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An Essay onthe Spirit and Influence of the Reformation ; a work which obtained 
the prize on the following question, proposed by the National Institute of France 
“ What has been the influence of the Reformation by Luther on the political situ- 
ation of the different States of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge?’ 
By C. Virters, some time Professor of Philosophy in the University of Got- 
tingen. ‘Translated from the French ; with an Introductory Essay by Samuen 
Minver, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddle, 23 Minor Street. 1833. 


Tue present efforts, and to an alarming extent the success of 
the Romish church in this country, render every thing which 
throws light upon its history and influence, deeply interesting to 
the American christian and patriot. ‘The long declining power of 
popery in Europe, and the expiring hope of any favorable con- 
juncture of circumstances which shall give to its sinking fortunes a 
new impulse on that continent, have induced its votaries to turn 
their attention to this country, and to put forth their excited and 
systematic efforts with almost primitive zeal, to diffuse the baneful 
influence of its principles over our free republic. ‘The ruin which 
the late revolution in France has brought upon the Romish church 
in that kingdom, the commotions in Spain and Portugal, and the 
heavings of an unquiet population in Italy itself, admonish the boast- 
ed successors of St. Peter of the urgent necessity of propping up 
their sinking cause by gaining proselytes in foreign lands. 

The jealous eye with which the most despotic nations of Europe 
have regarded the example of our free institutions, and the increasing 
insecurity and alarm which they have felt as they have watched 
the progressive influence of our prosperity, have long since result- 
ed in a fixed and settled hostility to all the distinctive principles of 
our popular form of government. Nothing but a favorable op- 
portunity and a plausible pretext is wanting to bring this hostility 


mto open action. Some of those governments in which the Ro- 
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man religion predominates, are lending their assistance to the de- 
signs of the pope, not merely from religious, but more particularly 
from political considerations. Extensive collections have already 
been made, and are now making under the patronage and with the 
encouragement of the government itself, by an organized and ef- 
ficient association throus shout the whole empire of Austria. These 
contributions, 1 in addition to lar se sums received from other sources, 
are placed in the hands of Roman Catholic bishops in our land, 
for the express purpose of extending the principles of popery, 
now and ever liostile to civil liberty, among our population. Fo) 
years this work has been cautiously and silently, yet rapidly going 
forward, until at length suddenly awakened to the extent of these 
ambitious designs, we have been surprised, and with good reason 
alarmed, at the progress which has been made towards their ac. 
complishment. With the sublety, energy, and constancy, which 
is characteristic of the disciples of Loyola, and aided by all the 
pecuniary and political resources at the disposal of the Vatican, 
a center of influence and action has been established in almost 
every principal city im the eastern States; strong holds selected 
and fortified in each of the middle and southern States; and the 
control gained to some extent of the southwestern States of 
the Union ; while the recent establishment of their missions at 
Detroit, Mackinaw, and Green Bay, is the opening process for the 
extension of a similar influence over the rapidly increasing States 
and territories of the northwest. It is doubtful whether at any 
period in the history of Romanism, its spirit was ever more vigi- 
lant, active, and so far as its reaches, effective, than it now is, in 
the very bosom of our own country. Wherever it gains a footing, 
it controls, with unerring certainty, the education, politics, morals, 
and religion of the community, turning all to the single purpose of 
securing its despotic and boasted infallible supremacy. Dreaming 
indolence may encourage its own slumbers, and attempt to ex- 
cuse its torpid indifference by clinging to the vague opinion that 
light is extending ; that intelligence, refinement, and freedom, 
are spreading abroad their influence, and that the nineteenth 
century is not a period favorable to the propagation of the ex- 
ploded dogmas of the dark ages. False friends who love to flat- 
ter, and easy credulity which loves to be flattered, may talk much 
of “the march of mind,” and “the age of improvement,” 
and thus strive to justify the hasty, and if persisted i in, fatal con- 
clusion, that all the anxiety and fears of the awakened are cause- 
less and puerile ; but most assuredly should our nation thus slum- 
ber in the lap of the sorceress, it would soon be shorn of its locks, 
and, blind and bound, be made to grind in the prison-house. 
This is just the spirit which Rome would rejoice to see cher- 
ished in this country, under the reckless stupidity of which she 
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would find it easy to go on uninterruptedly in her work, for- 
ging and binding new fetters upon her increasing ‘ie Already 
is there more than half a million of members in her communion in 
this land, and many thousands more are annually augmenting this 
number by emigration, besides the large additions by the natural 
increase of population and proselytism. All this force is combi- 
ned, completely organized, and entirely under the control of a 
single mind ; and can be thrown, undivided and unweakened 
by a single hand, into any scale political of civil, which the 
changing vicissitudes of our country’s history shall present. In 
this view of facts, patriotism, humanity and piety, cannot but feel 
a deep solicitude. What the result will be, if this power is left 
to its own unchecked operation, is by no means problematical. 
The light of three centuries, disclosing the untold blessings of the 
Reformation, has been shining upon the thick darkness of papal 
Spain, once ‘the proudest nation in christendom ; but the hand of 
Roman domination has so covered as with a veil of sackcloth 
the public mind, that like Egypt of old, Spain has become 
“the basest of kingdoms,” and with a few recent exceptions, that 
people has worn its fetters passive and quiet at the feet of its 
master. With this warning before our eyes, shall we adopt the 
delusive opinion, that the influence of surrounding light and un- 
aided example will of itself hold back the power of this des- 
potism from the coming generations of our children? Let it 
be remembered that it is a power which has long since mani- 
fested its dexterity in putting “ darkness for light,” as well as 
“bitter for sweet,” and “ evil for good.”” A vigorous and deter- 
mined hand is necessary to take hold of every medium of light 
and moral influence, and bring them to bear upon every point 
of danger or attack from the enemy ; or the dear-bought privilege of 
“ worshiping God according to the dictates of our own consciences,” 
will be forever buried with the memory of our pilgrim fathers. 

- It was doubtless with some such views of the importance of 
counteracting the spread of Romanism in our country, that the 
American edition of the work we have placed at the head of 
this article, was given to the public; and that the venerable 
Princeton Professor was induced to add the influence of his name 
In an introductory essay. An English translation of the work 
appeared some time since in Europe, which was received with 
great approbation, and circulated extensively, from which we be- 
lieve a reprint was formerly made in this country. A new edition 
however was needed, and is at this time very seasonable. On 
the general subject of popery and the Reformation, it is to our coun- 
trymen at least of peculiar interest and importance. ‘The extent of 
investigation, and clearness of description by which it is charac- 
terized, and the unequivocal marks of honesty and impartiality 
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upon the very face of the work itself, must gain for it a command. 
ing influence over every reflecting mind that can be induced to 
give it attention. ‘The name of the distinguished national society 
which approved and rewarded the labor, must constitute another 
passport to its popularity and influence. ‘The reader will find him- 
self abundantly repaid for the purchase and perusal of the volume. 

Our present notice of this work will be confined to a partial 
analysis of its contents, connected with some extracts from the 
essay itself, and concluding with a few reflections. 

The introductory essay by Dr. Miller, considered as separate 
from the work to which it is appended, is valuable and highly 
appropriate. We copy the following extract from the close of 
this introduction, both for the short notice of the author which it 
contains, and for the opinion which is expressed respecting the 
merits of the work itself: 


‘It will be perceived that this work was a prize essay, to which this 
award was adjudged by the National Institute of France. The author 
was CHARLES FrRANcIS DOMINIC DE VILLERS, a native of France 
He was born at Belchen, in Lorraine, in the year 1764. He becamea 
lieutenant of artillery at the age of eighteen: but in the revolution he 
joined the prince of Conde, at Triers, in consequence of which, on the 
failure of the royal cause, he was obliged to seek an asylum in Germany 
After repeated removals he settled ‘at Lubec, where he wrote several 
valuable and popular works, particularly this ¢ Essay on the Influence of 
the Reformation by Luther.”? He was afterwards professor of philoso- 
phy in the Univ ersity of Gottingen, but was — ed of the office on the 
restoration of peace. He ebtsuend, however, a pension from the Han- 
overian government, and was made a knight of the polar star, by the 
king of Sweden. He died in 1815. 

As Mons. Villers was not an ecclesiastic ; as the National Institute 
when the prize was adjudged to his essay was very far from being 
under any ecclesiastical thraldom, and as the award was made in the 
midst of a predominant Roman Catholic population, we cannot imagine 
that there was any temptation to indulge in gratuitous bitterness re- 
specting the subject of it, or to venture on any misstatement of facts 
It has generally received, from competent judges, high commendation, 
and will reward an attentive perusal. In re ward to. the opinions ex- 
pressed by the writer in the various parts of his work, I cannot be sup- 
posed to vouch for them all. But it strikes me as an important work, 
ably executed, the general tendency of which is highly salutary.’ p. 12 


The first part of Prof. Villers’ essay is occupied in a judicious 
reconnoissance of the field of inquiry, and in a very able view of 
some important preliminary matters, under the title of “ General 
Considerations.” 

He first combats the opinion, that an inquiry concerning re- 
ligious reformations should extend only to matters of religion, by 
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showing that at the Reformation by Luther, the political, philoso- 
phical and social state of the nations of Europe was so blended 
with their religion, that the latter could not be touched without af- 
fecting to an equal extent all the former. He next remarks 
that the inquiry, “‘ What has been the influence of the Reforma- 
tion?” etc., supposes ex v2 termini, that the more recent events of 
history, though combined in the broad results of the Re- 
formation, should, notwithstanding, rather be considered in the 
light of new causes, than as effects which are to be traced up 
to so remote an origin. ‘The Reformation itself might with 
propriety be considered as an effect of events which preceded it. 
Yet, as it forms so distinct and important an era in the history of 
man, it is appropriate to begin with it, and trace consequences as 
the legitimate effects of its causation. Erom a somewhat exten- 
ded and interesting examination of “ the essence of reformations in 
ceneral,” Mons. V. would derive the hope, not to say belief, that 
the ultimate tendencies of them all are towards a better and 
happier condition of the human family. 

When we look at the events preceding the Reformation by Luther, 
it is manifest that the natural desire of preserving their social 
rights, and freedom of religious opinion, was secretly struggling in 
ihe bosoms of men, at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in almost every portion of Europe. ‘The bondage which 
oppressed them, whether exercised by the emperors, as the pre- 
tended successors of the Caesars, or by the pope, as the boasted 
successor of St. Peter, had found its source, in both instances, at 
Rome. ‘The mutual contests of these powers, (the civil and the 
ecclesiastical,) which had continued for so long a period, affected 
the people ; and whichever was victor, the people were sure to be 
Javes. Both claimed the right of complete despotism over their 
subjects. "The state of the argument between each of them and 
the people, is thus humorously described in the essay; and the 
means by which the pope finally gained the ascendency over the 
emperors graphically delineated : 


‘Rome had long been the capital of the world, and therefore it fol- 
lowed that it must always remain so. At first no one thought of de- 
nying this consequence, or of leaving the mastery of Rome to itself. 
The pretended right of filiation which the princes who had succeeded 
Charlemagne thought they had over Rome, and over the empire, is 
well known. They called themselves Cwsars, because the ancient 
Casars had been emperors in Rome, and Rome was mistress of the 
better part of Europe. The prince therefore who was called Cvsar, 
ought incontestibly to reign over Rome, and over Europe, in his quality 
of emperor. ‘This was long thought an undeniable argument. 

The nght of the popes was not quite so clear, but it was not the less 
revered. Since Rome was the natural mistress of all the universe, and 
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the prince who had resided so long at Rome was the head of the em- 
pire, it was evident that the bishop of Rome must also be the head of 
the church. By degrees, through the medium of machinations, of 
measures skillfully commenced and obstinately followed, this primacy of 
the Roman pontiff was established, though not without difficulties and 
troubles. When Rome was afterwards without an emperor, the dig- 
nity of the pontiff naturally increased ; from the second rank which 4 
had till then he ld, he found himself in the first. And when the Frank ani 
Roman princes adopted the singular ambition of being crowned emperors 
in the city of the Casars, the popes did the honors of the empire, and in 
crowning its new heads, appeared to bestow them. From the time the 
pope 2 acquired the privilege of crowning the emperor, infatuated Europe 
would acknowledge no other but him who had received the crown from 
the hands of the pope. Hence the flatteries, the submissions, the con- 
cessions of the princes claiming the empire, to obtain the good-will of 
the pontiff. Disposing of the principal crown, he concluded that the 
others were also in his gift. Sovereign of an innumerable clergy, rich, 
active, and dispersed through every nation ; reigning by this means 
over all consciences, It was easy for him to establish the opinion that he 
was charged with the power of God on earth, the vicar of Jesus Christ, 
the ruler of kings. Ifa prince attempted to withdraw from this av- 
thority received from heaven, the pontiff anathematized him, expelled 
him from the communion of the f faithful, and his deluded subjects avoi- 
ded him like a pestilence. In general he went and solicited the pardon 
of the irritated vice-god, appeased him by the most abject submissions, 
and the acknowledament of all the rights which the arrogant pontil 
demanded ; after which the repentant sovereign was re-established in bis 
charges and honors. And at each similar attempt, the power of th 
popes, sanctioned and increased, became still more strengthened.’ 
pp. 29, 30. 


Such are the means and influences, by which the political 
condition of the nations of Europe was formed. They were 
portions of the wreck of the vast Roman empire in the west, 
constantly changing their masters, their form, and their mutual 
relations to each other ; their frequent collisions, excited by con- 
flicting interests, alternately weakening and strengthening them, 
as the varying results of their wars were adverse or prospet- 
ous. Centuries thus passed away without any very material 
changes in the general state of Europe. But for a short time 
prec eding the Reformation, several causes were simultaneously a! 
work preparatory to this great convulsion. Standing armies, the 
invention of gun- pow der, “and the use of artillery, introducing en- 
tirely new principles into the science of war, had tended to increase 
rapidly the power of the larger, and diminish that of the smaller 
states, whose resources were inadequate to the support of these 
expensive establishments. A passage to India by the way 0! 
the Cape of Good Hope, and a new world in the west, had been 


discovered. The human mind seemed bursting from the narrow 
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circle of ideas, in which for ages it had been confined. ‘The reli- 

gious state of Europe was characterized by a growing impatience 
a the ambition and insolence of Rome. ‘The constancy and 
frmness under persecution, of the Vaudois and Albigenses, and 
the evangelical doctrines which they maintained, were still remem- 
bered, and their influence felt. Jobn Huss and Jerome of Prague 
on the continent, and Wickliffe in Great Britain, had lifted their 
voices against the anti-scriptural doctrines and the infamous lives of 
the Roman clergy. ‘The rebuke had been heard by all Europe, 

notwithstanding the cruel and bloody measures of Rome to pre- 
vent it: and as the violence and scandalous conduct of ecclesiastics 
became more known, they were felt to be the more intolerable. 
The state of knowledge was advancing. ‘The universities of 
France, England, Germany, especially of Wittemburg, were send- 
ing out the light and truth of newly revived science. The art of 
printing had been invented on the banks of the Rhine, scattering 
knowledge as on the wings of light; and at the her extremity 
of Germany on the banks of the Vistula, Copernicus had been 


studying the heavens, and read the laws, and traced the courses of 


its revolving luminaries. ‘The human race,” says our author, 

« advanced perceptibly towards the point of maturity of a new 
epoc ‘+h. A change in the order of things, an approach) ing Commo- 
tion seemed at hand : > a rumbling was heard in the bowels of the 
voleano ; ardent vapors burst forth and streamed through the ob- 
scurity.” 


At length 'Tetzel’s sale of indulgences, under the authority of 


Leo X, to support the dissipation and extravagant luxury of his 
court and clergy, and the grossness and shameless ve nality of this 
traflic in the sins of men, aroused the mighty spirit of the reformer. 
Tetzel’s visit to Wittemburg where Luther resided, became the sig- 
nal for the opening of this ‘eventful drama. The Augustine friar 

vas no sooner excited to the work of reproof and resistance, than 
he found himself upon a tide of circumstances which were irresisti- 
bly bearing him on to a mighty revolution. One false and delu- 
sive garb of Romanism after another was stripped off, and its error 
and iniquity successively exposed to the world, till friends and con- 
verts were multiplied in every part of Europe; kings and princes 
espoused the cause of the Reformation ; controversies, councils, 
negotiations and sanguinary wars followed, for many years, and 
thousands fell in delivering the world from its long night of bond- 
age, ull at the treaty of W estphalia, in 1648, the different nations 
of Europe were settled and confirmed in their own separate juris- 
dictions ; stability and peace were given to the protestant king- 
doms ; and financial and commercial considerations, instead of re- 
ligious dogmas, became the basis of the political system of Europe, 
and the main-spring of all its movements. 
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It the question be asked, ‘‘ Would not the successive progress of 
knowledge have led on gradually and insensibly to the same happy 
result, without the evils of such a terrible commotion ?”’ it is an- 
swered by facts: that all things were approaching towards, and had 
well-nigh come to the completion of one wide-spread despotism 
over the bodies, minds, and consciences of men ; that nothing but 
the deep principles of religious interest, would have possessed suf- 
ficient power to excite and combine the minds and feelings of the 
people to successful resistance ; and that in the system of an in- 
fallible church, the decisions of which are declared to be the dic- 
tations of the Holy Ghost, all reformation is contradiction, and all 
change impossible, but such as is eflected by force. 

Thus says Mons. Villers :— 


‘ There is not any thing, therefore, more vague, more uncertain, 
more destitute of real foundation, than the assurance gratuitously given 
by the antagonists of the reformation, that the renovation of knowledg: 
would have insensibly corrected all the abuses in the church and i 
policy. We most assuredly see few traces of this pretended amelioration 
in the government of the ultramontane states, or of those who have remain- 
ed most immediately subjected to the yoke of papism. What has, foi 
several centuries, kept our neighbors, the Ottomans, with whom also w: 
have so much commercial intercourse, in a barbarism similar to that of th: 
christian nations during the middle age? It is religious superstition 
It is their muftis, their faquirs, their dervises, who have kept among 
them a dislike to true knowledge and philosophy. We occidentals had 
plenty of such opponents, and even worse than the orientals. We had 
an inquisition, the terrible reign of which we should perhaps have seen 
perpetuated to our own days, but for the reformation. Charming road 
to a better state of things! In the sixteenth century some of the Eu- 
ropean states, and a great number of individuals, thought it right to 
take another. The Catholic princes, agents of Rome, endeavored to 
deprive them of that liberty. They waged a war of extermination 
against the Protestants who could take up arms! They burnt and mas- 
sacred with incredible fury those who could not. They then exclaimed, 
“See, of how many evils are those refractory wretches the cause !— 
what a flame have they kindled in Europe !—they are guilty of all ther 
blood which we have shed, of all the scaflolds which we have prepared 
for them!”? Strange recriminations, which many people have given, 
and still do give credit to; so easy 1s it to doze in the career of an 
established order of things which has endured for centuries! And since 
the order established in the sixteenth century was supported by a double 
power, by the secular arm and religious fanaticism, which would neglec! 
nothing to maintain it, it is very evident that time would not have pro- 
duced a salutary change, without a commotion at least equal to that 
which took place.’ pp. 60, 61. 


Having thus disposed of much tmportant preliminary matter, the 
way Is open for a more direct answer to the proposed question, viz 
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« What has been the influence of the reformation by Luther, on 
the political situation of the different states of Europe, and the 
progress of knowledge ?” 

The first branch of the question respects “ the political condi- 
tion of Europe ;” and in answer we follow the course of the essay, 
by looking, First, to ats influence on the political relations of the 
church itself. 

The pope lost at once the half of his empire. Denmark, Swe- 
den, Holland, England, and the largest portion of Switzerland, 
were delivered from his ecclesiastical domination. ‘This rupture 
was not the result of a transient convulsion which spent all its en- 
ergy in its first action, and whose ruins might be again repaired by 
time, but an active force of awakened, free, and combined moral 
sentiment, which, having begun its work and discovered its strength, 
would continue to act on forever. ‘These nations had learned 
their rights, and felt the blessings of religious freedom, and were 
henceforth never to be bowed down again to a degraded servitude. 
And with the wealth and power that were thus withdrawn from 
Rome, many mercenary followers and flattering parasites also 
deserted that cause which could no longer feed their luxury or 
flatter their ambition. As a necessary consequence, some refor- 
mation of outward manners was forced upon the corrupt church 
itself, both from its diminished resources and the strong contrast 
presented in the pious lives of the protestant clergy and communi- 
cants. Sacerdotal influence upon the politics of Europe, which 
had hitherto been the main-spring of all their movements, was 
broken, and from that time rapidly gave place to considerations 
strictly political, financial, and commercial, by which the whole sys- 
tem of international communication has been entirely changed. 
The new order of the Jesuits which had sprung up by the side of 
protestantism, was siezed upon by the pope, as a fit instrument to 
uphold the sinking fortunes of the papacy. By the most consum- 
mate subtlety, duplicity and perseverance, this army of men, devoted 
io Rome, exerted their powerful influence for the master who em- 
ployed them. They found their way into families and schools, 
pulpits and confessionals, the courts and cabinets of Europe ; and 
however widely scattered, they had all one object, and were mo- 
ved by one spirit. If any thing of human origin could have 
crushed the Reformation, the efforts of these austere but crafty and 
determined men, would doubtless have effected it. But although 
they were not able to prevail against a cause that was moved on- 
ward by an impulse more powerful than that of a human arm, yet 
by their strong, though designedly secret influence, they have of- 
‘en swayed the political movements of nations.* 








" Their secret intrigues, machinations and violent measures, oncenenre the 
peace of every government of Europe. An universal cry was raised for their 
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Other influences upon the political relations of the church, re. 
sulting from the Reformation, are seen in the fact that the civil 
power at once filled up that immense vacuum, which was made 
by the expulsion of ecclesiastical authority from governmental reg- 
ulations. Protestant princes succeeded in their own governments. 
to that power and influence which had long been in “the hands ot 
foreiyn ecclesiastics, and the cliurch reverted back, in a greater o; 
less degree, to its former popular administration ; the people them. 
selves having an interest in its concerns, and a voice in its transactions 

The different sects which have been advanced by different go- 
vernments to the place of an established order, as Calvinism jy 
Geneva, Lutheranism in Denmark, Episcopacy i in England, and 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, etc., which were the proximate tre. 
sults of the Reformation, have given rise to many and great ciyi} 
changes. Nor has the influence of the Reformation in its benef- 
cial civil effects, been felt only in protestant countries. Almost all 
the states of Europe which still adhere to the Romish see, have fel; 
its re-action, and regained valuable prerogatives, and experienced 
a very salutary mitigation of grievances. 

When we look away from its influence upon the political rela- 
tions of the church itself, to another result, and consider, Secondly, 
its bearing upon the political condition of the different states of 
Europe, a wide and interesting field opens before us. A ver) 
cursory view is all that we have space and time to give. So fu 
as it relates to the znternaf concerns of these states, it may be te- 
marked, that those immense sums, drained from every na- 
tion, which had hitherto flowed into the exchequer of the pope, 
were left to circulate among the people of every protestant country, 
stimulating enterprise, encouraging improvements, and rewarding 
labor. ‘Trade and commerce revived, and all national resources 
were rapidly and wonderfully augmented. Man as a physical be 
ing gained an importance unknown before, and as an intelligent and 
thinking being, he awoke at once to the consciousness and the ex- 
ercise of new powers. An energy of soul, and a strength of in- 
tellectual and moral influence was thus called into action, to which 
the world had long been a stranger. While, too, all this retained 
and accumulated wealth and these national resources were unde 
the contro! and at the disposal of its own government, this gov- 
ernment was made, and felt to be so, for the good of the people, 
and not the aggrandizement of the ruler. Public spirit has thus 
been embodied, and obliged the administration to act in union and 
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suppression. Gangzmelli reluctantly signed the bull for their extinction, and 
soon after fell a victim to their wrath ; poisoned, as was believed, in the sacra 
ment, through their direction. Tho order has since been revived, and reinstated 
in their former immunities, and thoy are again putting forth their destructive 
energy, for the accomplish ment of the purposes of the Roman Pontiff. 
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concert with itself, founded upon the rights and freedom of the 
citizen, and not the arbitrary and despotic notions of divine right. 
The whole science of legislation and_ political economy has been 
studied, and settled ; and as the result of an inquiry into the power 
of the pope and his authority, there has been an enlightened in- 
vestigation into the sources of all human power and authority, set- 
‘ling upon firm and solid foundations the civil and religious freedom 
of man. ‘The exiles from papal persecution, who have at differ- 
ent times fled by thousands to protestant countries, and the aboli- 
tion of the numerous senseless and burdensome holy days of the 
Roman church, have all tended to the industry, prosperity and mo- 
rality of protestant nations. And were we to examine the differ- 
ent states of Europe, both protestant and papal, separately, and 
learn the influences which they have individually felt, and the re- 
sults to which this influence has led, many important and interest- 
ing facts would be developed ; particularly in regard to the com- 
merce of Holland, the marine and navy of Great Britain, and the 
settlement and consequent influence of the United States of Ame- 
rica. ‘Lhe short view which is taken of this country in the essay, 
is in some respects incorrect and defective ; but the influence of 
our example upon the French nation, and ultimately upon all Eu- 
rope, is more correctly appreciated. Referring to the American 
revolution, the author speaks as follows : 


‘Louis XVI. seconded them in this enterprise, and sent an army 
thither. ‘The French who composed it came as friends among these 
republicans, were admitted into their confidence, and for the first time 
saw this spectacle to them so surprising, of simplicity of manners and 
evangelical peace among men who supported their rights. Reflection 
arose within thern: they compared the principles and government of 
their own country with what they observed among the descendants of 
Penn, and it is notorious how eminently these Frenchmen, who were 
thus made soldiers of liberty by a monarch, showed themselves to be so 
n effect, during the first years of the revolution. Among the great 
number of proximate and remote causes which contributed to it, the 
American republic, and the Reformation from which it sprung, must not 
be forgotten.’ 

‘This state, still weak, at a distance from Europe, has not hitherto 
had much direct influence upon the political system. But, who can cal- 
culate that which it may one day acquire on the colonial and commer- 
cial system, so important to Europe? Who can foretell all that may re- 
sult in the two worlds from the seductive example of the independence 
conquered by the Americans ? What new position would the world as- 
sume, if this example were followed ? and without doubt it will be in the 
end. ‘Thus two Saxon monks will have changed the face of the globe 
The Dominican Tetzel came impudently to preach indulgences at the 
gates of Wittemburg ; the open and vehement Luther was indignant at 
t; he raised his voice against the indulgences, and all Europe was af- 
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fected, put into a ferment, and inflamed. A new order of things was 
the result ; powerful republics were founded. Their principles, still 
more powerful than their arms, were introduced into all nations. Hence 
arose great revolutions, and those which may yet arise doubtless incal- 
culable.’ pp. 97, 98. 


The political condition of the nations of Europe externally, has 
also been much changed by the influence of the Reformation. 
Most of them had to some extent learned their own strength, and 
how to estimate and direct their own resources, before the Reforma- 
tion ; but there had been nothing to awaken a common sympathy, 
or to ‘call into existence extensive alliances for the general good.— 
They were like so many separate and isolated families, acquainted 
with their own internal regulations, but feeling no interests in com- 
mon with each other. The crusades had for a time presented a 
common point of action, around which most of the nations had 
been gathered ; but, as their object involved no great and perma- 
nent principles of public concern, as soon as this dream of super- 
stitious enthusiasm vanished, all fell back again upon their own re- 
sources and separate interests. But the stirring scenes and high 
purposes of the Reformation brought men and nations together, 
and bound by deep sympathies in a common object those who had 
before felt and acted only for themselves. A principle of greater 
power than patriotism was at work, forcing out the feelings ‘of the 
heart beyond the boundaries of home and country. A protestant 
felt a stronger attachment to one of kindred spirit, whether of Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland or Geneva, than to his popish neighbor ot 
countryman. ‘The triumph of this cause was more grateful to him 
than the victories of his own sovereign, who was in league with the 
papacy. As the result of these new interests co-operating or op- 
posing, combinations and alliances were formed, solemn leagues 
and treaties were made ; and thus by setting off one nation against 
another, Europe at length came to discover that “ balance of pow- 
er” which has ever since been held of so great importance in all 
the politics of that continent. The several states had before found 
their own centers of gravity. That of the whole European sys- 
tem was now known; and the new revolutions around it greatly 
changed the relative position of its different portions. Says Mons 


Villers :-— 


‘The new interests to both princes and nations, produced in men’s 
minds by this religious reformation, became a general concern of chns- 
tianity in the agaregate, and no longer depe nded on the localities of any 
country in particular, but exceeded them all in importance. States 
which had scarcely existed to each other, then began to feel a sympathy 
which led to a union, France formed an alliance with Sweden, Eng- 
land with Holland, Bavaria with Spain. Their views being enlarged, 
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enlarged also their foresight, and gave birth to precautions. Their im- 
terests having become common, required common measures. ‘The de- 
signs of the House of Austria were discovered, and openly resisted. 
To find a counterpoise which could balance this ambitious power, and 
prevent it from rising at pleasure, became an affair of the utmost im- 
portance to the newly coalesced Europe. Hence the fruitful idea of an 
equilibrium between the European powers,—an idea which was the 
soul of the negotiations at Westphalia, and has become a principal con- 
sideration in all the public affairs of Europe, since the treaty which was 
the result of it.? p. 110. 


Some of the most striking changes in this equipoise of Europe, 
and in the transposition of weights to secure the proper balance, 
ire thus stated in the Essay : 


‘From 1520 to 1556, the colossal increase of the Austrian power 
was the first cause which showed other states the necessity of a closer 
allance among them.’ ‘The Reformation came and supplied the means, 
and by its assistance the Muropean opposition was organized with faci- 
lity. Henry VIEL, who might have held an honorable rank in it, drew 
back ; he dreaded appearing subordinate to Francis 1, and at length 
was too much engaged with his mistresses and theology. In revenge, 
France introduced the Ottoman power into the new system. France, 
Turkey, and the Protestant princes of the north, were the first united 
mass destined to be a counterpoise to German Austria, Spain, and Bur- 
gundy. These two masses formed themselves, one around the Protest- 
ant party, and the other around the Catholic party, in Germany.’ p.112. 


From 1556 to 1603, Philip Il. of Spain, and the Catholics, 
were on one side, and Elizabeth of England, and the protestants, 
on the other. During the period from 1603 to 1648, occurred the 
thirty years war between the Emperor of Germany and the 
protestant princes of Europe. At its commencement Spain was 
inert, England agitated by internal convulsions, and France re- 
cruiting its exhausted strength. At length Austria, Spain, the 
pope, Bavaria, and some of the small Catholie states, were on 
ihe one side; France, Sweden, and the protestant states of Ger- 
many on the other. ‘hese remained in the same relation to each 
other at the end of this period, closing with the celebrated treaty 
of peace at Westphalia, 1648. Afterwards ‘‘ Sweden declined, and 
France arose, and new variations supervened in the equilibrium 
of Europe. But it is not necessary to follow them. From this 
tine the immediate influence of the Reformation ceases to be 
manifest in it. Religious interest is no longer the dominant prin- 
ciple of activity in cabinets.” 

In relation to the second part of the question, —the influence of 
the Reformation on the progress of knowledge ,—our remarks must 
be very brief, although this is perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of the subject. 
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ed all inquiry, and crushed all freedom of thought. ‘The church said, 
believe ; and brought its anathemas, flames, and gibbets, to enforce a 
blind obedience. Luther cried, think, examine ; and poured the light 
of truth upon the surrounding darkness. ‘The human mind was thus 
aroused from its long slumber, and awakened to vigorousaction. Rome 
shut up the bible, forbad its common use, and discountenanced all 
critical research even by the learned. The teaching of Greek and 
Hebrew was prohibited by all the power of the chure th, and thus 
was all progress in theological science effectually prevented. The 
Reformation threw down at once all these barriers. The bible 
was given to the people, and as they understood and felt its life- 
viving spirit, and sought for further instruction, translations, par- 
aphrases, commentaries, notes, etc., were written and published. 
The study of antiquities, of the theory of interpretation, with its 
reduction to practice, and of ecclesiastical history, were forthwith 
prosec ‘uted, giving rise to voyages, travels, and extensive investiga- 
tions, whie he have thrown light upon every department of science. 


pretensions of the hierarchy. ‘The Aristotelian system, perverted 
by the most subtle ingenuity, was the grand instrument of accom- 
plishing this purpose ; hence all the acute but sophistical quibbling 
of the schoolmen, ‘This philosophy was subverted by the spinit 
and power of free inquiry, and in its place have come the systeins 
of Bacon, Newton, Locke, and others. In moral philosophy, the 
ethics of the bible have taken the place of the wretched casuistry 
of the schools ; and from morals as relates to individuals, the hu- 
man mind has proceeded to morals as relates to states and em- 
pires; and thus have they discovered the great principles of 
international Jaw, founded upon the particular rights and recipro- 
cal duties of different nations. ‘The canon law was rigorously 
separated from the civil law, on which it had long been making 
encroachments ; its dreadful cruelties and empty superstitions 
abolished ; and thus law beeame more simple, legislation bette 
understood, and the moral influence of the statute-book more ex- 
tensively and powerfully felt ; virtue increased and crimes dimin- 
ished. A note by the author of the essay, in relation to the pro- 
portion of crimes, is highly interesting, and the facts it contains 
are most striking. 


of the departme nt on the Rhine, says: ‘* The number of malefactors in 
the Catholic and Protestant cantons, is in the proportion of four, if not 
of six to one. At Augsburgh, the territory of which offers a mixture 
of the two religions, of 946 malefactors convicted in the course of ten 
years, there were only 184 Protestants, that is to say, less than one in five 








The rigid censorship maintained by the church of Rome repress- 
















At Rome, the end of all philosophy was to support the arrogant 
















‘ Rebmann, president of the special tribunal at Mayence, speaking 










1¢ celebrated phil: inthropist Howard observed, that the prisons of Italy 
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were incessantly crowded ; at Venice he has seen three or four hun- 
dred prisoners in the principal prison; at Naples 980 in the succursal 
srison alone, called Vicaria ; while he affirms that the prisons of Berne 
are almost always empty ; that in those of Lausanne he did not find 
any prisoner, and only three individuals in a state of arrest at Schafl- 
hausen. Here are facts ; I do not draw any conclusion.’ p. 139, note 


The improvements in agriculture and rural economy which have 
arisen from the invigorating influence of the Reformation, are as 
wonderful as its many other effects. ‘he hand of man laboring 
for himself is powerful. Where it is free and guided by instruction, 
beauty and plenty spring up as if by enchantment beneath its 
touch. ‘Thus says our author : 


‘The contrast of these indubitable effects of the two religions is more 
partic ularly observable in Germany and Switzerland, where the differ- 
ent territories are intermixed, causing the traveler to pass continually 
from a Catholic to a Protestant country. Does he meet with a misera- 
ble mud cottage, covered with thatch ; and fields badly kept 5 wretched, 
rude peasants, and many beggars ; he will be in little danger of erring, 
if he conjecture that he is in a Catholic country. If, on the contr: uy, 
neat pleasant houses are seen, offering the spectacle of aliluence and 
industry ; the fields well enclosed ; a culture well understood, it is very 
probab le that he is among Protestants.’ * Thus nature seems to hange 
her aspect, as he who gives her laws enjoys his libe ty more or less, 
ind exercises all his powers in a greater or less degree.’ p. 141 


As all science has changed, so the whole system of education bas 
also been new-modeled. History, instead of being a mere relation 
of events and incidents, has been treated philosophic: ly, resolving 
actions into their causes and tracing them out in their moral effects 
Mathematical and geometrical science has felt the same quickening 
influence ; and the belles letters have been promoted, not only by 
the gene ral excitement of mind, but by the cultivation of a bette: 
taste, in consequence of the revived study of the classics, and espe- 
cially of the original scriptures. Philology and grammar have re- 
ceived their full portion of influence from the various translations 
which the bible has in consequence undergone ; and indeed it is 
scarcely possible to mention any science that has not been either 
brought into being, or greatly enlarged, as an immediate or proxi- 
mate result of the Reformation. ‘The fine arts, painting and sculp- 
ture, constitute perhaps the only exception. These proud accom- 
paniments of a gaudy religion, to the embellishments of which 
Rome was indebted for all that was splendid and imposing in her 
services, have probably been depressed by the simplicity and spi- 
rituality’ of protestantism, although this is by no means the neces- 
sary result; and the want of distinguished artists may doubtless, 
in some degree, also be attributed to the peculiarities of character 
among those nations who have become protestant. 
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Other consequences might be more fully traced, by following out 
in detail the wars which ensued ; the different theological sects, 
and the spirit of bitter noisy controversy in which they allowed 
themselves to be drawn; the connection of Romanism with the 
secret societies of that period, and the effect of the Reformation 
upon them, as 'ree-masons, Rosicrucians, Mystics, []]uminati, etc.; 
to all of which a portion of the essay is devoted; but we hasten 
to acclose, by making a few reflections which an examination of 
this subject has excited in our minds. Iu view of these facts we 
would call the attention of our readers to the following particulars, 

The unchanging principles of popery are destructive of all 
civil and religious liberty. We have only to look back upon its 
history, and we learn both its character and tendency. For centu- 
ries, during the reign of its unchecked power, it permitted no govern- 
ment to be free. It went systematically and deliberately to the work 
of putting out the light of truth, and then wrapped its chains thicker 
and stronger around the nations. Kings, with the most abject and 
servile prostration, did obeisance to the pope; and nations were 
the prey of despotism or anarchy, as he determined to uphold or 
depose their sovereigns. It is idle to suppose that Romanism has 
changed its character. In those particulars which render it hostile 
to liberty, it does not admit of change. It may perhaps vary some 
of its ostentatious forms, and superstitious ceremonies, without en- 
croaching upon its boasted infallibility. ‘The distinction which it 
claims, for its own convenience, between doctrines and opinions, 
may perhaps allow some change i in that which has only come in 
under the influence of incidental speculation. But if there is any 
thing fundamental to the whole tyrannical system of popery, it is its 
denial of the right of private interpretation,—its unwavering requi- 
sition that the bible shall be understood in the very sense which 
its own authority has settled; and under the pains of heretical 
expurgation in this life, and the fires of purgatory in the next, its 
subjects shall believe in exact accordance with the doctrines which 
its own infallibility has imposed. So long as this is one of the un- 
changing dogmas of that church, (and without this the whole 
superstructure of its infallibility falls to the ground,) it can be no 
otherwise than in deadly hostility to every principle of liberty, 
and the rights of freemen. In matters of religion it will continue 
to bind the intellect and the conscience ; nor can it separate, in its 
despotic influence, matters of religion from civil government and 
social relations. ‘The bible applies its principles to families and 
nations ; but, by virtue of the usurped authority of infallible inter- 
pretation, the Romish see claims the right to absolve children from 
all obligation to their parents, and subjects from all allegiance to 
their governments. Both in matters of religion and of civil polity, 
it maintains its still unrelinquished claim, to cut every thing to its 
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own measure, and stretch every thing to its own arbitrary standard. 
The present pope, Gregory XVI, is restrained by nothing but 
questions of selfish policy, or conscious inability, from giving as 
broad a sway, and as full scope to the action of this principle, as 
did the daring Hildebrand, or the irritable Paul HI. Already has 
he announced to the regency in Spain, the threat of this power 
which has so long slumbered in the halls of St. Peter’s; and 
nothing but an inability to execute it, prevents its application to 
America. Let the time come when the power of a majority shall 
be in the hands of Roman Catholics in this country, and within 
twelve months would papal bulls be sent from Rome, and the 
thunders of the Vatican roll over the length and breadth of this 
land. 

2. The power of truth to overthrow this despotism. The 
subtle policy, and crafty arts of Rome ; her lavish expenditures, 
and the streams of emigration, will be ineffectual, if we act as the 
emergency demands. We need only awake, and pour the light 
upon the secret machinations and arrogant pretensions of popery, 
and, like the rising mists of the morning rolling up the mountain 
sides, they will scatter and vanish. It is the creature of dark- 
ness and error, and cannot stand before the power of truth. Even 
when firmly intrenched behind the power of every government in 
Europe, it needed only the bold intrepid energy of one man to 
bring the truth to bear upon it, and at once half the nations agreed 
to disenthral themselves from its bondage. Were but the same 
gospel light to shine in upon the darkness of Spain, so long the dun- 
geon of enslaved souls, the chains would fall, and the iron gate 
would be opened. Nothirg else is needed to demolish every 
monument of Roman tyranny and inquisitorial cruelty in that de- 
sraded kingdom. 

And with us, through all the busy multitude of our population, 
and especially along the teeming regions of the west, the strong 
moral influence of the gospel is needed. ‘The light must be made 
toshine. Popery must no longer be allowed to hide its schemes, 
and do its work in concealment ; or permitted any farther to steal 
upon the credulous and the ignorant, and spread its delusions over 
the careless and the deceived. ‘The community must know its true 
character, and what are its designs. Its true portrait must be 
drawn ; no over-coloring, or softening down the features of its de- 
formity must be attempted; and with the name of mystery and 
ABOMINATION blazoned on its front, let it be shown to the people 
who, at the price of their fathers’ blood, have inherited their civil 
and religious freedom ; and from one end of the land to the other, 
the loud voice of public sentiment will rebuke its arrogance, and 
blast its mad ambition. 

3. The astonishing changes which may be effected by the en- 
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ergy of a single mind! A great number of remarkable facts jp 
the history of man might be produced in illustration of this reflec. 
tion. It would be easy to show, that in many instances nations 
have taken their character, or that even a whole ceneration has 
received a distinct i impression, from the influence of a single indi- 
vidual. One mind has often left its stamp upon the age in which 
it lived. But of the many examples, none more conspicuous can 
be found than that of the great German reformer. Excepting the 
single instance of ‘ God manifest in the flesh,” so great and wide 
a change i in the whole family of mankind has perhaps never re- 
sulted from the impulse of one mind, as in the Reformation by Lu- 
ther. The civil and social, the moral and religious condition of 
man has received a new form, and taken a different direction be- 
fore the action of this master spirt; and the effects will be felt 
through coming ages, till ‘the heavens shall be wrapped together 
asa scroll.” it was from no adventitious circumstances of birth o 
fortune, that this controlling power was obtained. In the obscure 
town of Eisleben, in Saxony, and from a father who had been a 
day laborer in the mines, arose the man, who, by the force of his 
own mental energy, was to gain a name, that should be co- 
eval with evangelical religi - Already are the proud princes 
and mighty monarchs of that d ay fadng from the page of history, 
or remembered only in connection wih the great revolution he ef- 
fected ; while the name, character, and deeds of Luther, are re- 
flected from ten thousand points of light and influence, which, as 
events roll on in their development, must continue to multiply til 
the final consummation of all things. It was no fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances ; it was the action of a mighty mind, - 
lecting its powers, and directing them, unawed and unmoved, 
the accomplishment of a fixed and holy purpose, which shook “a 
throne of the beast, and emancipated the world from its iron bond- 
age. The great men and nobles of his day became subservient to 
his designs, by the force of his influence; and kings and kingdoms 
moved in the line of direction which his genius had drawn out 
for the attainment of his object. His hand it was which reached 
over oceans and continents, and arranged and moved on the stir- 
ring scenes of that eventful period. Admit, as we may, that fa- 
voring providences occurred, and that some almost miraculous in- 
terpositions shielded his life, and dashed the designs of his enemies. 
We doubt not, indeed, that a mightier spirit was, unseen and con- 
stant, overruling every event. But, as is usually the case, so pre- 
eminently was it then, the Most High accomplished his purposes 
by the energy and wisdom of an appropriate instrumentality. 
Under God, it was the vigorous mind of Luther, clear to discern, 
and prompt to act, which seized upon the favoring opportunites, 
and used them to his own advantage, and the confusion of his ene- 
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mies; and so skillfully did he improve the passing events, that the 
exigences of the occasion ofien appeared like the miraculous in- 
terpositions of the Deity. 

Thus is it, at all times, with the prompt and independent ac- 
tion of a decided mind. Not by rising above the God of nature, 
and changing the laws of providential succession ; but, by a deep 
and almost intuitive perception of these laws of providential order, 
and in full accordance therewitk, seizing upon events as they roll, 
and guiding them on to a triumphant i issue, does he make his in- 
fluence felt. There is no generation, no time, or place, where 
man may not awake and put forth this controlling agency. Let 
him fix his mind on some great and good object, and nerve his 
soul by a clear view of its consequent blessings to mankind, and 
begin to act in God’s name, aud in God’s strength ; and at once 
will the moving current of events begin to cast up their opportu- 
nities and advantages around him, and his soul, kindling by its own 
action, will be found ready and prompt to grasp upon, and turn 
them to its purpose. ‘The terpid mind slumbers amid the general 
stagnation which indolence like its own occasions ; but let it wake, 
and move on with a fixed and holy purpose to bless mankind, and 
glorify its Maker; and, whetier that influence be felt through any 
of the vast and already existing channels of modern benevolence, 
or any new path of christian enterprise which it shall prepare for 
itself, it may put forth a meral influence, extensive as the race of 
man, and lasting as eternity. 
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‘4 Discourse occasioned by the death of the Rev. Gilbert R. Livingston, D. D., who 
died onthe Oth of March, 1334: preached to the people of his late charge, bn the 
lirst Reformed Dutch Church, in Philadelphia. By Cornet ius C. ‘CUYLER, 
D. D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church. G.W.Mentz & Son. 1834. 


‘Tue death of an able, active, and successful minister of the 
gospel, is at all times a cause of sorrow ; especially it is so to us 
at present, when the continuance of even our civil privileges 
depends so greatly on the prevalence and power of revivals of re- 
ligion. By this remark we would by no means be thought to un- 
dervalue those influences whose tendency to the conversion of 
men is not so immediate and direct. We rejoice in the existence 
of every influence favorable to the cause of morality and good 
order, but daily occurrences evince that these, however powerful, 
are of themselves insufficient ; that nothing but the wide-spread 
and mighty out- -pouring of iy Holy Spirit, turning many to right- 
eousness, will Stay the progress of iniquity, and create a popular 
sentiment which shall guard the perpetuity of our institutions, and 
Promote our solid prosperity as a nation 
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The individual, whose death occasioned the discourse before 
us, was known, we presume, to many of our readers, as prominent 
among those who gave their entire ener gies to the promotion of 
revivals of religion, and whose labors have been crowned with 
abundant success. It is our intention to select from Dr. Cuyler’s 
judicious and unpretending discourse, some of the principal inter- 
esting biographical facts which it contains, and to intersperse with 
these such remarks on the character of the deceased, as an inti- 
mate acquaintance may be supposed to justify,—such as those who 
knew our late friend will pronounce to be true. ‘The following is 
the summary account of Dr. Livingston’s ancestry and life, as given 


by Dr. Cuyler. 


‘He was of Scotch descent. You may find an account of his an- 
cestry in a memoir of the late venerable and Rev. Dr. John H. Liv- 
ingston, Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Reformed Dutch C hurch, at Rew Brunswick, N. 
J., and president of Rutgers’ College, in the same place; by the 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander Gunn,—prnecipally compiled from Crook- 
shank’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Flemming on the Fulfilling of the Scriptures, and Gillies’ 
Historical Collections. He was a lineal descendant of the Rev. John 
Livingston, a minister of the Church of Scotland, during the protec- 
torate of Cromwell, and earlier part of the reign of Charles the Second 
His ministry was eminently blessed, particul: arly at the kirk of Shotts, 
where, by one sermon, he is said to have been made the instrument of con- 
cauien to five neadeed souls; and by another, to one thousand, at 
Holywood in the north of Ireland. He» was one of the Scotch com- 
missioners appointed to treat with Charles the Second, concerning his 
restoration, [ whose intolerance he was subsequently obliged to fly to 
Holland, where he ministered at Rotterdam, till his de ath in 1672, at 
the age of sixty-nine. His son Robert removed to this country not 
long after his father’s death, settled on the manor of Livingston, on the 
Hudson river, in the State of New-York, and was the ancestor of the 
numerous and highly respectable family who bear the same name. 

Of this stock our late friend and brother was descended. * * * 
The deceased was born at Stamford, in the State of Connecticut, 
on the 8th of October, 1786. His early life was spent either in the 
town of Beekman, Dute hess county or Schenectady, in the State ot 
New-York. In the latter place he received the principal part of his 
literary education, and became a graduate of Union College, in May, 
1805, at the first commencement celebrated under the presidency ol 
the Rev. Dr. Nott, who still presides over that institution with singular 
success. Nothing remarkable is known concerning the early life of 
the deceased, which it would be important or interesting to detail. It 
is believed that neither his mind nor character were early developed. 
It is not known to the preacher that any decidedly serious impression 
had been made on his heart, either in early life or during his collegiate 
course, although he professed a considerable predilection for the gospe! 
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ministry. He probably did not possess the christian hope till after he 
commenced the study of theology, with Dr. Perkins of Connecticut, 
with whom he continued about two years. He did not make his relig- 
ious profession till 1807. Subsequently he went through a full the- 
ological course with the late Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston, then resi- 
dent at New-York. He was licensed to preach the gospel in the spring 
of 1810, by the Classis of New-York ; and on the third of December, 
1811, was ordained by the Classis of Albany, and installed as pastor of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, at Coxsackie, Greene county, State of 


New-York. 
* * * # & + & 

In this field of labor he was employed for nearly fifteen years, with 
great diligence and faithfulness, devoting all the energies of his mind, 
and all the vigor of his powerful and robust frame in his Master’s ser- 
vice. It was a field which, from its state and extent, required all the 
culture he could bestow upon it. So wide was the sphere of his ac- 
tion, that none who did not possess a bodily constitution vigorous as his 
own, could have endured the labor through which he passed : he was lit- 
erally ‘in season, and out of season.” In addition to all the labors 
which he bestowed upon his own charge, he was frequent and liberal in 
the assistance which he rendered to the brethren and churches around 
him, as well as aiding the benevolent enterprises of the day, in which 
his people bore a liberal part,—nor were his dabors in vain in the 
Lord. While laboring in this field, besides the general blessing at- 
tending his labors, he enjoyed three seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord ; two of them were limited in their extent, and 
not very remarkable in their circumstances: the third was extensive, 
powerful, and long continued, and brought into the communion of the 
church in one year 373, on confession of their faith. This took place in 
1821 and 1822, scarcely a week of which he was not engaged 1n revi- 
vals of religion in company with the Rev. Asahel Nettleton and others, 
during which season he conversed with at least one thousaud inquiring 
souls, and assisted at communion seasons at which seven hundred were 
received into the communion of the church. About six hundred con- 
nected themselves with the church of Coxsackie while he was its 
pastor. 

He removed from this scene of his labors and honors, (for to be thus 
employed and blessed is to receive honour from God,) in November, 
1826, upon accepting a call from the First Reformed Dutch Church 
in this city, over which he was installed as pastor, by the Classis of Phil- 
adelphia. In this charge he has since labored as long as the Lord gave him 
the ability. Here, too, he has not labored in vain, and the people of his 
charge will testify, that he was laborious and faithful, not shunning to 
declare to them the whole counsel of God. You know the industry and 
punctuality which characterized his labors in the pulpit and the lecture 
room,—what interest he took in your prayer meetings and sabbath 
schools,—how he visited your sick beds and chambers of affliction. 
You will bear witness how he spared not himself, but gave himself 
wholly to his work. His mind was constantly laboring to do you good. 
The result of his labors here have been the reception into the church of 
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three hundred and twenty communicants, two hundred and eighty-eight 
upon confession of faith, and thirty-two by certificate. The largest 
number he ever had the pleasure of receiving here was fifty-six, jy 
June, 1831, during which year one hundred and two were added. How 
many have been “fed by his ministrations, and what 1 impressions have 
been made on the hearts of others, God sows, and eternity will dis. 
close,—and the disclosure will be interesting to many souls. 

*“ * * * Sometime last August, while visiting his friends in the 
State of New-York, he discovered some unusual appearances about his 
mouth, but not at first of a character to indicate the nature of the 
disease or excite alarm. Soon, however, a growing tumor was dis- 
covered, whose rapid increase rendered a severe and painful surgical 
operation necessary. This was performed, it was hoped, with happy 
success, on the 19th day of October, and a comfortable hope entertain- 
ed for a few weeks of his restoration to health and usefulness. This 
prospect, however, so completely evanished, that during the latter part 
of December, apprehensions were entertained that his life on earth would 
terminate in the course of afew days. A glimmering hope was again raised 
in the early part of January: but this also died away, and the progress 
of a deadly cancer, which rendered it impossible for him to hold verbal 
intercourse with his friends, or to take a sufficiency of food to sustain his 
powerful and manly frame, closed his mortal career, at four o’clock in 
the morning of sabbath, the 9th of March, the day on which his be- 
loved people last met to commemorate the dying love of the Lord Jesus, 
—he, at the same time, occupying, as we hope and believe, a place at 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, in glory.” pp. 12—16. 









































Dr. Livingston’s disease was of such a nature, that, for some time 
after every hope of cure had been abandoned, his bodily strength 
and mental vigor remained unimpaired. When his recovery was 
first pronounced hopeless by his professional attendants, Drs. 
Physic, Randolph, and others, the church under his care resolved 
to hold a day of fasting and prayer in reference to his case, and 
invited the members of other churches to unite with them on the 
occasion. ‘The afflicted pastor himself penned the invitation ad- 
dressed to his brethren in the ministry, in which he requested that 
prayer might be offered that he might “ glorify God in his death, 
and that the event might be sanctified to the churches, and espe- 
cially to the ministers of the city.” 

In these circumstances, the testimony he was enabled to bear 
to the sustaining power of that gospel which he had preached to 
others, was of a most convincing and consoling kind. His resig- 

nation was not that of one in whom the desire of life had been 
well-nigh extinguished by weakness and suffering, for he endured 
but little physical pain ; and his bodily strength, as we have already 
remarked, for some time after he entered his chamber with the full 
conviction that he should never leave it a living man, was not per- 
ceptibly diminished. He was thus enabled calmly to arrange his 
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worldly business, which indeed required scarcely an hour, for he 
laid up no treasures upon earth, and to address affectionate and 
solemn letters to many of his friends, and to different classes of 
persons in his congregation, some extracts from which are furnished 
in the discourse before us, from which we now quote the following 


passa ges — 


‘Hear what he wrote from his sick chamber, whilc death appeared 
very near, to the teachers of the sabbath school connected with his 
church: ** Your pastor, as long as he has known any thing of the worth 
of sabbath schools, has uniformly prayed and labored for their success. 
He knows that no church, at the present day, can prosper, unless the 
children shall be early taught in these most simple, yet effectual, nurse- 
ries, the knowledge essential to salvation. Scarcely a church in our 
country has as yet embarked and gone forward to do all her duty to 
the rising generation. Your pastor affectionately, and for the last time, 
begs of you to be faithful to your trust, as superintendents and teachers. 
On you devolves a weighty responsibility,—to you are committed in 
charge, precious, immortal souls. Let it be your daily errand, at the 
throne of grace, to obtain covenant blessings for them. With the re- 
flections of a year just closed, and another dawning upon you, evidence 
enough is furnished that you have need to ‘‘ work while it is called 
to-day.” 

To those who had sustained the monthly concert of prayer, he, 
about the same time, wrote as follows: “ It is a subject which cannot 
be too deeply deplored, that there is so little interest generally felt by 
those who profess the christian name, in the observance of the monthly 
concert. The prominent objects presented in the monthly concert are 
to benefit ourselves, and to do good to a world lying in sin and misery,— 
either of which are of sufficient importance to excite a much greater 
interest in the churches of our land than has ever been manifested. 
Every child of God has need to have the subject often urged upon his 
heart. Do you feel rightly towards the heathen who are perishing for 
lack of vision? Contemplate the multitudes,—yea, the hundreds of 
millions, in every age, who have never possessed one ray of light from 
‘the Sun of righteousness,’—who have lived and died without any 
knowledge of him who made them, or of the purposes of mercy which 
our bible unfolds! Have we felt rightly towards so large a portion of 
the human family? Have we discharged our obligations to them ? 
Can we meet them in the judgment? The thought is animating and 
lull of inspiration, that on the same evening, once every month, chris- 
tians of various denominations assemble together, in every part of the 
earth, to implore the same mercy-seat, to present the same meritorious 
sacrifice, as the foundation of hope and joy, and ask for Christ’s sake, 
that the standard of gospel truth may every where be set up, and that 
all the nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, may be convert- 
ed to God.” 

Hear his estimates and wishes concerning prayer meetings, as he com- 
municated them to those who sustained them in his church, when he 
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supposed himself very near to death: ‘‘ The degree and amount of real 
religion, in any church, can generally be ascertained from the spirit 
which reigns in these little assemblies, where the express object had 
in view is to call on God. Hence, in revivals of religion, chris- 
tians exhibit, more than on any other occasion, a spirit of prayer; and 
a satisfaction is felt in the increase of meetings with a special design to 
pray, which at other times is not experienced. To you who have 
habitually attended one or more of the weekly meetings for prayer, in 
this church, I feel grateful for the encouragement you have afforded me 
in performing my Maste r’s work. So long as I knew you were up- 
holding me, and the interests of Zion, by your prayers, new motives for 
action were presented, and new hopes were inspired, that some good 
would be done for a dying world. I trust you will not permit any of 
these precious nurseries of the church to languish. Now, more than 
ever, are you urged to go forward with zeal, and keep them alive.” 

Let me detain you a few moments longer with a very brief view of 
the exercise and hopes of his soul. In the early part of December, six 
of the elders of the church were, at his request, assembled together in 
his room, for the last time. He placed three of them on each side of 
him, and said: * “¢ wish those brethren on my right hand each one to 
pray in rotation.””? After prayer, he said; ‘ 1] “find my disease making 
rapid advances, and wished to have an interview with you, as a body, 
before I grow worse, and while I am in the full possession of the faculty 
of speech.” He then spake freely of his approaching dissolution, and 
continued, ‘* I am satisfied that my work as a minister of the gospel is 
finished, and have not the most distant idea of being restored to health. 
[lament that I have not been more faitaful in my Master’s work, but 
have perfect confidence in the forgiving mercy of God, through the 
blood of my Redeemer. Although I see the grave open to receive 
me, I have not the least shadow of the fear of death, and am thankful 
to God for his goodness in supporting me. Remember me daily 1 in your 
prayers, that God may enable me to glorify him in life and in death. 
The greatest difficulty I have had to contend with, has been the leaving 
of my family,—but I have been enabled to resign them also into the 
Lord’s hands.”” After speaking of many other interests, he said to 
them, ‘‘ I now resign my body to you. When I am dead, I wish you 
to take charge of it, and invite the trustees to participate with you in 
conducting my funeral. I wish you tomake no parade.” He then ad- 
dressed himself to the three elders on his left hand, and said, ‘*I wish 
each one of you to engage in pri ry eT, —pe haps I may never hear 
your voices again in prayer.’’ Of this interview, one of the elders 
remarked, *‘ It seemed to him like the scene on the mount of trans- 
figuration.” 

To one of his ministering brethren he said, ‘* As I am now in full 
possession of strength and reason, and in full view of the grave and 
eternity, I can say, there is no consolation in death, and no hope i in the 
view of the judgment, but a hope in Christ,—that hope which is re- 
vealed in the gospel, and is the truth of God.” With respect to him- 
self he said, speaking to the same brother, “I am going home.” To 
another he said, ‘“‘T am resigned to every circumstance of my trial, 
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and can look into the grave with composure.’? To another he said, 
‘(od is on the throne, and that is enough. All is right in his deal- 
ings,—and with me is peace. I have no raptures, but an assurance 
which sustains me.”? ‘To many he spake of ‘ delightful communion 
with God.”? One said to him, “ You find him to be a covenant-keep- 
ing God??? He replied, ** His gospel is true, his promises are sure ; 
the truths which stand out so prominently in his word, he has made 
truths in my soul.” 

[ add only what he wrote when his physicians declared his case hope- 
less: ‘‘ Since my sickness I have not had a doubt cross my mind, that 
there is a God, an eternity, a heaven, a hell,—that salvation is of 
sovereign grace alone, through Jesus Christ,—that he is the great pro- 
pitiation for sin,—that the Holy Spirit must move and new-create the 
heart, or it will not believe. To these doctrines, which I have preached, 
I give my dying testimony. Ihave often thought of death when in 
health, but it seems differently to me now,—but I have not a fear,—I 
have not a desire to live. I did, and have thought it hard, to leave my 
family,—but I feel that God does all things right,—the time, the man- 
ner, the circumstances, all are right; and I have not a wish to have 
them otherwise.”? ‘The preacher might add much that has fallen under 
his own observation and gladdened his heart, but will only say that 
such continued to be the views and hopes of our departed friend, while 
he had any power of expressing them. Probably the last time he had 
intercourse with any one on earth, concerning the hope of his soul, he 
asked him, ‘* Is Jesus still precious to your soul??? The question seem- 
ed to rouse every energy of body and soul, and spreading out both his 
hands, he said, with animation, * All in all.’’? pp. 18—22. 


It is truly a subject for gratitude on the part of the church, when 
her ministers are enabled to preach thus from the very brink of the 
grave. 

The reader of the foregoing extracts will perceive, that Dr. Liv- 
ingston Was an active man; and it is unnecessary to say, that all 
his efforts were directed to win many souls to Christ. He was 
abundant in labors. While in Philadelphia, he preached regularly 
three times on the sabbath, and attended meetings of some kind 
always three, and frequently five evenings in each week. A large 
portion of every day, except Saturday, was set apart for pas- 
toral visiting. He was also frequent in his attendance at protracted 
meetings in the vicinity, and often preached for many days in suc- 
cession ; in the results of which he will, no doubt, be found to have 
many stars in the crown of his rejoicing in heaven. 

He was not to any considerable extent a student of books, though 
he was a friend and supporter of the cause of education. He had 
not, perhaps, as high an opinion of the utility of theological semi- 
naries as most of his brethren. His opinions on this subject were 
influenced by his observing, as he supposed, in some thus educa 
ted, a tendency to speculation rather than action,—-a want of that 
Vou. VI. 25 
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simplicity and directness of address which he thought indispensable 
to success in preaching. ‘This he believed more readily attainable 
from that intercourse with men, which those commonly enjoy who 
pursue their studies under the direction of an active and faithful 
pastor. He valued devotion and common sense far above genius 
and intellectual furniture, and was a careful observer of men as 
they are found in the business of life. Thus he acquired an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with human nature in its various aspects and 
conditions. Hence he became a man of prudence and efficiency, 
and ever acted on knowledge which he himself had acquired and 
possessed. He followed no particular system of measures, but de- 
cided upon his course by the circumstances of the case before him ; 

not clinging to a thing because it was old, or rejecting it because 1 it 
was new. During the first revival under his ministry, he knew 
not, as he himself “confessed, what course to pursue, and in many 
instances, probably, erred. ‘The course which he afterwards adopt- 
ed was the result of his own experience, in carefully noting the ex- 
ercises of sinners while under the influence of the Spirit, and ofa 
diligent study of the word of God. He followed as authoritative 
no man’s example, and listened to the teaching of no human mas- 
ter. The result of this course was, that he for the most part co- 
incided, as to measures, with those who have been most instrumen- 
tal in securing the powerful revivals which have blessed our land. 

In regard to doctrines, he very nearly agreed with his teacher in 
theology, the late Dr. John H. Livingston. In his views, however, 
the system thus taught received such modifications, or rather he 
originated for himself such a mode of adaptation, as freed him from 
all shackles in preaching the sinner’s obligation. ‘Those who have 
heard his discourses will admit that none, whether old school or 
new, preached with more directness, and few with more pungency, 
the obligations of the sinner to immediate submission. 

Dr. L. felt but little interest in the theological controversies of 
the day. He was not formed for speculation. He had no taste 
for theories. He confined his attention to preaching Christ from 
the pulpit, and by the fire-side, and in promoting the benevolent 
enterprises which bear immediately on the conversion of souls. 
When, however, he did engage in a discussion, it was remarkable 
how he would confine himself’ to facts, proving his own positions, 
and overthrowing those of his opponent, by staterments of facts,— 
He was what may be calleda matter-of-fact man. In his knowledge 
of every thing pertaining to the condition, regulation and govern- 
ment of the churches, he was equaled by few of his ministerial 
brethren. With the history, circumstances, mode of action, etc., 
of most of the churches in his vicinity, he was familiar ; oftentimes 
more so than even their respective pastors. 

His knowledge of men and things did not, 
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case, lead to the adoption of a sinister policy. Though cautious 
and prudent, he was frank and honest, and enjoyed the confidence 
of all his brethren who knew him, and indeed of all the church, 
except those (if any such there be) in whose estimation a revival 
is a proof of heresy, as to divine sovereignty, and who are fearful 
of too rapid a work on the part of the Holy Spirit, lest, we suppose, 
it should not be thoroughly done. 

Dr. L. was accustomed to dwell much, and with great discrimi- 
nation, on the evidences of genuine piety ; indeed this was one of 
his peculiarities as a preacher, and a department in which he parti- 
cularly excelled. He was also exceedingly careful in the admission 
of members to his church. In all the benevolent enterprises of the 
day he was interested, but more especially so in the tract and fo- 
reign missionary cause ; and his exertions in regard to the former 
were most efficient in the section of country in which he resided. 

He was unambitious, aimed not at literary distinction, and was 
not a “ lover of pre-eminence.” ‘To one who once alluded to the 
respectability of his family, he observed, “that he desired no 
higher honor than to be a brother of Jesus Christ.” Affectionate 
in his domestic relations, he was social in his disposition, liberal in 
his feelings towards his brethren who differed from him in opinion, 
and towards other denominations of christians ; warmly, indeed, 
but not exclusively, attached to his own communion. In the ear- 
lier part of his ministry he wrote his sermons with care, but in the 
latter part he committed the outlines only to paper. He published 
but one single sermon and tract. ‘The use of the press was not, 
as he felt, his province ; but he ever rejoiced to see it occupied by 
those whose gifts fitted them for that work. It was his duty and 
delight continually to preach the word. His Master has called 
him away ; he has “ gone home ;” and “ his ministry, with all its 
important consequences, is sealed up ‘ unto the glorious appearing 
of the great God our Savior.” Among the ministers of the 
church remaining, there are those who surpassed him in genius, 
intellectual acumen, and literary acquirement ; but in the varied 
knowledge necessary to the discharge of the duties of a pastor, in 
sound practical judgment and wisdom, in power of commanding 
the respect of all with whom he met, in ardent desires and con- 
stant labors for the conversion of souls, he has left but few, very 
few, equals behind him. 

Let the prayers of the church constantly ascend, that laborers 
more faithful even than any she has yet seen, may be yet multi- 
plied, and that the light of Zion may shine with increasing bright- 
ness, and her glory appear more abundantly in our midst. Thus 
while one falls on the field of our warfare, many shall rise up to 
take his place ; and hosts more and more numerous be marshal- 
ed, who shall go on conquering and to conquer, till the final tri- 
umph and consummation. 
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Art. Ul.—Tue Inruvence or THE CurisTiAN RELIGION oN 
Poetry. . 


An Essay on English Poetry. By Tuomas Campspe.e: Boston. 


Lectures on General Literature and Poetry. By James Montcomery: New. 
York, 1833. 


IF it is interesting to trace the rill as it breaks from the moun- 
tain’s brow; to mark the accumulation of its waters, until 
swells into some noble and majestic stream ; ina much higher degree 
is it interesting in literature and the arts, to trace out the develop- 
ments of the mind, in regard to some particular department of know- 
ledge, from its rude commencement down through successive ages, 
until it has reached its maturity. 

Such is the object of the first of the two works which we have 
placed at the head of this article. ‘The writer gives us a succinct his- 
tory of English poetry, from its first appearance in the rude and tedi- 
ously historic style of Norman verse, down to that splendid period 
when the English muse, laying aside all that was quaint in her 
costume, or foreign in her air, came forth in her perennial youth 
and beauty. 

It would seem, however, that the progress of this divine art was 
not, in the mean time, uniform. The flow of song was not poured 
forth in an increasing and continued stream. Like the gushing 
fountains of the Alps, which subside during the heat of summer, 
poetry had its seasons of overflowing fullness, and its periods of 
decrease. ‘The intellectual character of Chaucer’s poetry, for in- 
stance, was succeeded by a long period which was burdened by 
the most insipid metrical productions. 'The appearance of that 
poet in our language, Warton beautifully compares to a premature 
day in the English spring, after which the gloom of winter returns, 
and the buds and blossoms which have been called forth by a 
transient sunshine, are nipped by frosts and scattered by storms. 

Under Henry VIII, there was again a fine but feeble com- 
mencement of poetry. The poetic genius of the English nation 
seemed at this time but half awake,—but half assured that the day 
of her emancipation had come. Men there certainly were, who 

wrote what perhaps may be called poetry, but it exhibits no sympa- 
thy with the circumstances of the age. ‘The English muse seems 
afraid to speak; her aspect is diffident, her tones faltering. No 
wonder! ‘The hand of tyranny had not as yet been palsied. The 
war of proscription against the freedom of opinion, still continued 
to “spread a contagious alarm, from the understanding to the im- 
agination of the poet,”—-presenting to the spirit of poetry “ an im- 
passable Avernus,” where she well-nigh dropped her wings and 
expired. 
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But amid all these alternations of sunshine and storm, of the 
outpouring and decrease of song, we can distinctly mark her on- 
ward movement, by a greater novelty and a richer exuberance of 
spirit, until the English muse, in the time of Milton, acquires a 
strength of wing which never before was spread, and rose to a lof- 
tier flight than had ever before been reached ; when in his own 
emphatic language, we see her, ‘as an eagle, nursing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, 
purging and unscaling her Jong abused sight at the fountain of 
heavenly radiance.” 

Such is the general course of thought pursued in this interesting 
little volume, which, together with the Lectures of Mr. Montgom- 
ery, we have introduced on the present occasion, not for the pur- 
pose of criticising the style, composition, etc., but for the sake of 
their testimony, in establishing what seems to us the general char- 
acter of poetry in the rude state of society, and its gradual ad- 
vance to refinement and true excellence, in christian and civilized 
nations. 

We are aware that such is not the refined notion of modern 
days. The popular opinion would now seem to be, that the 
world has become unpoetical ; that the warm glow of youthful 
feeling, and the creative powers of the young imagination, have all 
gradually given place to the sober, unpoetical, and somber views, 
and feelings of decrepitude and age. All the sources of song are 
gone,—the fountains of Pindus and Helicon, “ where the old in- 
spiring genii dwelt,” are dry. Every bud and blossom on the 
sacred mount is withered, and the lofty-dwelling Nine have forsa- 
ken our earth, and no longer inspire those who woo them for songs 
and elegies and ditties. In one word, the world has lost its 
poetical character. 

The superficial, unchristian doctrine, taught in much of the lite- 
rature of our day is, that poetry flourishes most in an uncultivated 
soil; that the imagination shapes her choicest images from the 
mists of a superstitious age; and that the accumulation of know- 
ledge, or the light of christianity, depresses and smothers the genius 
of poetry, or at once deprives it of all its fine imagery and beauty. 
Writers tell us, that it appears in its wildest and most attractive 
form only in the infancy of society; that its most congenial region 
is that of the twilight ; and that it loses its character of boldness, 
originality, and enthusiasm, and becomes timid, unnatural, and arti- 
ficial, in proportion as the people by whom it is cultivated are re- 
moved from the state of rude and savage existence. 

We are aware, indeed, that Homer wrote his immortal work 
before Greece had arrived at the zenith of her glory ; and that in 
later times the ancient bards of Wales and Germany flourished 
amid comparative darkness. But is there no testimony in the ex- 
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amples on the other side of the question ?, When, we ask, did Virgil 
write the Aineid ? Was it in the darkness of Romet j ignorance, or 
amid the splendors of the Augustan age? But this is a work which 
has outlived all the productions of a dark and misty period. Was it 
in an uncivilized and barbarous state, or when the age, divested of 
its former ferociousness, and chastened by courteous manners, felt 
itself rising in knowledge, virtue, and intellectual superiority, that 
Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, Camoens, Shakspeare, and Milton, in 
their respective countries produced their great poems, which are 
unequaled by any succeeding writer? Did these men fear the 
advancement of knowledge, or their muse shrink from the light of 
revelation ? , 

We might adduce yet other examples, but we deem them unne- 
cessary. Ifthe theory to which we have alluded is correct, then 
we have no regrets to indulge. If it be as asserted, that genuine 
poetry cannot exist in its youthful beauty and enthusiasm, or pos- 
sess its boldness and originality, except among a people in the rude 
and barbarous state ; if it cannot bear the light of the sun, or breathe 
the genial atmosphere of knowledge and christianity , it is not in our 
hearts to mourn over her departure, or to gather among the weep- 
ers around her bier, and help to chant ‘the funeral dirge of poesy.” 

With such poetry we have no sympathy. It is not born of the 
Spirit ; it is of the earth, earthy. Nor do we believe that the loss 
of such a muse as can exist only in the mists and darkness of su- 
perstition, or appear only in the drapery of heathen mythology, is 
any great detriment to the world. It manifests no sympathy with 
man’s higher interests ; it possesses no life-giving influence. It 
may be wild and extrav agant, but it has too much of the “allu- 
vion” of buman nature about it, either permanently to please or 
instruct mankind. It may exert a mighty influence upon the rude 
and barbarous; it has often done so; yet all such poetry is des- 
tined to sink, to rise no more. 

But genuine poetry has not forsaken our world. It is in- 
deed true, that the muse is not now invoked as she was by Homer 
three thousand years ago. Venus and Cupid have ceased to be 
the theme and poetry of love. ‘The Ionian mount and the 
Delphic woods are indeed silent ; but other mountains and valleys 
have become vocal with sweeter notes and far nobler songs. 

The materials of poetry, as long as its object is to interest man 
in man, must ever remain the same, and inexhaustible. It has its 
origin in the nature of man,—in the deep and mystic recesses of 
the human soul. It is not, therefore, merely or principally the 
external, but the inner life, the mysterious workmanship of man’s 
heart, and the slumbering elements of passion, which furnish the 
materials of poetry. 

The material then, as it has been justly remarked, is not wanting; 
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but the hand of the master to fashion it. It is not the excess of 
light which prevents its progress, but the dimness of the eye. Let 
the true poet appear, the man, like Burns, of whose being poetry 
is “the celestial element,” and human nature will teem with the 
poetic, and its mysterious chords, when struck by such a hand, will 
vibrate to every heart. 

A great change, as we have before intimated, has taken place in 
modern poetry. She has laid aside her ancient costume ; but it 
yet remains to be proved that she has lost any thing essential to her 
nature, or seriously affecting her character. 

It becomes, therefore, a most interesting inquiry, what those 
causes are, which have produced the change in question ; which 
have turned the eye of the poet from external objects to the world 
of passions within ; which have excited deeper and more intense 
emotions in the soul of the poet, to embody which in words, all the 
powers of language and imagery are laid under contribution, but 
fail to exhibit the full conception. 

The principal cause, one which lies at the foundation of all oth- 
ers, is christianity. ‘The influence of the bible has led the poet 
from inanimate objects to animate,—from the threshold into the 
penetralia of nature ; from the court of the Gentiles it has con- 
ducted him into the inner temple,—to the sacred recesses of the 
human soul, “ where true poetry alone is born, nourished and in- 
vigorated for her heaven-ward flight.” 

We are aware that this is not the refined doctrine of modern 
days. Many seein to think that the bible, especially the new tes- 
tament, exerts an unhappy influence on poetry ;—that by throwing 
things so much into the light, it leaves no room for the imagination 
of the poet. ‘This is the great pomt which we wish to consider,— 
the influence of christianity on poetry. Is that influence injurious, 
or favorable ? 

We fully admit, that the influence of the bible has laid 
aside much of the machinery of ancient poetry. From many 
subjects, formerly attached to poetry, it has been divorced by the 
progress of pure christianity. A multitude of low and vulgar al- 
lusions, a host of false and superstitious associations, have been thus 
swept away. In a word, it has removed from the christian world 
all the gross absurdities of the ancient heathen mythology. As 
says Mr. Montgomery, “ From the highest heaven of invention, 
Jove and his senate are forever fallen ; and it would be as rational 
and about as easy to rebuild their temples and restore their worship, 
as to reinstate them in the honors and immortality which they 
once enjoyed on Parnassus.” 

But in all this influence and these consequences, has the bible 
destroyed any thing which is essential to the character of genuine 
poetry? Is a heathen dress the only one to which her nature is 
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suited ? We believe not. It can be shown, we doubt not, that the 
influence of the heathen mythology in the production of poetry, 
has been greatly overrated ;—that its power, in regard to what 
Schlegel calls the great constituents of poetry, and in which its 
essence consists, viz. invention, expression and inspiration, was 
very circumscribed. Some, we know, think differently. The pa- 
gan theology has been called the parent of poetry ; and appeals 
are often made in confirmation of that opinion to the poetry of 
Greece. But we should always remember the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which that poetry was composed. A great va- 
riety of elements, if we may so speak, entered into its formation. 
It was not written in the retirement of study, to meet the cold cal- 
culating eye of criticism, but to be recited or sung at their public 
games and religious festivals, where every thing combined to kindle 
and diffuse a deep and ardent enthusiasm for poetry. 

Besides, the Greeks stood on new and hitherto unoccupied 
ground. ‘The whole field of invention lay fresh before their eye, 
in all the rich luxuriance of “ virgin nature.’ Under these circum- 


stances, and blest too with the benign influence of free institutions, 
the Greeks erected their splendid triumphal arch, under which so 
many nations have passed in token of willing subjection. 

Their mythology, however, had but little influence in producing 
its symmetry, variety, or beauty. It afforded, it is true, a wide 


field for the revelry of the imagination. It presented to the mind 
of the poet a multitude of gods and goddesses. Every mountain 
and forest, every fountain and river, every bud and blossom, had 
each its presiding deity. Poetry, music, and eloquence, had, too, 
their respective patrons among those ancient deities. 

Their mythology, then, presented a multitude of objects, but 
this was all it could do. It could not refine the feelings, or give 
the poet one pure exalted idea of his subject. No; it was too 
gross, too sensual, to elevate the soul. It rarely, as Mr. Montgome- 
ry observes, ‘ touched the affections ; the divinities it presented 
were as little calculated to excite human sympathies (though in- 
vested with human passions, ) as their own images of marble and 
brass in their temples.” 

What crime does it not attribute to the gods? If they visited 
the abodes of men, it was to engage in some shameful amour,—to 
unite in some nocturne! debauch,—or to aid in some impure and 
scandalous mystery! O, if ever we have felt a sickening of soul, 
it has been to find such scenes so depicted amidst what would 
otherwise be the finest specimens of human genius! 

It is, we believe, the uniform testimony of criticism, that in 4 
poetical, as well as moral point of view, Homer’s representations 
of the gods, in general, form the weakest part of the Iliad. In- 
deed, there is no true eloquence of song in those representations 
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His deities, as Schlegel justly observes, are of a nature infinitely 
coarser, and more entangled with human infirmity, and in all re- 
spects less god-like beings, than the heroes in whose difficulties and 
quarrels they engage. Thus we see, that while their mythology 
furnished a wide field for invention, it was radically defective 
in regard to expression ¢ and inspiration. It was too low to ele- 
vate the soul, and too cold to kindle the imagination of the poet. 
There is not, we believe, a single poem in any modern lan- 
guage where its fabled deities have been introduced, and they 
are not an absolute incumbrance, not to say nuisance. Milton, it 
is true, has interwoven many of these fables in his great work, 
not, however, as ‘‘ the dreams of the human mind, but as the de- 
lusions of infernal spirits.” 

The influence of christianity tends to destroy another great 
theme of poetry. Its spirit is peace. It breathes harmony and 
love, and aims to bring together in appropriate union, all the 
wild and jarring elements of this world; and warrants the antici- 
pation of that blessed future, when we shall no more hear the 
confused noise of battle, or behold garments rolled in blood. 
The object of poetry is to please, to instruct, and to deepen our 
social interest inexistence. Is war, then, a fit subject for poetry ? 
The muse may weep,—she has often, like David, poured forth her 
bitter Jamentations over the slain with inimitable pathos. But 
what theme of pleasurable poetry does the strife of war or a field 
of death present : ? We feel that there is an awlul delusion on this 
subject, arising from early associations, and strengthened by the 
whole course of our education. We need only turn to Kames’ 
Sketches of man, to learn the sentiments of thousands on this sub- 
ject. ‘ War,” he says, ‘is necessary for man, as the school 
of magnanimity, heroism, and every virtue that ennobles hu- 
man nature. Without it, he would rival the hare in timidity 
We confess that we cannot read such sentiments without feeling 
a slow of indignation. War necessary for man! A sentiment, in- 
deed, worthy of one who had learned his philosophy in the school 
of Racine and Voltaire, and which should place its author back a 
thousand years before the christian era. How often, too, has the 
historian thrown his enchanting but deceptive colors over this 
subject ; prostituting his noble ‘talents, bowing before kings and 
warriors, While he has passed in silence some of the most splen- 
did creations of genius! Volumes, for example, he has for the 

“ petty freaks and quarrels of Leicester and Essex, i in the time of 

Elizabeth, but not a solitary page for Shakspeare.” 

To many there seems something noble in “ the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ;” something sublime in the onset of 
battles, as the contending thn meet and dash against each other ; 


something generous and. god-like in the ardor of that chivalrous 
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feeling, which glows in the hour of danger. We need not say, 
that this feeling is powerfully invigorated by the glowing descrip- 

tions of the historian and the poet, in their apotheosis of the 

warrior. To us, however, there is no poetry in such scenes. There 

are too many painful associations connected with them. Wecannot 

confine our imaginations to the glories that encircle the individual 

hero ; our minds revert to the scene where his ovation was purcha- 

sed,—the ensanguined plain,—and dwell upon the thousands that 

have fallen under his victorious car. 

Let us look at this subject in the light of sober, christian philo- 
sophy. Let us survey thus the field of Waterloo, that « Golgotha 
of nations.” There stood the mighty combatants, it is true, in 
awful array ;—the chivalrous legions cf France opposed to the 
more determined hosts of Britain. ‘They meet, and when that 
day’s work is over, what do we behold of poetry there ?—a field for 
a mile square covered with ghastly and disfigured forms, with the 
mutilated, the dying and the dead. “ Melancholy and terrific 
sounds are heard ; the shouts of victory have given place to groans 
of anguish, the complaints of the vanquished, and the prayers of 
the dying. One is calling _ heaven to protect his children ; 
another raves for a beloved wife ; a third tenderly breathes a be- 
loved name, consecrated only by that tie ; while others deprecate 
their own suflering, or plead piteously for the pardon of their sins. 
There are those who pray ardently for death, and others who im- 
plore a few minutes more of life. Some make complaints of bodily 
pain, some of the ‘gnawings of the never-dying worm ;’ while 
others, as they gaze upon the fast-flowing crimson torrent, waste 
the brief remains of breath in moralizi ing upon the shortness of 
life, and man’s careless prodigality of existence. The eyes of all 
wander wistfully over the scene that is fast fading from their view; 
and fervently do they grasp the hand of those who are mourn- 
fully bidding them a last farewell.” Surely there is something in 
all this toounnatural for a poetic theme ! something too humiliating ; 
something which gives man, with all his boasted sensibility and 
elevation of soul, a superiority, on the score of ferocity, over the 
Jion which roams through the desert, or the shark which ranges 
the ocean. ‘The lion preys upon the antelope. ‘The tiger howls 
in unison with his brothers of blood. But man, when about to 
exhibit the greatness of his soul, and furnish to after ages a theme 
for poetry, is aiming to destroy his fellow man, and by “the wisdom 
of the deep-laid plan, and the success of its execution, to gain im- 
mortal honors from the historian and:the poet ! Let no one talk of 
the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’’ Such are the 
awful consequences connected with that pomp and circumstance. 
We might as well undertake to separate the lightning’s vivid flash 
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from the riving thunder-bolt, as to dissociate in the mind of a be- 
nevolent man, the horrors of the battle-field from the glories of the 
individual conqueror. 

Is war, then, the theme of pleasure,—the object of poetry? We 
blush for poor degraded human nature ! Our hearts sicken at the 
very thought! Well may we exclaim, with the anointed bard, 
‘¢ Lord, what is man !” 

War is not only an unfit subject for poetry, but it prostrates the 
spirit of song. ‘The causes of the relapse of poetry, after Chaucer, 
as Campbell remarks, ‘‘ seem but too apparent in the annals of 

English history, which during five reigns of the fifteenth century 
continue to display but a tissue of conspiracies, proscriptions and 
bloodshed. War agitated society as one mass. ‘There was no 
refuge from its Gothic irruptions,—no sanctuary of genius secure 
from its unhallowed influence.” 

To all these sources of poetry, we fully admit, the bible is 
diametrically opposed. With war and religious persecution chris- 
tianity admits no compromise. She aims at the utter extermination 
of those malign influences, baneful alike to the fine arts and to all 
intellectual pursuits. Her spirit is peace and good-will to man ; 
her object the establishment of a universal sympathy for man as a 
social, moral, and intellectual being ; a charity which will embrace 
all, and give a hue of poetry to the whole life of man. For all the 
vicissitudes of that feeling, as Mr. Montgomery forcibly remarks, 
“are pre-eminently poetical, in every change of form and color 
which it undergoes, being intimately associated with all that is trans- 
porting or afflictive, bright and pure, grand and terrible, peaceful, 
holy and happy, in mortal existence.” 

The tendency and aim of christianity is the same with the 
legitimate and highest efforts of poetry.—to interest man in 
man,—to lift him above the grossness of material things,—to spir- 
itualize his nature, and fit him for a higher and nobler existence. 
From the time when Wickliffe opened the scriptures, which 
were a “sealed book” before,—a ‘ fountain shut up,” we can 
distinctly trace the influence of christianity on the poetry of the 
English bards, exciting the dormant intellect of the nation, and 
contributing to its future field of song. From this remark we are 
not willing wholly to except the father of the English drama. Thus 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘We are apt to compare such geniuses as 
Shakspeare, to comets in the moral universe, which baffle all cal- 
culations, as to the causes which accelerate or retard their appear- 
ance, or from which we can predict their return. But those 
phenomena of poetical inspiration are. in fact, still dependent on 
the laws and light of the system which they visit. Poets may be 
indebted to the learning, philosophy, and we may add, the religion 
of their age, without being themselves men of erudition, philoso- 
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phers, or christians. When the fine spirit of truth has gone 
abroad, it passes insensibly from mind to mind, independent of its 
direct transmissions from books; and it comes home in a more 
welcome shape to the poet, when caught from his sectal intercourse 
with his species, than from solitary study. Shakspeare’s genius 
was certainly indebted to the intelligence and moral principles 
which existed in his age; and to those moral principles the revi- 
val of pulpit eloquence, and the restoration of the scRIPTUREs to 
the people in their native tongue, contributed.” 

We do not believe, therefore, that christianity exerts an influ- 
ence prejudicial to any thing essential to the character, or material 
to the existence of genuine poetry. Its nature is not to cramp or 
paralyze man’s intellectual powers, but to quicken and invigorate 
them. We may go still farther. It has given more than it has 
taken away: it has not circumscribed, but enlarged the field of 
poetic invention. It will be admitted, that the bible has rescued 
woman from her supposed inferiority and real degradation, and 
made her the friend, equal, and companion of man. Every valley 
has been filled, and every mountain and hill brought low ; the 
rough and crooked ways of man have been smoothed, ‘straightened, 
and strewed with flowers of a rich poetic hue. 

Woman thus elevated has been called the poetry of life. And 
with reason too ; for such are the elements of her character,—het 
beauty, grace, and gentleness,—her fullness of feeling and depth 
of aflection,—her courage, when danger and trials come, yet 
crafted on qualities of the ‘softest kind :—her vivacity, which throws 
its cheering light over the gloom of man,—the fidelity of her love 
to a wayward heart ;—a sister’s affection, so feminine and dignified, 
and yet so fond, so devoted ;—the tenderness of a mother’s love,— 

‘ those thousand chords, woven with every fiber of her heart, and 
whieh complain like delicate harp-strings at a breath.” ‘These 
are pre-eminently poetical, and in every form of fear, and love, and 
hope, have furnished some of the richest, and most tender strains 
within the whole range of poetry. This entire influence, how- 
ever, was unknown and unfelt by the heathen world. In that 
world she was the slave of man’s passions. Her degradation de- 
stroyed the influence of her character. 

The moral life of man, in which christianity deepens our social 
interest, is not tamely prosaic, as it has sometimes been called. 
The charms of external nature are not so richly varied, or so 
important as the world of passions and affections within us. To 
the keen observing eye of Shakspeare, the human bosom teemed 
with poetic images. ‘To his mind the affections spread beyond 
ourselves, and reached far into futurity. The working of mtg 
passion armed his genius with an almost supernatural energy, 
the delineations of every shade and lineament of human pia ah 
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He discarded at once the whole machinery of ancient poetry. 
To him the heathen mythology was of no avail. Instead of its 
cold and distant deities interfering in the concerns of men, he had 
recourse to higher, nobler instruments. He looked at man,—stu- 
died the human heart, in all its lofty aspirations and its guilty 
depths, and employed the magic of powerful passion, and those il- 
lusions which it suggested, in his vivid descriptions,—descriptions 
of man’s higher nature, which will continue to be read and admi- 
red, as long as that nature he has so admirably portrayed shall 
continue to exist. 

If poetry should concern itself with human happiness ; if it 
should comprehend man’s higher life, and present it to the world 
in its deeper meaning, then indeed does christianity exert a happy 
influence upon poetry. ‘That influence carries the poet beyond 
where the eye of sense can penetrate, or the lamp of reason shine, 
and brings life and immortality to light, and thus fills his soul with 


‘¢ grandeur, melody and love.” 


By its all-chastening and subduing influence, it awakens in his bo- 
som the purest feelings and the deepest sympathies for man,— 


“ A sweet, expansive brotherhood of being.”’ 


Bursting the bonds of his hitherto imprisoned energies, it turns his 
thoughts upward to the jeys and pleasures of our home in the 
skies, and thus throws around the character of man, a dignity and 
importance unknown to the heathen world. 

The remarks of Prof. 'Tholuck on this subject, are so just and 
so appropriate, that we cannot refrain from transcribing them. 


‘The powers of feeling, in the stricter sense, remained undeveloped 
among the heathen. The affections of man receive their highest im- 
provement, when he lives in constant intercourse with his God. This 
inward panting of the heart after a higher and better sphere ; the 
living energies and joy in the Holy Ghost, which flow from that world, 
into the otherwise cold and desolate heart of man; it is these which 
aford the deepest incitements to the world of our affections, and awa- 
ken the most elevated and noble feelings in our bosoms. 

But of such feelings the heathen knew nothing. ‘They knew neither 
a holy God, who can unite us to himself, and make us happy, nor did 
they know any thing of the celestial home of the soul, for which it in- 
cessantly pants and strives. It was, therefore, the spirit of christianity 
which gave rise to romantic and sentimental poetry. While the poetry 
of the ancients constantly exhibited only the relation of man to the ex- 
ternal world, the poetry of christianity directed itself to the interior of 
the breast, and sang the sorrows and the joys of the human heart.’ 
Bibl. Repos. No. 7. 1832. 


The poet who would attain to the “height of this great argu- 
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ment,” must draw from the bible, the fountain of fiery inspiration, 
as Schlegel calls it. ‘The fire of pure devotion must exist at the 
same time with that of the muse, kindled to as intense a glow, and 
blazing as high. He must drink in a sacred influence from the 
pages of the inspired prophets, and attain to a sympathy with their 
minds, in the feelings of highest elevation and deepest humility. 

If it be objected, as it often has been, that religious subjects are 
not fit themes for poetry of the highest character, we adduce, with 
Mr. Montgomery, ‘the fact that three out of the only four long 
poems, which are daily re-printed for every class of readers among 
us, are decidedly religious. ‘That fact ought forever to silence the 
cuckoo-note, which is echoed from one mocking-bird of Parnassus 
to another —that poetry and devotion are incompatible. No man 
in his right mind, who knows what both words mean, will admit 
the absurdity for a moment.” “That man has neither ear, nor 
heart, nor imagination, to know genuine poetry, or to enjoy its 
sweetest, sublimest influences, who can doubt the supremacy of 
such passages, as the song of the angels in the third, and the 
morning hymn of Adam and Eve in the fifth book of Paradise 
Lost.” 

“The hymn at the close of ‘the Seasons,’ is unquestionably 
one of the most magnificent specimens of verse in any language, 
and only inferior to the inspired prototype in the book ‘of Psalms. 
And Pope’s Messiah leaves all his original productions immeasu- 
rably behind it, in combined elevation ‘of thought, affluence of im- 
agery, beauty of diction, and fervency of spirit.” 

The influence of christianity is necessary to the poet him- 
self. To be a poet, and at the same time a happy being, a 
man must, we believe, be religious. We speak here of reli 
gion as a conservative principle in this life. ‘The follies and 
misfortunes of this class of men are well known. ‘Their minds 
are so peculiarly constructed, that nothing but religious principle 
can save them from total bankruptcy of heart. ‘The celestial 
element of poetry in their minds is above this earth, and | 
destroyed by the grossness of vice. If God be not the cen- 
tral sun, from which such bodies receive their light and cheer- 
ing warmth, and around which they revolve, and to which 
they are bound by a sweet attractive influence ; the disturbing 
force through which they must pass, will most assuredly forever 
hurl them from their true and proper orbits. The names of 
Burns and Byron occur to our minds as mournful examples of this 
fact,—names which we cannot mention without sorrow of heatt. 
These men had the soul of poetry in them; their hearts were 
tremblingly alive with adoration,—but “ there was no temple 
their understandings.” ‘They were most unhappy men, —minds 
they had of the very first order, but they wanted the balancing 
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power of religious principle,—truly splendid were the efforts of 
their genius, but these could not hush the mad turbulence of their 
bosoms. ‘ Like moonlight on a troubled sea,” they only bright- 
ened the storm which they had no power to calm. 

The influence, then, of christianity on poetry is most happy. 
Nor is it to the twilight of knowledge, or the mists of superstition, 
that we are to look for the most splendid examples of. poetic inven- 
tion and diction. Light and purity exalt this divine art. What, 
we would ask,—if a single doubt remain in the minds of our read- 
ers on this subject,—what produced those examples of unequaled 
sublimity,— that bright constellation of Hebrew poetry,” which 
looks down from its celestial elevation on all the productions of the 
human intellect? What but the clear manifestation of truth to the 
minds of Isaiah, Job, David, Habakkuk, and Nahum, called forih 
those inimitable strains of poetry? What but the clear and full 
communication of truth 

* 'To the prophet’s eye—that nightly saw, 
While heavy sleep feil down on other men, 
In holy vision tranced, the future pass 
Before him, and to Judah’s harp attuned 


Burdens that made the pagan mountains shake, 
And Zion’s cedars bow ?” 


The bible, it isa remark of Schlegel, has exerted the same influ- 
ence upon the poetry of our more cultivated times, which Homer 
did among the ancients: it has become the fountain, the rule and 
model of all our figures and images. From this ssurce, the great 
masters of painting and poetry have drawn their scenes, and kin- 
dled their sublimity. It was here, that the Florentine caught his 
inspiration. It was the habitual and yearning contemplation of the 
sacred volume, which furnished Milton with his finest images, and 
prepared and animated him for the noblest flight of human: genius. 
It was on Zion’s hill, and at Siloa’s brook, that he caught that in- 
spiration, which raised him above the Aonian mount. Yes, it was 
under the refining, elevating influence of the holy oracles, that he 
rose as on an angel’s wing, and “ soared, like the bird of morn, 
out of sight, amid the music of his own grateful piety.” 

The history of English poetry bears ample testimony to the 
ennobling influence of christianity on this divine art ;—an influence 
that has produced some of the finest, sweetest strains to be found 
within the whole range of poetry. We would not undervalue the 
originality and elegance of the Grecian muse, but we cannot re- 
press the feeling that in all the scenes of demiitio tenderness 
or moral sublimity y—in all that is calculated to excite and agitate 
the soul, or to move the softer and more gentle affections of the 
heart, the British poets stand unrivaled. Homer may be more 
dramatic, and Virgil more correct ; but in Milton there is a sub- 
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limity, a moral grandeur of conception, which we believe is un- 
reached by any other uninspired poet. 

Our English poetry, as a whole, is indeed a rich inheritance —the 
tender legacy of the master spirits of by-gone days. But while we 
thus express our admiration, we must not forget that there are many 
things in this poetry which only move our abhorrence. Instances 
there are, and not a few either, of moral dignity coupled with disgust- 
ing coarseness ;—strains that might seem to come from higher regions, 
even from a seraph’s lyre, are followed by scenes which vulgarity 
itself would not stoop to own! Genius is indeed an awful trust; 
and most sincerely do we hope to see the day, when its creative 
powers shall be employed only in doing good, and in warming 
into higher and holier action the minds of men. 

We ‘hope the time is not far distant, when pure christianity will 
pour its blessed influences into every mind and heart, and like the 
fabled soul of the world, move and actuate the whole mass of 
society ; “when there will be a want of sympathy with all 
works which have not been quickened by this heavenly influence ; 
when it shall be felt that the poet has known little of nature,—that 
he has seen it only under clouds, if he has not seen it under this 
celestial light ; when, in fine, it shall be every where felt and 
acknowledged i in our literature, that man, when viewed in separa- 
tion from his Maker and his end, can neither be understood not 
portrayed.” 





Art. 1V.—Spiriruat Sones ror Socrat Worsuip. 


Spiritual Songs for Social Worship ; adapted to the use of families and pricate 
circles, in seasons of revival,—to missionary meetings, to the monthly concert 
and to other occasions of special interest. Words and Music arranged by 
Thomas Hastings of New-York, and Lowell Mason of Boston. 


Tuts work was commenced about three years since, and designed 
to be published, as then announced, in a series of numbers, eight in 
the whole, comprising such tunes, with their appropriate hymns, as 
might appear to the editors adapted to the more private wants o! 
American christians. From theit high reputation as editors and 
composers of music, we were led to expect an interesting and 
valuable collection ; and we are happy to say that these expectations 
have been fully realized. ‘In our larger and more dignified as- 
semblies,” say they, in thei preface, “ psalmody will continue 
and hold its appropriate place ; but for social and private uses; 
something is needed which is more familiar, more melodious, and 
more easy of execution.” ‘This object, which Messrs. Hastings and 
Mason have for many years been laboring to accomplish, we cor- 
dially approve; and we are desirous to give our aid to sustain and 
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secure the reform which they have so happily begun. We de- 
sign, therefore, in introducing this little volume to the notice of 
the public, to point out some of its excellences, and its adaptation to 
the wants of the christian community at the present time ; and also 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity, by some further remarks on 
the general subject, to turn the attention of literary and scientific 
men to the cultivation of sacred music as a science. 

We are aware, indeed, that “ ‘The Christian Lyre” has had 
an extensive circulation in this country ; and our notice of that 
work soon after its appearance, may possibly have contributed, in 
some degree, to such a patronage. Our readers will recollect, that 
one of the points discussed in that review, had reference to the intro- 
duction of such airs into christian worship as had been devoted to 
light and secular purposes. Some there are, we know, whose 
susceptibilities on this point are by no means languid ; and who 
are wholly averse to the introduction of tunes of this character 
into sacred worship. We are not particularly solicitous, for the 
present, at least, to weaken this aversion. ‘That the Lyre has 
had so extensive a circulation, we think need not give the friends 
of musical reform any just ground of alarm respecting the public 
taste. ‘This fact shows most clearly, in our opinion, that the 
christian community is demanding a kind of music better fitted to 
its numerous and varied wants, than the more grave and cum- 
brous tunes heretofore so generally in use ; music adapted to those 
seasons of revivals and peculiar interest with which the church 
has been, for some years past, so richly blest. The Lyre, 
as the only book designed to meet those wants, was of course 
necessarily introduced into very mauy congregations. Its influence, 
on the whole, has no doubt been of service to the cause of mu- 
sical reform. One of the benefits which we think has attended 
its circulation, is, that many persons are now enabled to sing, who 
otherwise could not share in this part of worship. In some sec- 
tions of the country, where protracted meetings have been attended 
with happy results, a large class of the converts, and choristers 
even, were acquainted with no other music than some of the tunes 
contained in the Lyre. ‘These tunes, therefore, they must use, or 
not sing at all. And we think that none, even of those possessing 
the most delicate and refined taste, could object for a moment to 
these babes in Christ praising their Redeemer in songs such as they 
might chance to know, whether modeled according to a correct stan- 
dard or not. ‘The only alternative left to them, was, either to sing 
these tunes, or be deprived of this part of worship. We believe, 
therefore, that the publication of the Lyre has been productive of 
good, in this particular, if inno other. But the christian commu- 
nity, at least a portion of it, is now looking for and desiring a kind 
of music which is more elevated and chaste in its character,—mu- 
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sic which, while it enlivens and animates the affections, shall also 
be freed from every unhallowed and unpleasant association. 

We proceed, as proposed, to point out some of the excellences 
of the “Spiritual Songs,” and show its appropriateness to the 
eee of the church at the present time. 

It contains much new and original matter. 

This of itself, indeed, would not be sufficient to commend a book 

to the christian public. If the matter it contains is not good, as well as 
new and original, its benefit to the public cannot of course be lasting. 
We regard this, however, as one important excellency of the book 
before us. In this book-making age, the most that has heretofore 
been attempted by the publishers of music, it would seem, is to 
publish and re-publish the very identical tunes over and over 
again. Every new editor would present a long list of tunes, (the 
best, indeed, that the world has ever seen,) but such as are 
already, for the most part, contained in all the principal collections 
of sacred music. Old Hundred serves for the introduction, Mear for 
the next, then St. Thomas, and so on ; all of which are confessedly 
good old tunes. But we do not wish to be reminded continuall 
of their excellence, by every editor of music throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Weare unwilling to think, as 
some seem to do, that the golden age of music is already passed, 
and that nothing but the relics of antiquity are fit for the use of 
the churches, or for that of private christians. 

The plan heretofore proposed, of publishing old tunes, and such 
only as were designed for a full choir, has been, in our opinion, 
one principal obstacle to the cultivation of the science of sacred 
music. Such tunes as were adapted to the private use of ehins- 
tians, were, for the most part, already known; and such as were de- 
signed for a choir, and consequently but ill-adapted to private use, 
the common people had no desire to learn. Consequently but few 
persons can now be found, who have sufticient knowledge of the 
science to enable them to sing any other than the most common 
tunes, with which they have long been familiar. Had a different 
course, however, been pursued ; had the new books, as they ap- 
peared, contained new and soul-stirring music, many would have 
been eager to learn. 

The truth of this remark is, we think, fully substantiated, by 
the reception which the Spiritual Songs meets with among the more 
intelligent part of the community. Not a few there are with 
our own knowledge, now learning to sing, who, had it not been lor 
this book, would have remained in ignorance of the principles o 
the science. Should editors of music, therefore, now pursue the 
plan commenced by Messrs. Hastings and Mason in this little 
volume, of giving to the public their own productions, the period 
would doubtless soon arrive, when the more intelligent of oul 
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christian assemblies would be able to sing, at sight, plain music, as 
readily as they now are to read the English language. We do not 
think this a merely possible case, but we ask, whether such a state 
of things is not to be expected ? 

2. The character of the music. We think that no one who 
claims the sensibilities common to man, can listen to some of the 
tunes contained in this little volume, without being struck at once, 
no less with the exceeding richness of their harmony, than with 
ihe simplicity and elegance of their movement. The facility and 
ease With which a tune may be sung, is, in our opinion, no small 
excellence in any piece of music. We would not be understood, 
however, to intimate that this characteristic is common alike to all 
the music of this volume; for we have found the harmony of 
some of the pieces evidently too fine and delicate to admit of 
any other than the most perfect intonation in singing. But when 
ihe intonation is thus perfect, the effect is enrapturing. Among 
tunes of this latter class, we might mention such as * The Cross,” 
“ Blake,” and some others. ‘These tunes, it will perhaps be found, 
are too fine for popular purposes. If, however, our prophecy 
should prove untrue, (as we most sincerely hope that it may,) we 
think composers will need no longer to complain of the public 
taste as being corrupt, or its standard too low. 

On the other hand, we might mention tunes of another class, 
which, unless we are greatly deceived, will be found to possess 
peculiar excellences for common uses. Among these we will 
specify, “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” “ Rock of ages,” ‘‘ In this 
calm impressive hour,” “ ‘The Judgment seat,” ‘Thou art gone 
to the grave.” ‘These tunes, as well as many others which might 
be mentioned, will doubtless be admitted to possess a high degree 
of chasteness, as well as of simplicity of character, such as must 
render them adapted for social as well as more public worship. 

3. Again, Many of its tunes were writien expressly for the so- 
cial prayer meeting and for family worship. \t must rejoice the 
heart of every devout worshiper, to find in this volume, music 
adapted to his private wants as well as public. We have often 
had occasion to grieve at the practical neglect of this part of wor- 
sip, both in the family devotions and in social prayer meetings. 
How very few are the families in which, occasionally even, in 
their devotional exercises, is raised the song of praise to their 
heavenly Father! Do christians know, are they aware how much 
interest is lost by such neglect of singing in their worship? Are 
they conscious of the happy tendency of music upon all the finer 
feelings of the soul ?—how it is adapted to check and restrain the 
(urbulent passions of the young ?—to sofien and refine the social, as 
well as the moral feelings? We doubt not that if the practice of 
ging at family worship were more common, christians would 
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more frequently experience something of those joys which thrill 
the hearts of samts on high, when they raise their song of grateful 
praise to redeeming love. We hail this book, therefore, as being, 
in Our Opinion, peculiarly adapted to christian worship, both public 
and private. 

4. Another excellence of this collection over others with which 
We are acquainted, is the peculiar adaptation of the tunes to the 
hymns in which they are designed to be sung. By this we do not 
mean, that any hymn has a tune adapted to its meter merely, but 
we refer to an adaptation of a higher kind. ‘There are many hymns 
which may 6e sung in the same music. But it is questionable 
whether the different states of mind which two different hymns, o1 
verses of the same hymn, require, can be produced by the same 
melody, or harmony ; any more than the sentiments and ideas of 
those two verses can be fully expressed in reading, by the same 
accent, emphasis, and inflections of voice. ‘This is a point which, 
so far as its philosophy is concerned, has hitherto received but lit- 
tle attention. We are the more desirous, therefore, to awaken an 
interest upon this subject in the public mind. 

In some of the music contained in the volume before us, we are 
happy to find the principles of this adaptation of which we speak, 
very beautifully lustrated. But whether this coincidence of sound 
with sense, or feeling, is the result of mere chance, Or as soit 
would say, the promptings of genius, concerning which no rules 
can be given, it is not our intention here to inquire; though we 
hope to “be able, in another place, to exhibit some at least of the 
principles on which this adaptation, or power of music, rests ; and 
show that rules may be given for this, as well as for every otlet 
branch of science. 

The tunes to which we refer as being peculiarly expressive 0! 
the sentiment of their appropriate hymns, are ‘The Cross,’ 
“ Solitude,” “The Lord is my Shepherd,” “Go forth on wings,” 
“The Judgment seat.”’ It may be interesting here to examinesome 
one or more of these, and discover, if we are able, wherein the pe- 
culiar excellence consists. ‘The first mentioned tune in this list, 
we think, cannot be well performed, by note even, without pro- 
ducing a state of mind in the auditor similar to that produced 
by reading the hymn, or by the contemplation of the dying 
agonies of our Redeemer. Yet when the hymn itself is sung, 
and the mind has something on which to rest and meditate, 
the coincidence of the music with the hymn is at once perceived 
and felt. Now we seem to see the cross with the bleeding Savior 
stretched upon it; to hear his groans, and in his agony to > behold 
his languid eye fixed upon his murderers; and in compassion and 
love we hear him saying, “ Father, forgive them, they know 00! 
what they do,”—*“ | die that they may live.” 
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The next tune which we would mention as possessing this peculiar 
excellence, is “Solitude.” In this piece there is not only the 
same adaptation of sound to the subject, but there is also a pecu- 
liar beauty and elegance in the melody of the air, as well as a 
richness of harmony between the different parts, which we think 
cannot fail to please. 

We mentioned “ The Judgment seat,” as another example of 
this effect. We were the more interested with this tune, on ac- 
count of its subject being the same with that of another tune 
bearing the same name, and which is much used in some parts of 
the country, in seasons of deep religious attention, but which to 
our own ear is always offensive. This offense arose from the in- 
congruity of the character and movement of the tune with the 
awful solemnity of the subject. We think, that no person of cor- 
rect taste can have heard the tune now referred to, without ex- 
periencing feelings similar to those which we have expressed ; and 
were he to hear on a similar occasion the tune in this book, writ- 
ten for that subject, he could never be greatly desirous, we think, 
to hear the former again. It would seem impossible, indeed, that 
any person of correct taste and common judgment, could, afier a 
moment’s reflection, suspect even, that such a prancing tune had 
ever been composed for so sacred and serious a subject, as is that of 
the judgment. It gives us peculiar pleasure, therefore, to find in 
this book a tune which may take precedence of that, and which 
is at the same time so well adapted to popular use, as we think this 
tune will prove to be. We might proceed in this way in pointing 
out this coincidence of expression between the tune and its 
lymn, but we refer the reader to the book, where he may judge 
for himself, 

The remainder of this article we will devote to some remarks 
upon such topics, in relation to the science of music, as are in- 
deed of less general attraction; but which, we hope, may still not 
prove unintelligible, and altogether devoid of interest, to many of 
our readers. 

We would direct the attention, therefore, first, to some of 
the elements which so enter into the composition of a tune, as 
properly to express the sentiments of any particular subject. 

That certain progressions of musical sounds are adapted to ex- 
press and excite certain emotions of mind, is obvious to every one 
who has the least ear for music, and who has given the subject the 
slightest attention; nor can it be doubted that a given piece 
of lyrical poetry demands a given melody, as necessarily as a 
given reading, for the clear and striking expression of its varying 
sentiments. This adaptation of musical expression to sentiment, 
may be clearly seen by examining and comparing some of the 
tunes of eminent masters. 
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‘This expression of sentiment depends on various elements, into 
which a given progression of sounds may be analysed. In enter- 
ing upon such an analysis, we will found our remarks on hymns 
contained i in the Spiritual Songs. 

We commeuce with that beautiful hymn, “ Rock of ages,” and 
will endeavor to discover what those principles are which should 
govern the composer in the adaptation of his music to this hymn. 
His first object, then, is, to determine whether the subject of the 
hymn requires the major or the minor mode. ‘The peculiar charac- 
ter of these two modes is so well known, that he would scarcely be 
liable to mistake in deciding this question. And here it may not 
be improper to institute a brief inquiry into the principal cause of 
this difference of effect in these two modes. 

[t may be remarked, in the first place, that there are certain 
sounds which are common both to the major ard the minor modes. 
These are the tonic, its octave, its fifth, and its fourth. If, there- 
fore, an air was to be composed, into which no other sounds should 
enter but these, it would possess the character neither of the one 
nor of the other of these modes. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to determine what the mode would be. Consequently the peculiai 
character possessed by each of the two modes, must depend upon 
some one or more of the other notes of the scale, in addition to 
those already mentioned; for these aforementioned notes are es- 
sentials (or at least some of them,) in every tune. 

If, therefore, to these essential notes already mentioned, are 
added, in the one case, a note which shall have its pitch of sound 
a major third above the tonic ; and in a second case, a note a 
minor third above the tonic; and if airs are now formed of these 
two classes of notes, which differ from each other only in their 
thirds, we shall perceive a very strikmg and marked difference in 
these two airs. 

Another, and to some minds a still more striking difference in 
the two modes, is caused by the change of the upper of the two 
semi-tones in the ascending scale of the minor mode. ‘This semi- 
tone, which, in the descending scale, occurs between the fifth and 
sixth degrees of the seale, is found in the ascending scale between 
the seventh and eighth degrees. 

The peculiar effect of this change will appear obvious to any 
one who will take the trouble to sing or play accurately any deep- 
ly pathetic minor air, in which the seventh of the ascending 
scale frequently occurs, which in such case is always sharped 2 
semi-tone. In the first instance, let the seventh be played sharp, 
and in the second, not sharp, and he cannot fail to perceive the 
peculiar difference between the two. 

The next subject requiring the attention of the composer, 
after having decided upon the mode best adapted to the hymn. 
might be the selection of a key in which to write his music 
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In respect to the hymn before us, the composer has selected the 
key of two sharps, as being the most appropriate. We give the 
first verse of this hymn :— 


“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ; 
Let the water and the blood, 

From thy wounded side that flow'd, 
Be of sin the perfect cure : 

Save me, Lord, and make me pure.”’ 


Whether the key of two sharps is, in fact, the best adapted to 
subjects of this character, will be, perhaps, more easily decided 
after we have examined the peculiar characters of some of the 
different keys. 

The tune set to this hymn has, we doubt not, been admired by 
all who have ever listened to it when well sung. We have often 
heard it remarked by connoisseurs in music, that this is an ex- 
quisitely fine piece of composition. And such is our own opinion. 
But of late, when hearing the tune, or when singing it, we think 
we have perceived a little incongruity, which we attribute to a 
wrong choice of key. 

The mind of the poet, it is obvious, must have been in a serene 
and placid state while writing this hymn. And such is the state 
of mind which, it appears to us, the reading of it is calculated to 
produce in others. It becomes a matter of some importance, 
therefore, in the selection of his key, that the composer take this 
circumstance into consideration. For unless this key be adapted 
to the expression of subjects of this kind, he evidently must fail in 
securing the full effect of the hymn upon the mind of the hearer. 
The key of two sharps will be found, we think, upon examination, 
to be better adapted to the expression of subje cts of some other 
character, than the one now under consideration. ‘This tune, 
(‘‘ Rock of ages,”’) although very fine in itself, as we have re- 
marked above, has, notwithstanding, something in its general char- 
acter, which, while yet not wholly inappropriate to the subject, 
does not seem to us entirely consonant with it. One cause of this 
want of appropriateness, we think may be found in the situation of 
the air upon the staff. This, it will be seen, by adverting to the 
tune, runs high. Now it must be obvious that a succession of 
notes upon the higher portion of the scale, requires a greater effort 
on the part of the performe r to sustain the voice, than a similar suc- 
cession upon the middle or lower portions of the scale: and the 
difference in these cases is well known by those who are pro- 
ficients in vocal music. ‘This effect, it would seem, must be far from 
being favorable to the existence of that state of mind which the 
subject of this hymn is calculated to can We find, conse- 
quently, (at least such is our own experience,) a little faggig in 
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the interest, which seems to arise from the relaxation of the organs 
of the voice, while singing the tune. If we are not mistaken, the 
principal melody, (or the air,) of the key of two sharps, commonly 
runs near the top of the staff; and this we conceive to be one rea- 
son why the key of two sharps is not adapted to such subjects 
as that of the hymn now under consideration: since the effort ne- 
cessary to sing an air thus written, becomes too great for that se- 
rene and placid state of mind which this subject requires. 

But the situation of the air upon the staff, is not the only acci 
dent which renders this key ill-adapted to subjects of this kind. 
There are other accidents also, in the key of two sharps, which, 
as it appears to us, tend to give it a peculiarity of character. We 
will endeavor, therefore, if possible, to discover what these acci- 
dents are. 

That the key of two sharps does, in fact, possess a characte 
different, in some respects at least, from some of the other keys, 
has long been felt by those who are in the least acquainted with 
this subject. All must have observed, for example, the marked 
difference there is between the key of one sharp and that of two 
sharps. ‘The former having a movement rather grave and heavy, 
while the latter seems to be more spirited and thrilling in its 
character. So, too, the difference between the key of two sharps 
and that of C major, is equally striking. This latter, although 
being adapted, in common with the former, to sublime subjects, is 
yet not so spirited and thrilling as the key of two sharps. 

In like manner, also, the key of three flats will be found to 
possess a character different from either of the aforementioned keys. 
This peculiarity of character will, we think, be discovered by any 
one who will take the trouble to examine tunes of this signature, 
in either the “‘ Boston H. & H. Soc. Coll. of music,’’ or “The 
Musica Sacra.” In the latter of these two collections he will find, 
in the key of three flats, such tunes as Tunbridge, Morning Hymn, 
Luton, Pergolesi; all of which seem to have a character some- 
what peculiar to themselves. We would not, however, be under- 
stood to intimate, that the same peculiarity is found in all tunes 
written in the signature of three flats. For in some cases, when the 
composer has misjudged in the selection of this key, the pecull- 
arities of the tune will be less striking, as certain other things will 
be more predominant. But we think that the reader will find 
tunes in this key possessing, in general, a character in many fe- 
spects unlike that of two sharps. Handel seems to have been 
aware of the peculiarities of these two keys, when he composed 
the “ Messiah.”—In that piece it will be found, that the airs and 
choruses, which are designed to express serenity of mind, richness 
of thought, etc., are written, for the most part, either in the key 
of three flats, or that of four sharps; which keys must obviously 
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be similar in their effect, differing from each other in pitch of 
sound, by the interval of a semi-tone only. So on the other hand, 
we find his most triumphant and spirited choruses written in the 
key of two sharps. 

In the same manner we might proceed with this method of in- 
duction, to show that there are perhaps no two, of all the different 
keys, which possess the same character of expression; but that 
each has something by which a critical ear might distinguish it 
from every other key. Our limits will not, however, admit of this 
extended examination, and as we fear that we may have been 
already tedious to some of our readers, we will just give the re- 
sults of such an examination, made by distinguished gentlemen in 
Europe. ‘The characters which they have given to the several 
keys are the following : 

*« BF, This key is rich, mild, sober and contemplative. Its 
relative, D minor, possesses the same qualities, but of a heavier and 
darker cast; more doleful, solemn and grand.—C. Bold, vigorous 
and commanding ; suited to the expressions of war and enterprise. 
A minor. Plaintive, but not feeble. —G. Gay and sprightly. Being 
the medium key, it is adapted to the greatest number of subjects. 
E its minor. Persuasive, soft and tender.—D. Ample, grand and 
noble. Having more force than C, it is suited to the loftiest pur- 
poses. In choral music it is the highest key, the treble having its 
cadence note on the fourth line. B its minor. Bewailing, but in 
too high a tone to excite commiseration.—A. Golden, warm and 
sunny. EF sharp minor. Mournfully grand.—E in sharps. Bright 
and pellucid ; adapted to brilliant subjects. In this key Haydn 
has written his most elegant thoughts. Handel mistook its pro- 
perties when he used it in the chorus, “ The many rend the skies 
with loud applause.” ‘Though higher than D, it is less loud, as it 
stretches the voice beyond its natural power. 6B minor in sharps. 
Keen and piercing, seldom used.—B flat. The least interesting of 
any. It has not sufficient fire to render it majestic or grand, and 
it is too dull for song. G minor. Meek and pensive ; replete 
with melancholy. —E flat major. Full and mellow ; somber, soft 
and beautiful. It is a key in which all musicians delight. Though 
less decided in its character than some of the others, the regularity 
of its beauty renders it a universal favorite. C minor. Com- 
plaining; having something of the whining cant of B minor.—A flat 
major. The most lovely of the tribe; unassuming, gentle, soft, 
delicate and tender, having none of the pertness of A in sharps. 
Every author has been sensible of the charm of this key, and has 

reserved it for the expression of his most refined sentiments. F 
minor. Religious, penitential and gloomy.—D fiat major. Aw- 
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fully dark. Jn this remote key, Haydn and Bethooven have wri- 
ten their sublimest thoughts. They never enter it but for tragic 
purposes, 

It is sufficient to have hinted at these effects. ‘To account for 
them is difficuit; but every musician is sensible of their existence.” 

Whether in this extract the different keys have each their 
proper character or complexion assigned, by the author or authors, 
we are not prepared to decide with. confidence at present. We 
think, however, that it might be found necessary, in some instan- 
ces, to depart from the characters here given. The key of G ma- 
jor for example, is characterized as “ pay and sprightly,” which 
does not accord with our own experience. But that a general 
classification of this kind might be made, we do not doubt. 

We now revert to the tune, (“Rock of Ages,’”’) respecting 
which this inquiry into the peculiarities of the different keys was 
napa oe If the result which is above arrived at is correct ; if it 

a principle in nature respecting the key of D in two sharps, and 
, So of E flat, in three flats, that the former is fitted to subjects of 
a bold, spirited, triumphant kind, and that the latter is fitted rather 
to subject s of a rich, mellow, serene kind, it seems highly desirable, 
that this fact should be taken into consideration by the composer, 
in the selection of his key. We would suggest, therefore, whether 
the key of three flats is not better ac lapted to the subject of the 
hymn under consideration, than that of two sharps. In the same 
manner we might proceed with other tunes in this little volume, 
beautiful indeed in themselves, and show that some other ke; 
would, perhaps, have better expressed the sentiments of the hymn 
to which they were composed, than the key in which they are writ- 
ten. In a change of key, however, it must be understood that a 
change in the melody of the air becomes necessary, and conse- 
quently a change throughout the harmony. And to this circum 
stance, we think, may chiefly be ascribed the peculiarities of the 
different keys. 

[t cannot have ese aped the notice of the critical observer, that the 
relation which the various notes of the principal melody sustains to 
the tonic, in the key of two sharps, is much unlike that of three flats. 
In the former, the melody varies above and below the tonic, whicl 
is on the fourth line of the staff, and this note occurs much more 
frequently than D its octave below. 'The notes which seem to be 
most conspicuous, however, aside from the tonic, and which seem 
to give to this key its peculiar effect, are the shrill major third on 
F, ‘and the leading note, (or the seventh,) of the scale. ‘These 
notes s, from their peculiar relation to the tonic, it is evident, must 
give a striking character to the music of this key. 

If, now, an air in the key of three flats, for instance, be ex 
amined, it will be found to range between the two tonics, and ver) 
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rarely to ascend to the major third above the highest tonic ; con- 
sequently in this air, that shrill note, the major third, which is 
so often heard in the key of two sharps, will not in this key be- 
come conspicuous, and some other note or notes must take its 
place. ‘The notes which may be said to take the place ofethe 
high major third, are the fifth and fourth of the scale between the 
two tonics. ‘The effect of these notes is in all cases such as will 
comport with the character given to the key of three flats, in the 
list above. When heard in relation to the tonic, they seem natu- 
rally to induce a mild, placid, and perhaps mellow state of mind, 
if such terms are applicable to such a subject. 

It appears, therefore, that there are three accidents, at least, 
which tend in their influence to give character to each of these 
keys. 1. The situation of the air upon the staff, as being high or 
low. 2. The frequent occurrence of the major third, as leading 
note. 3. The frequent or unfrequent occurrence of the fourth, 
fifth, and perhaps the sixth also, of the scale. 

The effect of these accidents is peculiarly striking m the har- 
mony of ‘*The Cross,” page 144 of Spiritual Songs. In this 
tune it will be observed, that both in the melody of each part, as 
well as in the harmony of the whole, the shrill major third, as 
heard in the key of two sharps, does not occur ; and the seventh, 
(or leading note,) is not heard in the principal melody, throughout 
the tune. Hence the peculiar adaptation of this tune to its sub- 
ject. We would, however, suggest whether the key of E in four 
sharps, may not be still better adapted to this subject, than that of 
one fl: 

These remarks we hope may prove sufficient to turn the 
attention of those who are curious on this subject, to a more 
definite analysis of the different keys. 

Related to this branch of our subject, there is another topic to 
which we would call the attention of our readers. It is a point 
concerning which, little, if any thing, has ever been suggested by 
authors who have written on the subject of music, although we con- 
ider it one of great practical importance. We refer to the move- 
iments and inflections of the voice, so to speak, in singing. By this 
we mean something different from the movement of the voice, 
or of an instrument, in passing from one note of the scale to another, 
which is done by a skip. In this case there is no intermediate 
sound heard between the notes, but the voice or instrument com- 
mences its tone immediately upon the note to be sung or played. 
In singing, however, (that is, expressive singing,) the human voice is 
lound to pass by a slide or concrete rise through various intervals of 
ound, before entering directly upon the principal note. ‘This concrete 
rise of the voice, which is the principal ground of difference between 
the music of a fine voice and that of an instrument, has been termed 
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by Dr. Rush, in his “ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” the arsis, 
This difference to which we refer must have been often observed 
by all. Noone probably can have heard the two, in their perfection, 
without admiring the impassioned music of the voice, over that of 
the instrument. ‘The music of the latter, although it may possess 
all that correctness of intonation, of loud and soft, of staccato and 
sostenuto, etc. etc., which may characterize that of the former; 
yet when compared with that, is found to be greatly deficient in 
a something which imparts expression and life. This difference 
may not improperly be compared to that which is seen between 
the statue and the living man. The one has all the external 
forms and features of the other; but life and soul are wanting. 
What this something is, of which we speak, has never yet been 
shown, or at least, it is to be found in no books which have come 
within our reach ; ; unless we except the work before referred to, 
« Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the Human Voice.” In this incom- 
parable production, the author has not only clearly defined and il- 
lustrated all the various inflections of the speaking voice, but he 
has also stated some facts respecting the movements of the voice 
in singing, which are worthy of great attention. He remarks, 
that in singing, the voice passes through certain concrete rises 
and falls, similar to those through which it passes in speaking. 
Their order, however, in reference to the note sung in the one 
case, and spoken in the other, is directly one the reverse of the 
other. In speaking, this concrete rise, called “ the vanishing 
movement,’ occurs after the note or “ radical’ is heard ; whereas 
in singing the concrete rise, “ the arsis” occurs before the note 
sung. ‘The interval through which the voice passes in this latter 
case, varies from that of a semi-tone, and perhaps an interval even 
smaller than this, to that of an octave, and of the ninth even. 
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In this example, the large notes represent the notes to be sung, 
and the small notes with their connecting lines the arsis ; which in 
both examples, the voice touches lightly, and rises rapidly from 
them into the note. 

This, however, is advancing but one step in this science, al- 
though it may be an important one. In speaking, Dr. Rush has 
shown most clearly, that the ever- varying shades of ex pression 
depend upon the ‘“ vanishing movement” of the voice, after leaving 
the “ radical’’ sound, or else upon the waves of the voice, which 
are combinations only of the rising and falling vanishes. By pur 
suing this analytic method of investigation, in relation to the 
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movements of the voice, that author has been able to de- 
cide with absolute certainty, that in common historic narration, 
for instance, the “ vanishing movement” is, in every syllable, 
through the interval of a tone. In like manner he has decided 
with equal certainty respecting the “ vanishing movement” used 
in the sublime and pathetic. 

Now, having come to a knowledge of the fact, as exhibited above 
that the voice in singing passes though a concrete rise, similar 
to that in speaking; might it not be inferred that, as in speak- 
ing, so too in singing, the delicate shades of expression are pro- 
duced by the use of the arsis of the various degrees of interval ? 
That rules might be given for the use of the arsis in singing, 
similar to those of the vanish in speaking, we think cannot be 
doubted, after the full effect of the arsis shall have been known. 
We will attempt to show this effect, therefore, by resorting to exam- 
les. 

The first which we shall adduce is a solo from “ Handel’s Mes- 
siah,” ‘“‘ Why do the nations so furiously rage?’ ‘The character 
of this solo, it will be seen by adverting to the Messiah, 
is very marked and striking, consequently it must require a 
peculiar movement of the voice, fully to express the  senti- 
ment. Now a variety of expression in the same music, it is ob- 
vious, can be produced in no other way than by various uses of the 
arsis, though this fact may not be known to singers when they at- 
tempt to vary the expression in any given instances. ‘That this is 
really so, however, can be demonstrated by the use of an instru- 
ment, when variety of expression is aimed at, in the same melody. 
The instrument it is true may vary its tone from loud to soft, and 
its movement from fast to slow, and the contrary ; but no variety 
of expression, of any importance, is produced by these changes. 
Now let the voice take the same melody, and introduce the dif- 
ferent varieties of the arsis, (which it is obvious the instrument 
cannot do,) and the variety of expression will at once be striking. 
Let these same trials be made with the solo before us, and if we 
lave not erred in our experiments on this point, it will be found, 
that the use of the arsis, extending on the principal notes through 
the interval of an octave, will alone produce the right expression 
of the subject of this solo. 

_ Let the like experiment be made also upon the solo “ Com- 
lort ye my people,” which is the opening of “The Mes- 
sith.” In this case we think it will be found that the arsis of an 
interval not greater than a fifth on the principal notes is required. 
If, then, the subjects of these two solos are compared, it will be 
perceived that in their character they are entirely different. In 
the former, the mind seems to be in a state of exulting triumph ; 
While in the latter it is in a state of great serenity and composure, 
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looking forward to the time when all its trials and sorrows shal] 
forever be at an end. Consequently in the expression of this 
latter subject, there should be nothing in the inflections of the 
voice, in the least calculated to ruffle or to agitate the feelings, 
or to destroy the serenity of the mind. The arsis of some interval. 
therefore, less than that of an octave, must be used ; for it will be 
found, if we mistake not, that the arsis of this interval can be used 
only in a highly excited state of the mind ; and that the arsis of 
the fourth and fifth is adapted to a state of mind far more quiet 
and calm. 

We now proceed to the minor mode. In this we shall find, be. 
sides the relative situation of the semi-tones, which is different 
from that of the major mode, as was seen above, and which consti. 
tutes one of the principal peculiarities of this mode, that the arsis also 
passing through certain intervals differcnt from those of the majo: 
mode, forms another peculiarity. 

In both modes there may be made, at least, two general classe: 
of tunes, which differ from each other in their expression. We 
have referred above to an example of each of these classes o! 
tunes in the major mode ; we will now point out some of the pecv- 
liarities of these classes in the minor mode. 

The first class consists of such tunes as are not deeply pathetic 
but which are, nevertheless, strictly minor in their mode, and 
which require the arsis of the minor third, the fourth and the fifth, on 
the principal notes. In this class it will be perceived, that the 
arsis differs from that of the second mentioned class in the major 
mode, only in the use of the minor third, instead of the major third in 
that class. ‘The other, and the only class of tunes in the minor mode 
to which we will now refer, require an arsis which never exceeds: 
minor third; and on those notes which give character to the tune 
the arsis is that of a semi-tone, and in some instances it is perhaps 
even less than this. The effect of this small arsis when skillful 
used, is inexpressibly fine. Of this any one may satisfy himsell, 
who has perfect command of these small intervals of sound, by 
singing some deeply pathetic air. In the first place, let him sing 
it, using no arsis at all; next let him use the arsis of the octave; 
and finally let him sing it with the arsis of the minor third, or o! 
the semi-tone on all the principal notes, and the difference be- 
tween the three will be sufficiently manifest. 

In conclusion, we will advert to some of the reasons why 
sacred music should receive more particular attention in ou! 
colleges and theological schools. Our design is not, indeed, 
to urge the importance of this science, at the expense of any other: 
nor do we mean, that it should be taught to the whole body 
of the students, like the other sciences. But we feel, that sacred 
imuste has not hitherto received that attention. which its mpot 
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tance in the christian community demands. Were the relation 
which this sustains towards the church, the same as that sus- 
tained by painting and drawing, or, indeed, any of the fine arts, 
we should not regard its cultivation of so much practical im- 
portance as we now do. But when we consider, that this is a 
science with which all christendom is concerned, a science which 
is, to a certain extent, connected with the vital piety and spiritual 
crowth of all christians, more or less, we cannot but think it de- 
serving of a far more particular attention, by those who are to pre- 
side over and direct the religious affairs of the church, than it has 
ever yet received. In this view of the subject, it would seem 
strange, indeed, that a science, whose importance is so universally 
admitted in words, should be held, in fact, in so low estimation by 
the christian community, as is the science of sacred music. All 
profess a high attachment to it. But where is the evidence 
of the sincerity of this attachment? Can they point to our 
colleges, and there show the professors of this science, as they can 
do with respect to the other sciences? Not evena single pro- 
fessor or teacher can be named, in any of our colleges, whose duty 
it is to impart instruction of any kind in this science. How ts 
this fact to be accounted for? especially, when we find upon the 
catalogues of these institutions the names of those who impart in- 
struction in almost every art and science that can be mentioned. 
But sacred music, with which not only private individuals, but the 
whole christian world, is confessedly and practically interested, has 
nota single man devoted to its improvement. We leave this 
lact, therefore, to be accounted for by those who hold the power 
of reformation in their own hands; we mean the fathers and minis- 
ters of the church. 

The grounds upon which we would urge a particular attention to 
this science, in our colleges and theological schools, are the fol- 
lowing : 

l. The practical importance which it sustains to the community 
at large. 

The sciences of the mathematics, of chimistry, etc., have each 
their appropriate professor, and in this we all rejoice. A few 
years since, and even chimistry could not claim a single pro- 
lessor in this country. Now she has many, and able ones. But 
can it be said that the spiritual, the eternal interests of the com- 
munity, are more vitally concerned with the science of chimistry 
than with the science of sacred music? Can it be said, that this 
Is less essential to the prosperity of the church than that science is ? 
Why then shall not the science of sacred music take its rank 
among its kindred sciences, and receive that degree of attention 
which its relative importance demands ? 
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We are aware, that the objection may arise, against its be- 
ing made a subject of particular attention in our colleges, that the 
time of the student is already occupied with the studies of the 
present course, so that it would be impossible to crowd this 
science into the short term of four years, without encroaching 
too much upon some of the other studies. We know, that the time 
of the student is, or may be, fully and profitably occupied with the 
studies of the present course. But that it is so occupied, that a 
portion of each week, or day, if you please, might not be profit. 
ably spent in the study of this science, we do not believe, or that 
his other studies would receive detriment by such a procedure. His 
powers, under the present plan, may, indeed, be taxed to the 
utmost. But may it not be, that a certain degree of attention to 
the various branches of sacred music, would, instead of proving a 
hinderance to his other studies, be of real benefit to them? We 
have heard it remarked, by those who have had experience in 
gymnasia and other preparatory schools, and_ particularly in 
schools of young misses, that those of their scholars who have 
taken lessons regularly in music, have excelled in the other brancli- 
es of their study. ‘I’his remark accords with our own experience, 
also, on this point. 

We know, indeed, that it has been said, (and not without some 
just ground for the remark,) that if a student in college is distin- 
guished as a musician, it is generally his only distinction. But 
there have been, and still are, exceptions to this remark. The 
names of Dwight, Fisher, and others who might be mentioned, 
are sufficient to establish the truth of our assertion. With re- 
spect to those of whom this maxim is true, we think adequate 
reasons may be given to account for such failure in their literary 
and scientific course. One of these is, that most of those of 
whom the remark is true, turned their attention to the practice 
of singing and playing only, and not to the study of music asa 
science. ‘This habit is, of itself, calculated to induce a kind ol 
mental dissipation, and consequently a dislike for severe and close 
application to study. But had the same persons been directed to 
the study of the science of music, as well as to its practice, we 
doubt not that very different results would have been witnessed. 

Again. The beneficial effects of singing upon the voice, is 
another reason why music should receive more particular at- 
tention in our colleges and theological schools. 

It is often remarked, by teachers of elocution, that music and 
elocution are sister arts; and that the cultivation of the one 
tends to improve the other. The direct and immediate effect pro- 


duced upon the voice, by singing, is that of enriching and strength- 


ening its tone, as well as of increasing its compass. ‘The first two 
of these effects are secured more commonly by exercising the 
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voice on the lower parts of the scale ; orin other words, by singing 
the bass; the last by singing both bass and treble. It is, we be- 
lieve, a common fault with those who undertake the cultivation of 
the voice in this way, as also in speaking, to overstrain it at first, 
which always brings on a hoarseness, and perhaps a!so a severe 
soreness of the throat ; and this is taken as a sure evidence of a 
defect in nature. ‘The practice is, therefore, at once abandoned. 
Now the improvement of the voice, as of every other faculty, is, 
and ever must be, a work of time. It is no more to be expected, 
that the voice can be brought from a feeble and rude state, to ex- 
hibit all that strength and richness of tone which characterizes the 
voice of a distinguished vocalist, or elocutionist, than that the 
mind of a savage should attain, by a half dozen lessons in the 
mere elements of science, to that state of perfection which cha- 
racterizes the mind of the philosopher. So great and desirable 
an object, as the re-modeling of the voice, can be attained only 
by acontinued and systematic course of practice. But if such a 
course be adopted and persisted in, the results will be found, we 
think, in most cases, amply to repay the student for the time and 
labor which it may have cost him. A rich, mellow voice, possess- 
ing at the same time great strength and compass, Is no ordinary at- 
tainment. Nor is it to be expected, that these properties in their 
perfection will in all cases be attained, whatever course of instruc- 
tion is adopted. But we feel assured, that much may, and ought 

to be, accomplished under some course of instruction. For it 
cannot have escaped the notice of any one, whose attention has 

heen in the least degree awake to this subject, how few are the num- 

ber of good public speakers. ‘The voice of one is squeaking, of an- 

other nasal, of a third croaking, and so on. Now all these must have 

ther effect upon the popular ear, to impede the progress and weak- 

en the power of the gospel. It is not enough to say, in reply to 

this, that if the speaker be affected, his hearers will be so too. 

These things, how much soever the speaker may feel, will act as 

so many hinderances to prevent him from gaining possession of the 

hearts of his hearers; and to deny this, is to contradict the testi- 

mony of both philosophy and observation. 

_ Another reason why music ought to have its appropriate pro- 

lessor, 1s founded on the fact, that collegiate students, in passing 

through their course of education, generally make little or no real 

addition to their knowledge of this science. 

That such is the fact, no one, we think, who has had ex- 
perience on this subject, will pretend to deny. Nor is it a diffi- 
cult matter to account for such a result. For in the first place, 
here is, according to the present course of instruction, no portion 
(time assigned for the study of this science, to those who are 
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so disposed; much less are they favored with any oral or prac- 
tical instruction of any kind, from a professor or suitable person, 
That there are exceptions to this remark, as there are to all 
other general truths, we do. not pretend to deny. But these ex- 
ceptions form no reason why such a branch of instruction should 
not be allowed. If any one doubts the rareness of these excep- 
tions, he has only to make himself acquainted with preachers geu- 
erally in this country, and if his experience proves like our own, 
we think he will no longer be sceptical on this point. 

We would not be ‘thought, however, to impute to this class 
of men personally, the causes of the present condition of mu- 
sic in our country. We are well aware, and we think it must 
appear equally evident to others, from what has been said above, 
that, with desires however strong to gain a competent knowledge, 
both practical and scientific, of sound music, they could have ac- 
complished but little at the utmost, under the present course ol 
study pursued in our colleges and seminaries of learning. Still, 
we believe, that feeling as they must the evils of this neglect, and 
having it in their power, by their influence, to effect a revolution 
in this matter, they will suffer an appeal, like the present, in be- 
half of sacred music. We hope we shall not have spoken in vain; 
but that an effort, at least, may soon be made, to place this scienc: 
also in that rank which its importance demands. 








Arr. V.—Tue Cuaractrer anp Writings or Epmunp Burke. 


The Works of Edmund Burke ; with a Memoir of his Life ; 3 vols. New-York, 
1833. 

To one who is familiar with his character and writings, and who 
has learned properly to estimate them, the name of Epmunp Burke 
is associated with many agreeable recollections. Not merely is i 
the name of an individual whom he has been taught in general to 
regard as a great man, and who accomplished much by the powet 
of his intellect ; but it belongs to one in whose character he feels 
a personal interest, and with whom he claims, in some sense, a pel- 
sonal acquaintance. ‘This very reverence, so cherished, however, 
may in certain respects disqualify a person for forming exact ant 
severe conclusions respecting his character and writings, or for pre- 
senting his own opinions to others, as those on which they may with 
safety Tely. For he speaks of a man who has been to him as it wer? 
a friend and instructor ; and his feelings rather prompt him to give 
utterance to his heart in glowing language, than to task himself to 
state with distinctness and accuracy, those qualities which excite 
his emotions and call forth his praise. 
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In attempting to lay before our readers a just estimate of the 
character and writings of this great man, we do not promise ourselves 
entire exemption from such an influence. We have no intention, 
however, to utter that which we merely wish to be true, but to in- 
quire rather what is true, and what will it be for the interest of oth- 
ers to know. We mean not to dwell upon his personal and poli- 
tical history, or the many interesting and instructive lessons which 
these would teach us; nor will our inquiries relate mainly to the 
mental superiority displayed in his works. We aim rather to de- 
termine the permanent value of his character as an example, and 
the usefulness of his writings as a repository of treasures, rich in 
intellectual and moral worth. 

Mr. Burke was eminently a sertous man. We do not mean by 
this, merely, that when he had once formed an opinion, he held it 
with great strength of conviction, and presented it to others with 
creat impressiveness, and earnestness of eloquence; but that his 
inward character, and his habits of thinking and feeling, were 
serious and in earnest. Without this character, perhaps, as easily 
as with it, a man may be powerful as a debater, skillful as a logi- 
cian, spirit-stirring as an orator, and unyielding, where he has com- 
mitted himself, as a partisan. But he who possesses it, is in the 
habit of viewing every thing which he himself says and does, as 
well as all that others say and do, as involving results on which rest 
a weighty responsibility, and which will be widely felt, either for 
«ood or ill, by mankind. He thus gives an aspect of importance 
to all that surrounds him; a deeper shading, if we may so speak, 
is thrown over what would otherwise interest but for the moment, 
and then pass away. ‘The mind is also acted upon in turn by this 
aspect, which it had first given to objects without itself. ‘The feel- 
ings have more of tone about them; the words are cautiously 
and slowly uttered; and the actions all show, that they are per- 
lormed to some purpose. ‘The frivolous and light, whether they 
are so in their intellectual or moral habits, call such a man severe, 
and flee from his staid and reproving looks. We by no means in- 
tend to assert, that such a cast of mind and character involves 
either virtue before man, or holiness in the sight of God. We are 
speaking here of mental and moral habits, not of moral character, 
—of the manner in which principles and feelings are shown forth, 
not of principles and moral feelings themselves. Mr. Fox, in 
these respects, as in many others, was a contrast to Mr. Burke. 
He was, no doubt, often more earnest, perhaps more convincing as 
an orator ; but was it the man who thus affected his audience ; or 
Was it not the magic of his words, and the witchery of his elo- 
quence ? We might even suppose him, with a feeling which would 
excite our sympathy, to have given utterance to the gravest moral 
precepts, and to have enforced them with an earnestness and pow- 
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er which would add strength to the virtuous purposes of many a 
better man than himself. But should we not have been able at 
once to see, that, whatever else might have been true of his moral 
feelings, they were not of the kind which control the life, and give 
sincerity to the words. In private life, also, we might have been 
interested in the generous and amiable feelings which we are sure 
he possessed ; but would our interest have been of the same sort 
as that with which we look upon a good, or even on a bad man, who 
exhibits controlling energy in his character, and steady adherence 
to his purposes? We think not. 

Were it necessary to state particularly the forms in which Mr. 
Burke most strikingly exhibited his prevailing earnestness of feel- 
ing, we mention as one, the sacredness of regard with which hi 
held all his opinions. He would hardly acknowledge it as possi- 
ble, that his interest in them resulted at ail from their being those 
of his party, or as likely to subserve his private interests. From 
those mistakes which must attend on human frailty, he claimed no 
exemption, and to them he was ever ready to admit the fall ex- 
tent of his li: ibility ; ; but if he erred, he claimed to err unconsciously, 
and with a serious conviction of the truth of that in which he had 
been mistaken. It may here be asked, Is not this the ease with 
all men? What man is to be found, who is willing to confess be- 
fore his fellow-men, that his zeal arises from private favor or dis- 
like, or from a regard to party interest? ‘This is not, however, the 
real question. It should rather be asked, Do all men feel the 
same reluctance which he did, to confess the fact to themselves, 
and coolly face it? When it is charged upon them by another, 
they indeed resent it; but it is with that boisterous assumption 
and that insolent defiance which so often attends the consciousness 
of guilt; and as often is the only thing which discloses the secret, 
that offended pride and conscious mortification is within. Such a 
man as Mr. Burke is grieved as well as irritated, and uses the 
language of complaint, as well as retort. Accordingly, from 
no man did unfeeling and reckless levity meet with more severe re- 
buke, than from him; and never did the person who used it so entire- 
ly feel, that he had mistaken his opponent and wretchedly misem- 
ployed his weapons. His success in his reply, however, did not de- 
pend on the aptness and skill of his retorts ; for he rarely rested 
his cause upon any thing that was not of a graver character than 
this. It was his object to make his adversary and all others feel, 
that here where his principles were questioned, here was no place 
for levity ; and then to overwhelm the assailant by a bursting storm 
of indignation, or, perhaps, of terrible but most serious sarcasm. 
It was as when the man at arms comes down with all his might 
upon the dexterous and wily fencer, or as when Richard, the lion- 
hearted, cleaves asunder the nicole Saracen. The man of un- 
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thinking levity, or of profane jesting, if you meet him thus, 1s over- 
awed, and made to feel, that his power is destroyed, and his im- 
pertinence can find no place. As mstanc es of his mode of dealing 
with such men, we might cite any of those later writings of his, 
'  inwhich his whole soul was called out against the frivolity and 
} impious levity of France, or that of her defenders in his own 
country. No man can re vad such productions without feeling, that 
whatever else is true of them, their author at least was a man in 
earnest, and that, too, in something more than in the ordinary 
acceptation of ahs word. ‘The famous * Letter to a noble Lord,” 
written under circumstances of great irritation and deep domentic 
affliction, displ ays the seriousness of his character, in a manner 
which is sometimes fearfully interesting. It stands out in every 
page, In the cool and unmerciful dissection which he gives to 
the opinions and motives of his adversary, and the party which 
he had espoused. It tinges with a graver colormg, what might 
otherwise be called a coarseness of humor and hyondnnne of ridi- 
cule, which a severe taste would condemn. But we pass over 
every thing of this kind, and rest with a most affecting interest on 
those passages in which he speaks directly of himself:— 








‘T was not, like his grace of Bedford, swaddled, and rocked, and 
dandled into a legislator ; ; ** Nitor in adversum” is the motto for a 
man like me. I possessed not one of the qualities, nor cultivated one 
of the arts, that recommend men to the favor and protection of the 
creat. I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little did I follow 
~ trade of winning the hearts, by imposing on the understandings, of 

ie people. At every step of my progress in life, (for in every step 
was I traversed and opposed, ) and at every turnpike I met, I was 
obliged to show my passport, and again and again to prove my sole title 
to the honor of being useful to my country, by a proof that [ was not 
wholly unacquainted with its laws, and the whole system of its interests 

1 abroad and at home. Otherwise no rank, no toleration were for 
me. Thad no arts but manly arts. On them I have stood, and, please 
God, in spite of the duke of re. and the earl of Lauderdale, to the 

{ gasp I will stand.’ vol. - p- 199. 























And then there is that mournful strain in which he laments the 
loss of his son :— 





‘The storm has gone over me; and [ lie like one of those old oaks 
Which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all 
my honors; T am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth ! 
There, aul prostrate there, I most unfeignedly recognize the divine 
justice, and in some degree submit to it. But whilst 1 humble myself 
before ‘God, I do not know that it is forbidden to re pel the attac ‘ks of 
unjust and inconsiderate men. The patience of Job is proverbial, 
Alter some of the convulsive strugeles of our irritable nature, he sub- 
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mitted himself, and re pented in dust and ashes. But even so, I do not 
find him blamed for reprehending, and with a considerable degree of 
verbal asperity, those ill-natured neighbors of his, who visited his dune- 
hill to read moral, political and economical lectures on his misery. | 
am alone. [have none to meet my enemies in the gate.’ vol. ii. p- 205. 


But perhaps there is nothing in his history, which at the same 

time is so decisive on this point, and so strikingly illustrative of his 
regard for his opinions, as his rupture with Mr. Fox. Their at- 
tachment for each other had taken almost every form under which 
mutual affection blesses man. Burke had been to Fox a fathe; 
and an instructor,—had imparted to him many of his political 
principles, and had guided him in his political conduct. They 
had, also, through the whole course of their political life, up to the 
moment of their separation, been fellow-combatants for the same 
cause, and had continued bound in fast friendship to each other. 
But all this was forgotten and put aside from his view by Mr. 
Burke, the instant in which his friend disowned and attacked thos 
principles, which he looked upon as connected with the perma- 
nence of the British constitution, and as being the only sure foun- 
dation of social order. ‘Their personal friendship was at onc 
broken off, and never resumed. We are even told that on his 
death-bed, Mr. Burke refused to see Mr. Fox. For sublimity and 
touching pathos, the story is unmatched even by the severe and 
stately tales of classic tragedy. All men, whatever they may 
think of the wisdom or reasonableness of such a decision, will a 
least acknowledge, that it could have been adopted and persisted 
in, by no other than a man of great seriousness and weight o! 
char: e dignity, not of strong passion, but 
of an inflexible determination. ‘Those who would see for them- 
selves, whether Mr. Burke, on the immediate occasion of its adop- 
tion, was excited in an unbecoming manner, may read with advan- 
tage his “ Appeal from the New to the Old Ww higs.” 

His views of human nature, too, and of the destinies and interests 
of mankind, are those of a thoughtful and serious man. In thi 
sober estimate which he forms of human happiness, there is th 
fullest acknowledgment of the sacredness of the social and domes- 
tic affections, and of their intimate connection with all that gladden: 
the heart of man. With these he never trifles, and of them he 
never speaks, except as one who is not ashamed of his humanity. 
We know him at once to be a person who glories in the delights 
of home, in the endearments of the domestic circle, and the so- 
lemnities of duty and of conscience. Most men who take part in 
public deliberations, neglect any regard to these, and seem ashamed 
to speak of them before their fellow-men. While they sit in all 
the state of their public character, these things are in their view 
but trifles. ‘Trifles, replies the solemn reprover, they are “ ties 
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which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron.” Accor- 
dingly he not only recognizes them as having a real existence, but 
as fit subjects for legislative notice and enactment. In consulting 
for the interests of a people, his first inquiry was, What are their 
feelings, —their sympathies; and where are consecrated their attach- 
ments as men and as patriots? Above all, what are their prejudi- 
ces ? since for prejudices, whether harmless or injurious, no man ever 
manifested a more sacred respect. He did not inquire, whether 
their origin was not unreasonable, and therefore if they ought not 
io be sacrificed ; but, Do they exist, and how shall we adapt our- 
selves to them? Is a change in the government of a colony pro- 
posed, he does not ask, Will the additional clauses, or the new en- 
ictment give a greater influence to their votes, or endow them 
with a more ample possession of nominal freedom? or, will it put 
money in their purses ? but, How will it affect their hearts? Will 
it unite their feelings more closely to the parent state, and towards 
their own rulers at home? If such ties as these are to be severed, 
if these delicate tendrils are to be rudely torn from all to which 
they have attached themselves and fondly cling, his hand will not 
join in the sacrilegious act. He would secure the hearts of the 
people; and with him the phrase had a meaning which it does not 
olien bear in the mouths of political men. 

He had, however, no tendency to dwell! exclusively, or with a 
morbid sensibility, upon the dark shades of human life. He did 
not refuse to join, with a free response, in the song of nature and 
ihe glee of human voices; or to yield his feelings to any thing 
which should excite gladness in the heart of man. ‘The dark col- 
oring Which this maze of human destiny wore in his sight, was not 
siven to it by a jaundiced eye; but was seen by one that was clear 
and penetrating, and which never refused to look at things as they 
awe. It is in the most faithful mirrors, that we expect to see the 
lines of deformity represented with the most exact fidelity, as well 
as to behold reflected back the freshness and living reality of all 
that is beautiful. Still it must be acknowledged, that his chosen 
walks were ever in the twilight of thought and feeling. He de- 
lighted to place himself among scenes, and to surround himself with 
associations, such as give pensiveness to the hour of meditation, 
and sobriety to the character. He could neither make a jest with 
ease, nor retort one with graceful aptness. He had no power over 
the lively notes and the brisk changes of the violin, but delighted 
rather to pour forth the solemn peal and the measured harmonies 
of the noble organ. He loved antiquity with a religious reverence. 
He delighted to walk by himself down its long-drawn aisles, and 
\o gaze on its pictures as they met his eye in succession, and fell 
pon his view in mellowed and softened colors. Speaking of cer- 
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tain acts of parliament, and of the language in which they were 
frained, he says :—- 


‘It is the language of your own ancient acts of parliament. It is the 
genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, home-bred sense of this 
country.—I did not dare to rub off a particle of the venerable rust that 
rather adorns and preserves, than destroys the metal. It would be a 
profanation to touch with a tool the stones which construct the sacred 
altar of peace. [ would not violate with modern polish the ingenuous 
and noble roughness of their truly constitutional materials. I put my 
foot in the track of our forefathers, where I can neither wander no; 
stumble.’ vol. i. p. 241. 


Now it is very easy to smile at this declaration, and to consider 
it, in our self-complacent wisdom, as an amiable weakness, and as 
harmless enthusiasm. But is it wise in us to do so ; or do we feel so 
inclined in our best and happiest moments ? Are not these the feel. 
ings of human nature? And have we not a personal interest, anda 
sort of familiar acquaintance, with him who thus lays open to us 
his feelings, and speaks from his heart? Is it not also the case, that 
where there is no reverence for antiquity, there is no gentleness, 
no kindly emotions, nothing but hard-heartedness ? 

The true account of the existence of these habits of thought 
and feeling in Mr. Burke, is to be found in the fact, that he refer- 
red every thing within himself to principles, such as a mind like his 
could not but be continually forming. ‘These he suffered to pre- 
side over his intellect, and to rest on his heart, with a weighty and 
overawing power. Now it is impossible for a man to carry sucha 
habit about with himself, and to be continually looking at every 
thing in wide and extended relations, without becoming a man o! 
sobriety, and even of severity of character. A little incident oe- 
curs to a man of these habits,—-such a one as happens daily, and 
is unheeded by the unreflecting ; it arrests his attention, and 
he reflects on it, as having at one time given an entire change to 
the character of an individual, or as having decided the fate of a 
nation ; and he pauses while there comes up before him the prir- 
ciple in himself and others, which gave it its power, and laid the 
foundation for its consequences. Hamlet is a man of this charae- 
ter, and morbidly so, insomuch that he is unfitted for action, and 
becomes the sport of his own reflections. He is drawn aside from 
all that interests him at the moment, and which calls him to a de- 
cisive effort ; because he must pursue out those universal truths 
which the occasion suggested. 


Now might Edo it,— 
And now Pil dot; 
Butso he goes to heave: 


And a ' 
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Thus was his arm ever palsied by his thoughts, when he would 
stiffen it to action. s 
The principles upon which such a man fixes, are almost of ne- 
cessity of a high moral tone ; and we expect them to beso. We 
sive the name moralizing to his more general and Jess determinate 
acts of mind, and we look for a greater degree of seriousness, when 
he formally states principles and rules of conduct. Accordingly, 
in almost every page of Mr. Burke’s writings, we find the fullest 
recognition, and not only so, but the fearless and hearty acknow- 
ledgment, of the claims of man’s moral nature, and of the sacred- 
ness of its demands. ‘To the fact of its supreme and rightful sway, 
he ever yielded a cordial assent ; and not merely with that passing 
notice which all men bestow upon it by common consent, but as if to 
something which is ever near us, and which should awaken in us a 
ready and willing obedience. ‘There was no sublimer sight for him, 
than the man who struggles with his own faults, and exerts himself 
manfully to rule his own spirit ; nor was any thing more sacred 
in his eye, than that scrupulous regard to its minutest requirements, 
which passes with the world as proof of a narrow mind. The con- 
scientious man was with him the only man who is worthy of the 
name; and he who possessed not such a character, he regarded as the 
one who is truly enslaved, degraded, and mean. His recognitions 
of man’s moral obligation are neither those of the sentimental mo- 
ralizer, who admits every thing in regard to it except what is practi- 
eal; nor that of the mere ethical philosopher, who has discovered 
by his analysis, that man is under its law. It has all that warmth 
and heartiness of feeling, which is denoted by the word faith. He 
had faith, that man is sacredly bound by its commands, as truly as 
he had faith that man is moved by domestic and social love ; and for 
the same reason, because he felt both in his own breast. He ap- 
pealed to both, as alike real, and called upon the consciousness of men 
for an assent to the fact of their existence. He drew his illustra- 
tion from the one as freely as trom the other ; and it was with none 
of that awkwardness which characterizes some of the homilies on 
moral philosophy, which are attempted by our modern statesmen. 
With the same ease, he passed from moral duty to that which 
ives It its sacredness, and spake with equal freedom and conscious 
self-possession, of man’s duties to God. ‘The conscience was with 
hima law, which is revealed by a law-giver. He did not strip 
it of all its sacredness, or elevate it into an idol of itself, by sepa- 
rating it from the Being who gave it, and who maintains its life in 
the breast of man ; without whom it has no meaning, and who 
's a living and personal God. Many, we doubt not, are so zealous 
lor this monitor within, and so superstitious even, after their own 
lashion, in their regard for it, and so strenuous for its rights, that 
they are offended if we refer to Him who has written this law in 
Vou. VI. 30 
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the heart, and are sorely scandalized at any specific recognition of 
him, as living to execute the sanctions which it threatens. But 
with Mr. Burke it was far otherwise. If it is true that he treate; 
all else which concerns man with a serious and sacred regard, it js 
as true that he spake of his relations to God with a seriousnes 
approaching solemnity. His allusions to the word of life, to the 
ministers of religion, to the church, which he considered a main 
pillar in the temple of our common faith, were made with the great- 

d est freedom, and what is more to our purpose, with ease and apps- 
it rent unconstraint. Nor, while he acknowledged man to be under 

| the law of conscience and of God, was he afraid to declare it as a 
‘fact, that the one is frequently violated, and that the being who 
implanted it is openly and widely dishonored. He was not affuil 
to say, as some w ho call themselves theologians are, that wicked- 
ness is abroad throughout the earth, and that for the proof of 
man’s frailty and devradation, one’s own bosom is the truest 
voucher. He was willing to allow that a contest is going on betweei 
the powers of darkness and those of light, and that “the odds in 
numbers is fearfully against the latter that the good ought « 
ie. bestir themselves with a spirit far different from that which they 
‘3 actually manifest, and that they ought to be as fearless and as firm 
i as the strength of their cause, and their hopes of final triumph ce- 
mand them tobe. This truth was not placed by him far off in the 
distance, but was treated asa living reality, to be seen at the door oi 
| every man. We do not find, nor should we expect to find these 
statements directly made by him j in theological language ; but we 
id find the fact every where implied, and frequently and broadly re 
ie cognized. As an instance we quote the following :— 


‘Let it be but a serious religion, natural or revealed, take . 
you can get; cherish, blow up the slightest spark. One day it 
be a pure and holy flame. By this proceeding you form an allan 
offensive and defensive, against those great min listers of darkness in thi 
world, who are endeavoring to shake all the works of God, establi 
in order and beauty. The honorable gentleman would have us fc 
this confederacy of the powers of darkness with the single arm of | 
church of Engi: ind ; would have us not only fight against infidelity, | 
fight at the same time with all the faith in the world except our own.— 
i Strong as we are, we are not equal to this. The cause of the chur: 
ie of E ngland i is included in that of re oly gion, not that of religion in th 
be church of England.’ vol. ii. pp. 452, 453. 


| The intellect of Mr. Burke was eminently and in the highes 
7. sense philosophical. Its power, however, was not employed 10 
ie any very great extent, in minute analysis of the mental phenomena: 
nor was it often exercised in a continued stretch of accurate an 
subtle logic. His early production “On the Sublime and Beaut« 
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ful’? is sufficient however, to show that had such been the 
field which he had chosen to enter, and in which to display his 
powers, and had his favorite themes been of this sort, he would 
have stood as pre-eminent here as he did in the walks of a more 
seneral and discursive philosophy. But such was not the case. 
With the exception of the work to which we have just alluded, 
his writings are not such as may with strict accuracy be denomi- 
nated metaphysical. His inquiries did not respect what is true of 
every man as he is a man, and the power: which God has alike 
viven to all, and which constitute their pirth-right, whether on the 
most limited or enlarged scale, as to quantity, influence and dig- 
nity. He did not ask what are the relations of the reason, the 
will and the affections, as they are possessed by the infant of days, 
the savage, and the man of vigorous and accomplished intellect. 
Such inquiries demand, that every thing which interests us in these 
or other modifications should be laid aside, and studiously put forth 
from the field of vision. ‘The process attending them is, there- 
fore, cold, rigid and severe. The philosophizing of Mr. Burke 
was of another sort. He inquired as truly what is man, and 
looked with no less accuracy upon him as he really is. But what 
he aimed to discover was, not what is man in his elements, but 
what do these elements make up, as they are combined and vari- 
ously modified by the circumstances which set off men into classes, 
sects and conditions? What is true of men under the influence of 
a republic or a monarchy ;—of men when surrounded with wealth 
and ample resources, or when pressed by the close and pinching 
hand of poverty? What are the tendencies of the multitude in 
the full height of exulting self-complacency ? and what are those of 
the few when called upon to stay themselves against them, as 
they come in upon them like an overflowing sea? ‘The language 
of one who philosophizes with these aims, we do not expect to be 
elementary, nor do we wish, in the prosecution of such inquiries, for 
naked analysis. ‘The process is warm and glowing, because it 
concerns man as we know ourselves to be ; not as we have been 
taught to believe is true of human nature in the abstract. All 
about it partakes of life ; and we feel as if we were still among men 
whose hands we can grasp, whose voice we car hear, and with whose 
leelings we can sympathize. The immediate cause why Mr. 
Burke’s writings are not metaphysical was, that he wrote or spoke 
in order to accomplish some distinct object, which was generally 
political in its character. In writings of this kind we do not look 
lor that which is merely philosophical, nor do we expect that their 
lorm should be at all scientific. That which belongs to the schools 
as such must never appear in the forum. But, to show that Mr. 
Burke could never speak without uttermg a general truth, and 
drawing a general conclusion, we will quote from an animated and 
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powerful description written by him, originally with reference to 
the Encyclopedists of France. ‘ Naturally men so formed and fip- 
ished are the first gifts of Providence to the world. But whey 
they have once thrown off the fear of God, which was in all ages 
too often the case, and the fear of man, which is now the case, and 
when in that state they come to understand one another, and to 
act in corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arise out of hell to 
scourge mankind. Nothing can be conceived more hard than the 
heart of a thorough-bred metaphysician. It comes nearer to the 
cold malignity of a wicked spirit, than to the frailty and passion of 
aman. It is like that of the principle of evil himself, incorporeal, 
pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil. It isno easy operation 
to eradicate humanity from the breast. What Shakspeare calls 
“ compunctious visitings of nature,” will sometimes knock at their 
hearts, and protest against their murderous speculations. But they 
have a means of compounding with their nature. ‘Their humanity 
is not dissolved ; they only give it a long prorogation. ‘They are 
ready to declare, that they do not think two thousand years too 
long a period for the good that they pursue. It is remarkable that 
they never see any way to their projected good, but by the road 
of some evil. ‘Their imagination is not fatigued with the conten- 
plation of human suffering, through the wild waste of centuries 
added to centuries of misery and desolation. ‘Their humanity is 
at their horizon,—and like the horizon, it always flies before them.” 

The mind which could throw off such a description as this, must 
have been as scientific in its training, and as philosophical in its 
habits, as one that actually excels in more subtle investigations. 
It must have been one which searched for principles, whether 
those principles related to the elements of our mental and mori 
constitution, or to the actual diversities of intellectual and moral 
character. It must have resembled a universal solvent, natv- 
rally, and with the utmost ease, resolving every thing which 
presented itself, imto its original elements, and then uniting 
them after laws of its own ; as certain chimical agents detect and 
precipitate the metal which was held in suspension, or rather, as 
they make it to array itself in brilliant well-ordered forms of crys- 
talline beauty. By a process of long-continued training, and ol 
severe effort, it must have become a mind of method, which 
could trace out, with clear and discriminating vision, definite and 
unbroken lines, in what appeared to others disorder and confusion ; 
and which could let fall from itself, by the way, almost without 
knowing it, conclusions of serious and extensive import. ‘Those 
who believe that the possession of such a mind happens to one 
without any will or effort of his own, might as well respond to 
the sage remark of Dogberry, that “to write and read comes by 
nature.” 
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The statements now made, we believe, apply with justice to the 
intellectual character of Mr. Burke. We know not the man, the 
whole current of whose thoughts, and the whole texture of whose 
character, we believe to have been so thoroughly philosophical. 

His philosophical character was reflecting, rather than specula- 
tive. By this we mean, that his habits led him to look earnestly 
within himself, and on all without him, so that he might be sure 
that the whole state of the case was before him, ere he ventured 
to draw it out into all its possible logical consequences. Logic 
and reasoning, if they are worth any thing, are worth every thing 
on any subject which comes at all within their scope. He who 
holds that the logical consequences of a fact or truth, when carried 
to a certain extent, may be admitted, and should be suffered to 
direct our conduct and command our life, while if carried farther 
they may be evaded and turned aside, unsettles all belief, and 
deprives himself and all men of every sure guide. It is true in- 
deed, and it is a most important truth, that when our logic contra- 
dicts our practical convictions and our most sacred feelings, we 
may and ought to suspect,—what ? that the force of our reasoning 
may be evaded as logic? No, certainly not,—but, that the grounds 
of it are false, and incompletely or partially stated. For instance, 
Mr. Burke’s opinions with regard to political schemes, and _theo- 
ries of the rights of man, were not opposed to their logical conse- 
quences ; for these he admitted, and from them he argued against 
the statements themselves, as false in fact, and as having no ground 
either in the consciousness or observation of mankind. The false 
theories in mental and moral science, and the devastation which 
ther legitimate consequences have spread throughout the earth, 
are owing far more frequently to the falseness of the premises, than 
to a want of strict consecutiveness in the reasoning. It is far 
more gratifying to our feelings, to set ourselves at once to the bu- 
siness of arguing and disputing, than first with patience and cau- 
tion to inquire within ourselves, as to the facts in regard to the 
intellect and the will, and then when we have seen the truth, to 
declare it with boldness. No wonder, therefore, that we have many 
speculative inquirers and subtle logicians, where we have one re- 
flecting philosopher. ‘Then too, as we must have something on 
which to rest our faith, both in religion and philosophy, we need 
not wonder that when we have once fixed a warm and confiding 
hold upon what is to us the representative of the truth, especially if 
we have not laid its foundations over again for ourselves, that we 
cling to it as the consecrated symbol and hope of all that most 
deeply concerns our well-being. Of the truth of these facts, Mr. 
Burke felt a most hearty and sincere conviction. By this conviction 
he meekly suffered himself to be controlled, and to it he sacrificed 
a reputation for logical acuteness and daring adventure in the field 
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of moral and political science. Of the effects which resulted 
from a strict adherence to this conviction, and the value which his 
writings have derived from thence, in being a repository of venera- 
ble wisdom and a store-house of sound principles, we shall speak 
hereafter. 

Mr. Burke was not, in the popular sense, an orator. We state 
a fact attested by the records which are handed down to us, of 
the effects that actually resulted from his public performances, 
and one which makes itself known in all his printed speeches. 
The reason why he did not become an orator, is, briefly, because 
he did not choose it. Whether he could not have been one of 
the highest order, had he aimed at such distinction, is another 
question, one that has never yet been satisfactorily answered. His 
attachment to his particular habit of thinking and reasoning phi- 
losophically, was so strong, that he would not sacrifice it to the 
charms of an immediate and temporary triumph over a single audi- 
ence. ‘T’o gain such a triumph, one must, of necessity, withdraw 
his mind from the mere act of thinking correctly, and expressing 
his thoughts in perspicuous and elegant periods, and direct his 
whole energy to the present effort of rousing the minds of others 
to feel and yield to the force of his own conclusions. The pop- 
ular orator, in efforts of real eloquence, loses sight of himself, or 
rather transfers himself to the minds of those whom he addresses. 
His highest skill and energy are called upon to adapt themselves to 
what he reads in the eye and the look of a living audience. All 
that is present to his mind, are the single points of the object he 
would gain, and the men whom he would influence. ‘This does 
not at all imply, however, that it is any part of his art, that he 
should appeal to any thing but the most worthy impulses and ex- 
citements. Such are the conditions of success in popular eloquence, 
—an art which, though often abused, is yet one of the noblest 
kind, and marked by peculiar and distinctive laws. ‘These 
laws are such, that a man of Mr. Burke’s habits and aims 
cannot be successful, except on those occasions when he forgets 
himself. ‘There was, however, throughout all his speeches and 
public performances, no want of the richest conception, the most 
brilliant imagery, and spirit-stirring appeals. But, there was a want 
of that uniform, practical shaping and direction, which are the 
life and soul of the oratory of Mr. Fox. 

All voit we mean, therefore, when we say, that Mr. Burke was 
no orator, is, that he is no orator for the people ; just as it is true, 
that for she people Milton is no poet. But, for the thoughttul 
among men, for those who control their own opinions and conduct 
by principles , and who endeavor to extend over their fellow-men 
the dominion of fixed and steady conclusions, Mr. Burke is a0 
orator; and one who kindles and excites them as no other cat 
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In their closets he speaks to them, and with a power and effect 
which those only are able to conceive, whom it affects by an actual 
influence. Why such men should not, as well as others, have 
orators for themselves, whose eloquence may sustain their firm 
faith in the truth, and excite them to their e forts, while they con- 
trol the opinions and direct the conduct of mankind at large, we 
certainly can see no sufficient reason. Nay more, had the ont. 
tory which he actually addressed, consisted of more thoughtful 
men, or even of men of better principles than in fact it did, his 
orations, in the shape in which they came from him, would have 
fallen with a more weighty impression upon their ears. We can 
easily imagine to ourselves an assembly of dignified senators and 
patriotic statesmen, who would have hung upon his lips, and duly 
appreciated the wisdom to which at all times they gave utterance. 
We have spoken of Mr. Burke as a man of philosophic ‘al and 
reflecting habits of mind. Asa man of splendid and brilliant im- 
agination, all those who can appreciate power of this sort, concede 
to him a high pre- eminence. ‘They who dissent most widely 
from his later opinions, put forth as they were with overwhelming 
power, are the most eager to avail themselves of this circumstance, 
and to the fullest extent, when urged by arguments drawn from the 
authority of his name. WwW ith all such it has become an admitted, 
and in their view, an unquestioned fact, that these opinions were 
the offspring of an imagination so overpowering as to dazzle and 
delude the judgment. ‘In the truth and importance of those opin- 
ions, as sound doctrines of political science, we profess ourselves to 
be, for the most part, hearty believers; and we feel no anxiety to 
impute to any cause a defect which we do not believe really to have 
existed. Our interest in this matter is not, however, confined 
to the influence which the imagination of Mr. Burke exerted on 
his judgment ; but extends to the more genera] question, whether 
its importance as an aid to the powers, more appropriately termed 
intellectual, is adequately realized, or rather, whether it is not 
wholly misapprehended. ‘The imagination is regarded by most 
persons, we believe, as the faculty which constitutes the power of 
the poet, and forms no inconsiderable portion in that of the orator ; 
but which, for the thinking man, exists only to mislead, and which 
he is to recognize merely as that against whose influence he 
is to be ever awake. As to its proving, in any sense, an auxiliary 
tothe man who would see things as they are, ‘and in the very pro- 
cess of thinking, few would allow it possible ; and the assertion 
of this, as a serious fact, would bear with itself the air of a vain 
and pence opinion. Bishop Butler speaks of the imagina- 
tion, as “ that forward, delusive faculty, ever obtruding bey ond its 
nao of some assistance indeed to apprehension, but the 
author of all error.” A man of his acuteness and candor could 
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not condemn it without admitting, though reluctantly as it would 
seem, that it is “of some assistance to apprehension.” The 
readers of the “ Analogy” will all unite, we believe, in the 
opinion, that had this “ forward, delusive faculty” entered a little 
more largely into the composition of that great work, it would have 
very materially assisted in their ‘* apprehension” of the truths therein 
discussed. In this admission of Bishop Butler, is contained an 
exact statement of the kind of aid which is furnished to the philo- 
sopher by his imagination. _ It is, indeed, of some assistance to ap- 
prehension. By its aid, and by this alone, the reasoner seizes 
hold of his subject with strength of grasp, and bringing it up into 
a clear and bright field of vision, pours upon it the light of illustra- 
tion, that he may have a distinct and well-defined view of that on 
which he would decide. It is also true, that no man can use Jan- 
guage in reasoning, without availing himself, by the very act, of the 
aid of the imagination. ‘The faculties of the mind, and the truths 
which relate to the unseen world, surely, were never present to the 
bodily senses of any man. But the names by which they are de- 
noted will be found, in every language, to have been taken from 
the brightest and most striking of all the objects which man be- 
holds. ‘Those who first selected and applied them, did not lay 
hold for their purpose of a succession of arbitrary and unmeaning 
sounds; on the contrary, they formed a picture language, which 
placed all objects within their command, and was itself vivid and 
distinct. By constant service, however, words which were at 
first metaphorical, cease to be so, and the brightness with which 
the idea at first shone out therefrom, is dimmed or quite obscured. 
That which was originally the living medium of thought and feel- 
ing, is now as the body without the soul, a “ rock of offense”? to 
the school-boy, a “ dictionary word” to the common people, and 
with the scholar too often a mere sound. Under this disadvantage, 
a disadvantage inseparable from the continued use of any language, 
the philosopher who would have distinct and lively thoughts, and 
would be intelligible to himself, must of necessity resort to illustra- 
tion, and by the aid of objects without, render clear to himself the 
world within, ‘That he will thus expose himself to errors to which 
otherwise he would not have been liable, is true ; just as a person 
who has eyes, and uses them, will oftener mistake i in seeing, than 
the man who cannot see at all. The sense of sight may also “ ob- 
trude”’ itself where it should not, and may attempt to decide on 
what pertains exclusively to another sense ; but it by no means 
follows, that with its aid a person will mistake more frequently than 
without it. We do, in fact, see many individuals well gifted in 
other respects, but who for lack of the quickening of imagination 
display an intellectual imbecility, and weakness of insight,—a want 
of power to seize fast and permanent hold of a conclusion they 
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have once formed, which is ill compensated by a supposed infalli- 
bility when they venture to decide. Yet the mind blest with 
the aid of a lively imagination, possesses, in addition to those ad- 
vantages which can be distinctly traced, a general activity and 
quickness of movement which is essential to effective power of 
intellect, whenever a demand is made for its exercise. With all 
the errors, therefore, to which it may expose the philosopher, 
its aid is indispensable to him who would think in earnest, 
and decide with a prompt and vigorous energy. ‘This statement 
might be most fully confirmed by an examination into the intellec- 
tual character of the most distinguished philosophers. ‘Though 
the aspect which their intellect has ofienest assumed, has been one 
of harshness and severity ; yet the spring which quickened its mo- 
tions, we are persuaded, will be found in most cases to have been an 
imagination originally most active. In some instances, as in the 
case of Edwards, it has now and then burst forth with a startling 
power, as if scorning to be at all times the servant of the other 
faculties. 

But to return to Mr. Burke. We have attempted to show, 
that his intellect was highly philosophical and imaginative in its 
characterfStics, and that these constituted its most strongly marked 
features. It remains for us to say, that it was the intellect of a 
scholar, rather than that of the man of mere original and native 
force of mind. A person may possess a mind that is brilliant in 
imagination, philosophical in its habits, which has also been 
thoroughly trained by that sort of discipline resulting from an ac- 
tual contact with men ; and yet fall far short of that cast of intel- 
lectual character, which is the fruit only of the education of a 
thorough scholar. ‘There is a finish and orderliness, a readiness 
of self-command, a gracefulness and ease of movement, which 
characterizes the scholar who has also preserved throughout his 
studies, the freshness and integrity of his original mental constitu- 
tion. An air of refinement, too, is shed over all his performances, 
removing what is unsightly, softening what is abrupt and harsh, and 
ieducing every discordant feature to a perfect keeping. His pow- 
er over language displays the advantages of his training. In con- 
versation, on the most ordinary topic even, his words have a pre- 
cision and fixedness of meaning, and his sentences a perfectness of 
construction, which, while all is natural, delight us as they move on 
in flowing harmony. All these marks of the scholar, and the man 
' of books, are found in the writings of Mr. Burke; while we as plain- 

ly see, that the scholar was not formed at the expense of the man, 
; hor had the discipline taken the place of the original material. The 
| influence of the scholar’s education is seen most strikingly in anoth- 
er feature of character. The wisdom of the self-educated man, 
| the term is applied, is strong, decisive, and unsparing ; and his 
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decisions withal marked with self-confidence, as coming from one 
who has been taught to depend on nothing so much as the good 
genius of his own intellect. ‘That of the other, though it may be 
the same in its intent and objects, is marked by an air r of modesty, 
such as belongs to one who has learned much from others, 
and most of all, has become convinced from a study of the works 
and the history of the wise, that they often err. It is not at all 
inconsistent, however, with a firm and well-grounded adherence 
to one’s opinions, or with a frank and manly assertion of them, 
What we speak of, is the garb with which the wisdom of the edu- 
cated naturally clothes herself, and the language in which slie 
chooses to deliver her oracles. ‘These opposite tendencies are as 
various in the form and degree of their development, as are the 
men who exhibit them ; yet still they exist, and wi!l continue to 
be seen as long as their appropriate causes shall remain. In Mr. 
Burke they are both apparent, though, as we have before obser. 
ved, the scholar predominates. Especially will one be struck wit) 
the gentlemanly grace, and polished urbanity, which show fort! 
the man who has become modest by being taught, and distrustful 
of himself, by looking up with reverence to the great and good o 
past days. Reverence, i in this great statesman, was a passion ; and 
he delighted to give utterance to it in every form of expression, 
and to fasten it more deeply in his own mind, by associations 
drawn from every source. ‘The symbols of royalty, the here. 
tary orders of the state, the men and treasure who were conseci- 
ted to the service of the church, with the great and good of al 
times, ever excited in him heart-felt emotions. He speaks of the 
union of church and state in one establishment, as the ‘ oblation 
of the state itself, as a worthy offering on the high altar of univer 
sal praise,” which “ should be performed as all public solemn atts 
are performed, in buildings, in music, in decorations, in ‘etpeuds U 
the dignity of persons according to the customs of mankind, tas! 
by their nature ; that is, with “modest eo with unassuming 
state, with mild majesty and sober pomp.” e do not at all agree 
with him in the particular opinions which Phd i the feeling: 
here expressed ; but we envy not the self-complacence of bit 
who thinks the expression of such sentiments a weakness in thi 
great man. Nor do we find that the reverential cast of his fee! 
ings at all diminished the vivacity and spring of his intellectual 
tivity, or that freshness of youthful elasticity which he ever mat! 
fested when called upon to grapple with an adversary. It is tht 
man who reverences the truth with the deepest feeling, who is tht 
most ready to do valiantly in its defense. Such is the man who, 


“if called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
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Is happy as a lover,—is attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.”’ 


The social and domestic character of Mr. Burke, is just what 
we should expect it to be in a man who was honest and heart-felt, 
both in the exercise and exhibition of his feelings; who was wise 
in his estimate of the true sources of man’s happiness ; and was 
upright enough to be the same man which he professed to be. He 
possessed above most men, that which we call warm-heartedness 
and soul. On every object of his affections he poured a full tide 
of feeling, and made it dear to himself by the most sacred associ- 
ations. ‘['hat good round-about common sense, of which he thought 
so much, as entering into the very heart of the English character, 
he himself possessed in no ordinary degree ; and we doubt not 
that all his domestic arrangements were after this wholesome taste. 
But we ask for no other proof that he was fitted for the highest 
enjoyment of domestic life, than is to be found in the character of 
his wife, drawn up by his own hand, and presented to her on the 
anniversary of their marriage. So full is it of the most ardent, yet 
sober, affection, and so overflowing with the most delicate compli- 
ments, that we hesitate whether most to admire the skill of the 
artist, or the beauty of the original from which he drew his portrait. 

Of his religious character we say nothing, because we have no 
right, and certainly have no desire, to pass upon it a decisive judg- 
ment. We should hardly expect him, under any supposition, to 
have conformed either in principles or in practice, to our own 
views of christian life and doctrine. But thus much we can say, 
and say too without hesitation,—he who will study his character and 
his writings ** with an open and fearless spirit,” will find nothing in 
either, which, rightly interpreted, will have any other tendency 
than to cherish and give strength to his own convictions of the 
uth of the grounds of the christian faith. Nay more, he will find 
inuch, that ifread with a wish to be affected by it, as the author in 
all honesty desired to affect his readers, will give depth and ardor 
to his feelings of attachment for her most holy cause. We make no 
quotations from his works of a moral and religious nature. All that 
we would ask, is, that those of our readers who would satisfy them- 
selves as to his claims in this respect, would study his writings in the 
spirit which produced them. 

Such, we believe, is a true statement of the intellectual and 
personal character of this great man. Of his writings we have of 
necessity said many things in anticipation. Still it may not be 
amiss to attempt separately a brief estimate of their value, in refer- 
ence to those ends which we originally proposed to ourselves as a 
standard in judging of his claims to our regard. Their great and 
prevailing characteristic is wisdom ; or rather this may be said to be 
(he spirit which breathes throughout every page, and bears a dis- 
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tinct and permanent impression on the mind of every attentive 
reader. What we mean by the spirit of a man’s writings, is, that 
impression of personal character, which, if he speaks in his own 
name, is left upon us, as we are introduced in succession to the 
thoughts and feelings as they once came glowing from his own 
mind. He who writes at all, if the nature of the subject and his 
object in treating of it render it possible, should leave such an im- 
pression, that thus we may have before us the hearts of men ; and 
may derive from their works the advantage of that kind of influence 
which results from personal attachment and acquaintance. That 
Mr. Burke thus exhibited himself as a living man, every one will 
atonce see. It is in his writings that we have studied his charac- 
ter; and the greater part of what we have said, has been made up 
of conclus’ ions drawn from this source. To the same _ source 
we would direct others, with this distinct purpose in view, that 
they may see reflected in them the man. ‘The grand character- 
istic of Mr. Burke they will find to be wisdom of the ancient and 
venerable sort; such as existed in the Jewish commonwealth, 

among the Scottish peasantry, and the fathers of New-Englani. 

It is that wisdom which is called stern, for the plain reason, that 

obedience to its precepts is not voluntary, or in Mr. Burke’s own 

language, “‘ Duty and will are ever contradictory terms.” 

It is very much out of fashion, we know, to commend such 
works to the young; and we fear that it is quite as much so for 
mothers, even christian mothers, to charge upon their sons to read 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the king of Israel. Indeed, it would 
seem to be considered a matter of hopeless attainment, to expect 
that what is generous and amiable in the feelings of the young, 
can in any way be called out into those permanent habits, whic 
constitute practical and dignified wisdom of character. Even thei 
religion savors too little of simple and manly piety, shedding 
abroad the light of its unconscious dignity. We would hope, that 
the writings of Mr. Burke will tend to the removal of some of 
these now existing defects. ‘These works are of permanent value 
especially to the youth of our country ;—inasmuch as they will be 
likely to beget and cherish in them, plain sense, frank and manly 
feelings, and a reverence for true dignity and worth of character. 
These are objects which deserve the ardent and determined pursuit 
of all ; and we would commend to every one who would aim at such 
attainments, the writings of a man who was enthusiastic in his es- 
timation of these high “qualities. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that it is not sufficient that the principles of a young man, or 0 
any man should be correct, and his soul consecrated to the cause 
of God on the earth. His mental and moral habits, the disposition 
of his mind and feelings, his modes of thinking and acting ; 0 
these influence beyond cale ‘ulation, his persona! happiness and h 
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usefulness to mankind at large. The grace of God dwells in the 
heart of man, as does the vital principle in the oak and the cedar, 
which sustains and gives growth to the trunk, the flower, and the 
leaf. It is not that the current of life is different, but that the 
channels differ in which it flows, that the one of these excels an- 
other in pleasantness to the eye, and its adaptedness to answer a 
more useful end to man. Such too are the habits of mind, so 
widely different in their claims to our estimation, both for their own 
sake, and for their fitness to diffuse happiness and virtue abroad ; 
while the principles which animate them are alike acceptable be- 
fore God. We do not wish, that “ self-education” should be pro- 
secuted in a spirit of vanity, which dotes on the purity and deli- 
cacy of its sentiments, and the grace and perfection of its intellec- 
tual accomplishments. We desire that it may be pursued in the 
light of truth, so that it may lead to humility, self-distrust, and 
faith in the Redeemer. It is interesting to notice in all the records 
which we have of Socrates, how lightly he esteemed curious 
inquiries into things without, when compared with the study of 
our own moral character; and with how much fervor he turns from 
perplexing and unsatisfying discussions into the grounds of know- 
ledge, to the yyw ccaurov Written in gold over the door of the tem- 
ple at Delphi. “I concern not myself with such inquiries as 
these,” he says in reference to certain curious questions, as to the 
true explanation of particular siories of the Greek mythology ; 
“hut rather inquire, whether I am not myself a wild beast more 
savage and raging than ‘l'yphon, or the other monsters in regard 
io which you ask me?” It is a somewhat quaint prayer of John 
Norris: * May God grant us light, and when we have found that, 
humility.” ‘The words of Mr. Burke are quite as much to our 
purpose. **’T'rue humility, the basis of the christian system, is 
tle low but deep and firm foundation of every real virtue.” 

Aside, however, from the spirit which breathes throughout these 
writngs, and the general impression which they will be likely to 
leave on the mind of him who studies them, they possess another va- 
lue, which is perhaps more obvious, and can be more readily appre- 
ciated. ‘They are a rich treasure-house of principles in moral and 
political science. Even if we lay entirely out of view all conside- 
tations of their merit, in reference to the particular subjects which 
were their immediate oceasion, their full value, as here claimed, 
still remains. The subject discussed may excite little interest in 
the mind of the general student ; he may even pass it by, as one 
into which he cannot enter; and yet he cannot but be startled, as he 
meets on every page with such astonishing exhibitions of reasoning 
and philosophic thought. Whenever an opportunity presented 
iiself, it was, as it were, a part of Mr. Burke’s nature, to give a 
correct and philosophic statement of the principle in man’s const 
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tution which it involved, and of the fundamental question it pre- 
sented. ‘These he often staes at length, with the reasons which 
have led to and confirmed his own opinions. He who will search, 
out these views as they lie scattered throughout his writings, will 
be able to settle his own mind on many important questions ; and 
it will always be done, if he follows Mr. Burke, on principles of 
correct thought and manly sentiment. ‘These digressions, inciden- 
tal perhaps, and esteemed at the time superfluous, have embalmed 
his writings in the minds of thinking men, and will continue to do 
so for many generations to come. Some of his works are directly 
and avowedly discussions of principles; such as lie at the foun- 
dation of our personal and social relations and duties. It is not to 
be expected that in this country, with our republican feelings and 
habits, we shall duly appreciate, or be prepared in every instance 
to assent to, all the views which he advances as fundamental truths. 
It will be found, however, that whatever may be the form in 
which they are stated, they are substantially the same which the 
wise and good have always felt to be true. Even if those by 

whom they have been held have not always been able to defend 
them as distinct propositions, against the scofling and specious in- 

fidelity of their adversaries, they have still been ‘sure of the truth, 
when they were not sure of the argument.’ 

From men of all ages and professions, the writings of Mr. Burke 
are deserving of attention, as a valuable auxiliary to such as would 
form for themselves correct opinions on the most important sub- 
jects ; and especially to those who are called upon to express these 
opinions to others, or to control the judgment and conduct of 
their fellow-men. We say this, deeply feeling that the necessity 
of the times demands an inc reased attention to inquiries of this 
sort, and with the firm conviction, that with all the advance of the 
age in light and knowledge, there is a deplorable inattention to 
-—_ thing which comes before us in the shape of principles. 

Ve do not make that which we look upon with all the ardor o! 
he donc feeling, sufficiently a matter of distinct contemplation 4s 
truth; and until we do so, we shall want steadiness in the govern- 
ment of ourselves, and cannot expect to attain a permanent influ- 
ence over our fellow-men. ‘The great question of slavery, for in- 
stance, involving as it does, the fundamental truths of moral and 
political science, is treated by most as though it were a matter 0! 
feeling merely ; and the sacred principles to which the partisans of 
each side lay claim, are appealed to, not with that reverence and 
judicial state with which every thing should be transacted “ in ford 
conscientie ;” but are drawn out to give point to denunciation, and 
to grace with their terrific earnestness a mock sentence, which 10 
one believes the judge utters from his heart. ‘These matters, ul 
less treated of with seriousness as principles, must not be treated 0! 
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at all. ‘These sacred “ foundation truths,’ which are the birth- 
right of man, these instincts which give fervor to our faith, and 
tone and energy to our actions, cannot live within us, if we treat 
them with lightness or a want of seriousness ; even though our out- 
ward zeal may equal that of Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat. We 
need thinking men; not merely men who can assist us to settle 
with correctness our principles in metapliysics and theology ; but 
men who will act only so far themselves, and will suffer others to 
act only so far as they can state with distinctness their grounds for 
SO doing, and can bring these to the test of another’s judement i in 
a cool ‘and honest hour. Said the severe and serious Richard 
Cecil, “The religious world has a great momentum. Money and 
power in almost any quantity are brought forth into action, when 
any fair object is set before it. Itisa ‘pendulum, that swings with 
prodigious force. But it wants a regulator. If there is no regu- 
aren force on it of sufficient power, its motion will be so violent 
and eccentric, that it will tear the machine to pieces. And there- 
fore, when I have any influence in its designs and schemes, IT can- 
not help watching them with extreme jealousy, to throw in every 
directing and regulating power, which can be obtained from any 
quarter.” The man who makes himself familiar with one writer 
like Mr. Burke, and who accustoms himself to look upon him 
with interest and respect, will prepare himself in the most efficient 
manner to act his part well with reference to the deficiency we 
have mentioned. — If then, in addition to his philosophic and serious 
habits of mind, the opinions and principles of an author are, too, 
of direct and positive value, we have a double advantage to hold 
out, in reference to Mr. Burke’ s writings, to those who will ex- 
amine the opinions there expressed, and yield themselves to the 

genial influence of his spirit who uttered ‘them. 

But it is to the clergy of our country, that these writings may 
become the richest treasure. ‘They, by the nature of their office, 
are set by Providence to give the forming hand to the principles 
of a nation, on the most momentous subjects,—their duties to 
themselves, to society and to God. ‘They are in their daily em- 
ployments, and as it were in their household duties, to be conversant 
with eternal realities. The truths which they proclaim, they 
draw primarily from the revealed word of God, and from the 
writings of those who have served him faithfully in his church. 
But to confine themselves to these, and to study moral truth no 
where else, is to cut themselves off from what would otherwise 
vive strength to their faith, and to debar themselves from access to 
the minds’ of a large portion of their fellow-men. Moral truth, 
wherever it can be found, whether maintained by its real friends, 
or testified to by its enemies, and even against their will, they 
should lay hold of, and turn to their own purposes. The mind 
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that is ever awake, will draw forth truth from all these sources, and 
will rejoice to see that no man can speak the language of men, 
without recognizing its reality and its obligations. Especially will 
such a man rejoice, not so much to sustain himself by the au- 
thority of a name like that of Mr. Burke, as to see for himself 
the firm and strong hold with which such a mind as his grasped 
it, and the fervor with which he asserted it to others. Let it ever 
be remembered, that it is the thing, not its name, or its theological 
form, which we are seeking. rom such a range of study, resylts 
liberality of thought and feeling; for though this term has been 
much abused of late, there is a true liberality which springs from 
an acquaintance with the truth in all forms, and wherever ac- 
knowledged, as well as a false and more common species, which 
comes from indifference to it in any form. ‘This true liberality 
consists in an ability to enter into, and fully appreciate, the feelings 
of another, at the same time that you deem yourself called upon 
to correct and change them. ‘This gives the messenger of God 
his power ; for it leads him to see distinctly what he would re- 
move. It clothes him with meekness and gentleness ; for it leads 
him to sympathize with his erring brother, at the same time that 
he knows the error may be for his life, and that therefore he 
must have no participation in it. 

The contest in which Mr. Burke was called to engage during 
the latter part of his life, was a struggle with infidelity, organized 
in the most systematic form in which it has ever arrayed its forces. 
This also is the form in which the enemies of God are now as- 
sailing his servants, and which they are assuming more distinctly 
and avowedly from day to day. On this ground they must be met, 
not so much with the evidences of christianity from without, as 
with its appeals to the heart of man. We have never in the 
course of our reading, found a writer who has traced the origin of 
infidelity with greater distinctness to the pride of man, or analyzed 
its elements with a more thorough dissection. He met the mon- 
ster as he appeared in the chimist, the logician, and the accom- 
plished philosopher of Paris, and developed the heart which may be 
united to the most highly cultivated intellect. He seized Rous- 
seau in the very witching time of his incantations ; and while the 
nations were rapt by his syren song, he wrung out from the magi- 
cian the very inmost secrets of his mystery. He showed them, too, 
what a pitiful passion had inspired all that they so much wondered 
at. Alas, from that time, for “ the great professor and founder of 
the philosophy of vanity!” ‘The friends of infidelity know Mr. 
Burke, and fear him, and rail at him, as their sorest enemy. 
Frances Wright speaks of him in her energetic English, as “ that 
statesman’? who “ had sold himself for place and pension, to the 
throne he had once so boldly defied.” And again she says, “ The 
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fallen, sold, the misguiding and misguided. Burke, was thus con- 
founding names and | dates, blaspheming g glorious names, and more 
glorious eras, perverting words, and perplexing principles.” The 
patrons of infidelity understand who ts their enemy ; and shall not 
we greet him as our ally? 

Of the style and execution of all his works, much has been said. 
Each new reader will, however, form his own judgment. His 
jower of language was wonderful ; on this instrument of thought 
and feeling, he could sound every note, from the lowest “to the 
very top of i its compass.”’ Such an ease and freedom of expres- 
sion, such an unnoticeable and graceful strength as he exhibits, 
but few men attain ; and none can attain it who do not make fen 
suage and expression subjects of close and patient study. There 
is in the structure of his sentences, an amplitude and fullness which 
is truly Platonic. We love the rich and varied music of such full 
and harmonious periods, as they come in upon us like the surgings 
of the ocean, and fall on the ear with a lengthened cadence. 
They betoken a mind which is conscious of its own power, and 
takes pleasure in displaying it to others, by methods which fully 
and adequately set it forth. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that Mr. Burke always aimed at effect, or surnmoned up himself at 
all times to striking expressions and powerful appeals. If he said 
any thing that was not unusual, he said it in a plain way, without 
feeling himself called on by any ne cessity to show to others his great- 
ness. His manner on such occasions was thoroughly natural, and 
characterized by ease and a becoming grace. We like this trait, 
both in personal manners, and also as a characteristic of style. 
lu both cases, we feel, that we are in the presence of one who 
does not deem it necessary to let us know, on every occasion, that 
in all points he is an uncommon man. 

In this respect, and in all respects, Mr. Burke was thoroughly 
and truly a vyreat man. His mind originally possessed great sym- 
metry and native excellence, which by a discipline constant and 
never-ceasing, was fully developed and placed within his own 
command. ‘This discipline, in his case, was never given over; for 
itis one of its effects, that when cartie d to a certain extent, it 
awakens in the mind a self-activity which renders intellectual 
effort, and that of the severest and intensest kind, but the refresh- 
ing and natural exercise of the mental powers. Besides this, it 
makes the mind an efficient and finely wrought instrument, which 
may be wielded at its owner’s will for the sood of mankind. Toa 
amind thus prepared, information of all kinds attached itself natu- 
rally, and as though drawn by a hidden and attracting influence. He 
reasoned as though his mind had never needed training ; and as though 
there had been within a new law of association, according to 
which every fact, as it came in, took its place under some principle 
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of science. Harmonious and varied language flowed from his 
lips, as though it were his native dialect. An imagination, rich, 
glowing, and ever active, was continually clothing every object 
with the brightest hues. _ All this was attended by a love of in- 
tellectual effort for its own sake, and a reverence for greatness 
and goodness so heart-felt as to be a controlling spring of action. 
These powers and springs of action were arranged with a sym- 
metry so perfect, that the man, any one of whose features when ex- 
amined by itself appeared disproportioned in their combination, did 
not strikingly surpass the ordinary size. Over all this greatness 
was thrown the sober and modest garment of humility, which set 
forth this symmetry with becoming gracefulness, and lent to it a 
manly and dignified beauty. 

Such was Mr. Burke, who, if we consider him with reference 
to his feelings, thoughts, or deeds, must be pronounced one of 
England’s best patriots, most splendid writers, ablest statesmen, 
and one of nature’s noblest men. 








Art. Vi.—On Erricactous PRAYER. 


Tue etficacy and usefulness of prayer, in some sense, is denied 
only by the atheist. But, how is prayer effectual ;—wherein con- 
sists its usefulness ?—is a question on which the merely philosophi- 
cal religionist, and the unquestioning believer of the simple gos- 
pel, are at the greatest variance. ‘The one considers the useful- 
ness of prayer as consisting primarily and chiefly, not to say 
solely, in its natural re-action on the mind from which it proceeds. 
The other values it as a direct communication between hin- 
self and God,—the way in which he obtains from the Author and 
Head of the universe, blessings inestimable for himself and for 
others. The one smiles at the happy enthusiasm of believing, 
that the petitions of a mortal can affect the purposes and counsels 
of the Infinite. ‘The other prays, believing that God hears him, 
and expecting to obtain the good he asks for; and when he is 
told, that the great use of devotion is its natural effect on his own 
feelings and habits, he revolts at the chilling dogma, and regards 
it as another illustration of the truth, that the world by wisdom 
knows not God. ‘The one rejoices that his views are rational ; 
the other is satisfied to be scriptural. 

Which of these views is right? I do not ask which is the 
christian view ; but, which is best conformed to sound philosophy, 
or what is the same thing, to common sense ? 

We may safely begin by conceding to our speculating religion- 
ist so much as this: Prayer has all that efficacy which you ascribe 
toit. Itis useful by its natural effect on the supplant. That 
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prayer has such a tendency, is Obvious from the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and is illustrated by the constant experience of all who 
pray. It tends to the culture of the best affections, and necessa- 
rily promotes regularity, deliberation, and wisdom of conduct. 
The mind in drawing near to God to express its desires, exercises 
its powers and affections in a manner to which nothing else is 
analagous; and in that act acquires new views, and becomes 
conscious of new emotions. He who surveys the world as it 
presents itself when he is bowing in fervent devotion before God, 
surveys it in a new liglit; all its objects and relations,—its cares, 
its duties, its trials, its fears, and sorrows, and hopes, are seen as 
they cannot be seen from any other position. ‘The exercises of 
devotion spread a hallowed calmness over the spirit, and impart 
to the soul an unction redolent of heaven, which can be attained 
by no other process. Such exercises, when habitual, affect pow- 
erfully the daily conduct. He who prays morning and evening 
with faith and fervor, will naturally be not only more sober, more 
regular and methodical, but also more comprehensive in his views, 
and more manly in his calculations and pursuits, than he would 
ever be without such a practice. So true is this, that,—setting 
aside for the moment the idea of any other efficacy in prayer,— 
we may say, the man who lives without prayer, is ignorant of the 
true art of living, and of the true happiness of life. 

But is this all the efficacy of acts of devotion? Before I an- 
swer this question, | propose another remark. The man who be- 
lieves that the natural effect of prayer on the mind of the suppli- 
ant is all its efficacy, will never pray,—will never so pray as to 
experience the legitimate effects of prayer. 

What motive can prompt such a man to pray? Not, surely, the 
expectation of any benefit which God will bestow in answer to 
his requests ; for he believes not that God is to be moved at all 
by his petitions. ‘The only motive that can lead him to pray, is 
the re-action which is to be produced on himself. Prayer is with 
him only the poetical or philosophical contemplation of God; it is 
prayer only in form,—prayer only by a mental fiction. His aim 
is not to move God by his supplications, but only to move him- 
self by the power of his own imagination. ‘The sole object on 
which his mind is intent in this exercise, is self-excitement,—the 
excitement of his feelings, by throwing himself into a certain state 
of dreamy musing.* It was once said by a plain man, in attempt- 





‘*¢There are devotional exercises which, though they assume the style and 
phrases of prayer, have no other object than to attain the immediate pleasures 
of excitement. The devotee is not in truth a petitioner, for his prayers termi- 
nate in themselves ; and if he reaches the expected pitch of transient emotion, he 
desires nothing mote.’ Nat. Hist. of Enthusiasm, pp. 39, 40. 
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ing to describe his own conversion, “ Before | was converted, if | 
prayed in company, 1 prayed to my fellow-men; if 5 pray ed 
secret, | prayed to myself; but now | pray to God.” So the 


man whom we are supposing, when he prays, prays not to God, 
but to himself ;—what he says in the language of prayer, is de- 
signed not for God’s hearing, but for his own. Ina word, his 
prayers are not prayer, but something else. ‘The theory which 
he has adopted, excludes the idea of prayer. 

How then can such a man really experience any of the effects, 
which prayer naturally tends to produce on the mind and heart 
of the suppliant? He is really no suppliant; his speculations 
have made it impossible for him, while he abides by them, to offer 
any sincere petition. He does not ¢o to the throne of God's 
mercy at all. How then can his soul be moved and stirred from 
its inmost depths, by any exercise in the form of prayer? How 
can he be conscious of any feelings kindred to those which are ex- 
perienced by him who, with an unsophistic ated spirit, with all the 
sumplicity ofa child, goes to God, believing that he is, and that 
he is the rewarder of them that dihgently seek him ? 

The beneficial influences of prayer on the suppliant, result from 
nothing else than those feelings which arise in the mind while ad- 
dressing actual and sincere petitions to God. ‘The mind, intent 
on its intercourse with its Maker, and on its errand to the throne 
of grace, is awed perhaps with the majesty of the Eternal King, or 
melted with perceptions of his kindness and condescension, oi 
prostrated with a consciousness of its own unworthiness, or filled 
with strong desiies and purposes of new obedience. This excite- 
ment is, so far as the supplant is concerned, incidental to the 
act in which he is engaged. He is aiming, the while, at something 
else ; ‘he is aiming to address his desires to his Father in heaven. 
But in the case of the man who believes that some such effect on 
his feelings is the only or the chief eflicacy of prayer, every thing 
is different. With him, excitement is the direct object. of the 
mind’s regard ; that glow of feeling which is incident to acts of devo- 
tion, is all that he is intent upon. Praying is with him only an 
operation on his own mind, to produce certain feelings ; and his 
mind’s regard is therefore fixed, not so much on the great objects 
from the contemplation of which such emotions naturally spring, 
as on itself, and on the process by which the feeling is to be 
evolved. ‘Thee ‘consequence is, the process fails; there is no move- 
ment of feeling ; or if there is some excite ein. it is only artili- 
cial and morbid, far, far removed from the natural healthy feelings 
of the true suppliant. The feelings of the one, are the feelings 
of a sickly and affected sentimentalist ; the feelings of the other 
are the spontaneous emotions of a he valthy. active, practical mind. 
It is proper to add here. in relation to this point, that am propor- 
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tionas these restricted views of the efficacy of prayer are entertained 
by the mind ; in proportion as a man makes self-excitement the end 
of his dev otisnal exercises, and feels that what good he gets by pray- 
ing must come in that way ; just in that proportion will the effects 
follow, which have been described ; just in that proportion he ei- 
ther will not attempt to pray, or will utter prayers which are pal- 
pably not genuine ; and just in that proportion he will become the 
subject either of a deadness which nothing can move, or of an un- 
natural and morbid excitement. 

We are now prepared to affirm directly, that the only proper idea 
of the efficacy of prayer, is the idea of its efficacy with God,— 
its actual effect on his counsels and proceedings, on the dispensa- 
tions of his providence and of his grace. 

That prayer has such an efficacy, and that a mighty one, cannot 
be denied by any who admit the authority of the numerous scrip- 
ture testimonies which are direct to this pomt. While the scriptures, 
of both testaments, abound in assertions and illustrations of the power 
of prayer with God, they never once allude to the possibility of its 
being useful in any ‘other way. ‘That prayer is effectual with God, 
must be admitted, too, by all who are not prepared utterly to ab- 
rogate a duty, taucht by all the lessons, and enforced by all the im- 
pulses, of natural conscience. ‘To say that prayer is a duty, and 
at the same time to say that prayer has no effect on the counsels 
and proceedings of God, is not far from an obvious contradiction. 

Omitting here to gather testimonies from the prophets and apos- 
tles, it is enough for us to say, that Jesus Christ sets forth the effi- 
cacy of prayer in the simplest and most unequivocal terms, and 
explains it by the clearest illustrations. ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you. Every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, ‘fad- 
eth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. What man is 
there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, he will give him a stone ? 
If ye then, being ev il, know how to give cood cifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?” ‘ Men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint. Shall not God avenge [vindicate] his own elect, who 
cry to him day and night, though he bear long with them? I tell 
you that he will vindicate them speedily.”’ ‘What can be more 
sunple than this?) What more explicit? What theory, what phi- 
losophy, can avoid the force of such testimony, without directly 
contradicting it? Who can help seeing, that the only idea of the 
eflicacy of prayer, whic th Jesus Christ intended to inculcate, was the 
lea of its efficacy with God ? 

Yet there are objections to this truth, on which the duty of 
prayer so vitally depends,—the truth, | mean, that prayer is an- 
swered by the great Author and Ruler of nature. ‘These objections 
often operate to weaken faith, where they fail to overwhelm it 
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‘Loo often they lead christians of a speculative turn of mind to 
feel, as if prayer were valuable, chiefly, on account of its effect on 
the mind that offers it. ‘Thus they clog the wings of devotion, and 
miserably obstruct the intercourse between earth and heaven. 
The effect is disastrous when the minds of christians, by any in- 
fluence whatever, are led away from prayer itself, to the excite- 
ment incidental to devotion. 

To draw out these objections at length, and to attempt a detailed 
and particular solution of each in its order, would involve us in 
much theological disquisition. Briefly to touch upon them, how- 
ever, will not be aside from the general design of these remarks. 

The sources of unbelief in regard to the literal and real efficacy of 
prayer, are two; and the various objections may, with sufficient 
accuracy for our present purpose, be generalized accordingly, as 
the objection from experience and the objection from speculation. 

What I call the objection from experience, is not often expressed 
in words ; but I am persuaded it is often felt when it is not uttered, 
and even when the thoughts have not distinctly formed it. It 
may be stated thus: It is a matter of fact, that God does not al- 
ways answer prayer by fulfilling the desires of the suppliant. 
There are innumerable instances in which prayer is obviously una- 

vailing, except as the petitioner finds a natural benefit in the exer- 
cise and culture of his devotional feelings. You have prayed for 
the life of a friend in dangerous sickness ; you called on God with 
cries and tears; but that friend went down to the grave. You 
have prayed for the conversion of an acquaintance, a relative, a 
brother, a bosom companion ; you have prayed often, and with a 
fervency and humble boldness that would not be denied ; ; but the 
subject of your prayers is still unconverted. And though you 
cannot give up praying, because prayer is a duty, and because 
you have so often found it sweet and refreshing to pour out your 
soul before God; you are somewhat tempted to feel, if not to say, 
that prayer is more efficacious by its re-action on the mind, than 
by any direct influence in respect to the dispensations ‘of di- 
vine providence or grace. Experience in these cases seems to 
say, that prayer is fruitless. ‘This objection, however, whether 

stated or only felt, whether in the form of argument or of secret 
and half-unconscious discouragement, derives ‘all its force from the 
ee of two or three plain principles. 

. If God should always answer prayer directly,—if he should 
inv then give forthwith to every suppliant the particular thing de- 
sired, what would it amount to? ‘To nothing less than this: every 
creature that prays, becomes forthwith a worker of miracles. ‘The 
moment God begins to act on such a plan, he abandons his system 
of general laws, “and commences a dispensation of perpetual mira- 
culous operations. And not only this, but if God should thus 
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universally and specifically answer prayer, he would cease to 
manage the world by his own discretion and infinite benevolence, 
and would surrender his power into the hands of blind and imper- 
fect men. 

2. All prayer which is in accordance with the christian spirit, is 
offered under the condition, express or implied, that God is to do 
as seems good in hissight. ‘“ Notas I will, but as thou wilt,” is the 
spirit of every true suppliant ; otherwise, prayer ceases to be 
humble petition, and becomes absolute dictation. 

3. A sufficient answer is suggested by the analogy which Christ 
makes use of, and which the scriptures often introduce, for the 
illustration of this subject. ‘There is no parent who is not moved 
by the requests of his children. But what parent, let him be ever so 
affectionate, unless he is very weak, grants his children every 
thing for which they ask, consulting only their wishes? And yet 
what child is ever hindered by this, or ought to be hindered by 
it, from going to his father for whatever he needs ? 

4. It may be answered to this objection, again, that the testi- 
mony of experience in the cases referred to, does not, and cannot, 
contradict the doctrine of the efficacy of prayer, even of all true 
prayer, with God. Experience testifies, that in those instances 
you did not receive exactly that for which you prayed; but it 
does not, and cannot, testify that your prayer had no efficacy. 
When Paul besought the Lord thrice, that the affliction which he 
terms “ a thorn in his flesh,” might be removed ; and when instead 
of what he asked, he received the blessed promise, “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” was his prayer ineffectual? When the Son 
of God prayed for Peter, that his faith might not fail, was that 
prayer ineffectual? Peter’s faith did fail in the hour of trial ; the 
ardent apostle, overcome with fear, denied his Lord ; but was that 
prayer of Jesus ineffectual ? Was it not answered, when at that 
look of his kind Lord, Peter came to himself and wept? Was it 
not answered, when he whose faith had failed under that trial, rose 
from his fall with a faith stronger, because more humble ; with a 
love deeper and purer, because dwelling in a heart more thoroughly 
contrite? So when you prayed for the life of your sick and dying 
friend, and God saw that it was not wise to grant you that which 
you requested, who can say that, therefore, your prayer was ineflec- 
tual? Who can tell what blessings God, out of regard to your prayer, 
has brought upon your soul and upon others, perhaps by the 
ministration of that very affliction which you so deprecated? Or 
when you prayed so earnestly for the conversion of that neighbor 
or relative who still remains unreconciled to God, who shall as- 
sure you, that those prayers were ineffectual ? Perhaps when you 
arrive at heaven, you will see, that God was not unmindful of those 
prayers, and that they have been connected with glorious results 
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The objection from speculation may be stated thus; It is in- 
credible, that sucha being as God can be moved by the desires of 
men ; and still more incredible, that he can regard or value the for- 
mality of an express offering of those desires. ‘To this objection, 
in whatever form it may be “urged, there is always one suflicient 
answer, namely : God is a moral governor, and acting as such, he 
sees it to be important, that there should be maintained between him 
and his intelligent creatures, a direct intercourse in the form of prayer 
and praise ; and therefore he has commanded such an intercourse 
to be maintained. Prayer is his institution,—his institution, so far 
as we know, for all worlds,—his institution, established to promote, 
we know not in how many ways, the great purposes of his moral 
government ; and therefore, through the channel of that institu- 
tion, he chooses to bestow peculiar and unnumbered favors. 

Without stopping to look at the various forms which this objec- 
tion assumes, we may at once apply to it the simple and touching 
analogy already referred to. Is the superior wisdom and the 
strong love of the parent, a reason why the child should ask no 
favors, and offer no expressions of gratitude ? Suppose that wis- 
dom and love to be perfect ; suppose that father to know perfectly 
all the feelings of the child, all his wants, and all the means by 
which those wants may be most judiciously gratified ; and suppose, 
that at the same time his love to his child is as perfect as his wis- 
dom ; ought the child to be prevented by this, from going to his 
father with the expression of his wants ? 

Let us receive then to our hearts, with the simplicity of chil- 
dren, the great truth of the efficacy of prayer with God. The 
God of nature, the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the rewarder 
of them who diligently seek him. He is a father, delighting in the 
petitions of his children, and smiling on the expressions of thei 
homage, their dependence, and their love. Let no doubt, no 
speculation, no theory, no philosophy, hinder us from acknow- 
ledging all the force of this encouragement to meek, simple, 
earnest devotion. Ask, and ye shall receive. ‘The energeti 
prayer (den¢1s evepyouscvn) of the righteous man availeth much. 

if these views of prayer are correct, they are instructive as to 
the manner and style of praying. Prayer is not a rapture, a 
rhapsody, a flight into the third heaven. It is not the proud 
ascent of the imagination into some high region of splendors and 
sublime abstractions. It is not necessarily the ecstacy of the soul 
overwhelmed with a rushing tide of irresistible emotions. It is a 
simple, every-day business. ” Ais simply communing with God,— 
communing with him, not in heaven among the seraphim, not in 
some mid region of the air, remote from the r: ange of human bust- 
nesses, and trials, and tak Sn but here on oasth, just where we 
need his grace and help. In order to this communion, God doe 
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not call us up to himself; he comes down to us,—down to the 
level of our infirmity. ‘Thus he makes prayer a simple thing, as 
simple as the expression of a child’s desires, whispered into the ear of 
a kind father.* If you would see what prayer is, or rather what it 
ought to be, study the Lord’s prayer, that model of christian devo- 
tion. How little do you see there of sublime imagination ; how 
little of enraptured sensibility ; how little of intellectual abstraction 
and effort; how much of a common-sense plainness, and a child- 
like simplicity, in matter and in manner! After this manner, there- 
fore, pray ye. 

Much that has the appearance and the name of prayer, is not pray- 
er, in the proper application of that word. ‘There is no such thing, 
as genuine prayer which is offered without a belief in God, as the 
hearer of prayer. ‘There is no genuine prayer which is not of- 
fered under the power of an expectation, that it will take effect on 
the mind and counsels of God. Prayer that is uttered mechani- 
cally, and as a mere ceremony, for decency’s sake, is not prayer. 
Prayer that is poured forth merely for the sake of an expected re- 
action, or an accompanying excitement on the mind of the wor- 
shiper, is not prayer. In like manner, the prayer, that is pro- 
nounced with a leading view to produce an _ effect on the mind of 
an audience, is not prayer. Whatever may be the design of him 
who leads a congregation, or a family, or a little praying circle, in 
their professed addresses to God,—whether it be to argue them 
indirectly into a certain opinion, or to kindle them into a certain 
excitement,—whether it be, as sometimes happens, to decry and 
calumniate one man, or to exalt and praise another,—whatever de- 
sign he may have, other than to lead the minds of that assembly 
to God, and to give form and utterance to their desires, in all sim- 
plicity and humility ; so far as that design influences him, Azs pray- 
eris not prayer. So if the congregation merely hear the prayer 
which is offered in their name; if they hear it only to sit in judg- 
ment on its diction, its tones, its spirit, and power; if they hear 
it only to surrender themselves to the flow of delighted sensibility, 
awakened by the voice, the imagery, the fervor of the speaker, 
it may be prayer on the part of him who gives it utterance, but it 
isnot their prayer ; it is not united prayer; the listeners are not 
praying. 

This,—need we say it distinctly ?—accounts for the inefficacy 
of many prayers, not only such as are cold and lifeless, but such 
as have much glow of feeling, and much power of solitary or 


eee 


* This thought is admirably illustrated in “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
pp. 31-38. That work, and “ Fansticism,” by the same author, stands in the first 
rank among the productions of the human mind. They are works which, 
though read by the few and not by the many, are to affect, irresistibly and great- 
ly, the destinies of the human race. 
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social excitement. ‘There may be feeling where there is no faith. 
There may be excitement in the prayer-meeting, or in the closet, 
where there is no humble, simple-hearted supplication. How often 
is this illustrated in the history of a revival of religion! ‘The com- 
mencement and progress of such a work in a congregation, is 
characterized by nothing, perhaps, so much as by a tenderness and 
directness of faith, and a simplicity of aim, in the prayers of the 
church, for their unconverted children, friends, and neighbors. 
The minds of those who pray, are filled only with the object and 
the subject of their supplications. They pray, because they be- 
lieve that the unconverted must perish, unless God: interpose to 
save them, and because they confidently hope, that God will in- 
terpose at their request. ‘Theirs is the energetic prayer, the 
déndis evepyoussvy, that prevails with God. How happy are such 
worshipers ; how sweet the fervor of such prayers! ‘The worship- 
ers are happy, without thinking of it; happy, because their minds 
are fully occupied with subjects worthy to fill their spiritual and 
immortal faculties. There is a sweetness in those prayers, which 
is nothing else than the sweetness of a humble and child-like com- 
munion with the Father of spirits. But let the happy excitement, 
inseparable from the exercise of devout affections, begin to be 
spoken of, and thought of, among those christians, till they have 
learned to come together for the sake of excitement—for the luxury 
of mingling their sensibilities in a prayer-meeting, more than for the 
business of praying, and the revival is already far gone in its decline. 
It is easy to account for it, that such prayers are not answered. 
Nothing is more needed in the present exigences of the king- 
dom of Christ, than prayer,—the prayer that availeth much. The 
times, unless all men mistake them, are full of great events, that 
must soon be decided and developed. In the churches there is a 
spirit of enterprise, which seems ready to send the outward means 
of salvation every where. "Zeal for the propagation of christianity, 
has already given birth to an organization, adequate, it would seem, 
to combine and direct all the efforts which the strength of chris- 
tendom can put forth. There are changes among the nations,— 
perplexities, tossings, fears, the murmurs of thetempest ere it rushes 
on its errand, the heaving and groans of the yet suppressed _vol- 
cano. Ourown country is the scene of agitations that may well 
alarm the soberest patriot, and that ought to compel the saints of 
God to try the utmost power of prayer. Party spirit, continually 
breaking forth anew, threatens the subversion of our institutions ; 
and each successive explosion of its fury not only rocks, but 
weakens the foundations of the republic. At the same time, a 
spirit of unkindness, of mutual detraction and denunciation, of 
strife and rancor, a spirit most alarmingly at variance with all that 
is gentle and lovely in christianity, breathes over the churches, and 
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menaces them with barrenness and blighting; a spirit which 
alienates brother from brother, and pastor from pastor; which 
watches over old divisions, and seeks to build new walls of sepa- 
ration ; and which, unless it shall be counteracted and subdued 
by the mightier Spirit of the God of peace, will infect the churches 
more and more, till the blessed influences of religion are changed 
to poison and death. What can we need in times like these, 
as we need prayer? Prayer, humble and unsophisticated, prayer, 
that in the simplicity of faith takes hold on the strength of God, 
can save us. It cansave the dying nations. Who can doubt, that 
if the thousands that believe were now instant in prayer, praying 
with unshaken faith, and unperverted fervor, the great results would 
soon be thickening on the world? How soon, ifsuch were the fact, 
would the word of God have free course and prosper! How soon 
would the darkness of long and weary ages flee away, and the 
rosy dawn be spread upon the mountains! How rapidly would 
the bright day come on, when the earth shall be one temple, 
and the Lord God and the Lamb the light thereof! 
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Discourses on the nature, evidence, and moral value, of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
By Hussarv Winsvow, Pastor of the Bowdoin Street Church, Boston. Bos- 
ton: Perkins, Marvin & Co. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 

We have no hope, that the Unitarian controversy will ever be 
settled by a simple appeal to passages of scripture, however clear 
and unambiguous their testimony. Proof of the doctrine of the 
trinity, most decisive in its nature, and sufficient to compel the as- 
sent of any candid and unbiased mind, exists, we believe, in the 
word of God. The fact, it is true, is not declared in direct terms ; 
but all that is included in the doctrine, is frequently and clearly 
expressed or implied. On any other subject, one tenth part of the 
evidence which may be adduced in its favor, would be deemed 
by Unitarians themselves amply sufficient to remove every doubt. 
The real difficulty is, that they approach the subject in a state of 
mind which precludes all reasoning upon it from the scriptures. 
They begin by taking for granted the intrinsic absurdity of the 
doctrine. ‘This is their avowed principle; and it is on this point, 
therefore, that the controversy must ever turn. ‘The whole force 
of the Unitarian reasoning consists either in a petitio principit, or in 
arguing against mere theories or hypotheses, propounded by the 
advocates of the trinity. Some Trinitarian writers have certainly 
gone too far in their attempts to illustrate and explain the simple 
statements contained in the bible ; and have thus laid themselves 
open to their keen-sighted adversaries, who have not been ingenu- 
ous enough to admit what they could scarcely fail to perceive, 
that the entire demolition of a theory does not necessarily af- 
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fect the truth of the facts which it seeks to explain. Never was 
there a more palpable assumption of the very point in question, 
than is displayed by Unitarian writers on this subject. Their po- 
sition, with scarcely an exception, is, that the doctrine is absurd or 
contradictory, and that every passage seeming to imply it must be 
explained away. Reason, it is claimed, is the arbiter, and as the 
doctrine is contrary to the obvious dictates of common sense, it 
must be rejected. We grant that unbiased reason, or common 
sense, as to subjects on which it is competent to decide, is an in- 
fallible guide. We do not concur in opinion with Dr. Chalmers, 
for instance, as quoted and condemned by Prof. Norton, that “ the 
examination of the scriptures is a pure work of grammatical ana- 
lysis,” “‘ an unmixed question of language,” and that “ we admit of 
no other instrument than the vocabulary and the Lexicon,” etc. 
Our commen sense has an important part to perform in the inves- 
tigation of truth. The known absurdity or contradictory nature of 
a proposition is sufficient ground for rejecting it. Nor are we re- 
quired to believe what we cannot understand. In all those cases 
where our Trinitarian brethren have seemed to deny these princi- 
ples, they have, we believe, weakened the cause which they 
aimed to defend. ‘The obvious meaning of scripture we consider 
the true one, except when it directly contradicts our consciousness, 
or some known truth, on a subject respecting which reason is com- 
petent to decide. We utterly deny the propriety of resorting to 
a forced construction, or any labored method of explanation, by a 
violation of the true principles of grammar and usage. ‘There is 
no other alternative than to take the obvious meaning, or some 
other natural one, or else to reject the pretended revelation 
altogether. ‘To aim at forcing out meanings such as we wish; to 
admit the mistaken views of Christ and the apostles, their incor- 
rect reasoning, etc., and yet claim to believe the word of God, is 
surely no mark of that discriminating judgment in which Unita- 
rians so constantly glory. Some truths taught in the bible respect 
subjects which lie so fully within the circle of our consciousness, 
and other means of knowledge, that we are perfectly qualified to 
decide upon them. For instance, we know that one man’s act 
cannot be another’s, and that sin or moral turpitude can be nothing 
but a voluntary state of mind. Reason is entirely competent to 
decide respecting these things. They relate to subjects which 
lie within the bounds of our knowledge. If, therefore, we find 
declarations in the scriptures seemingly asserting the contrary, we 
must of necessity reject the literal meaning as absurd or contra- 
dictory, and have recourse to some other natural method of ex- 
planation ; or if this is impracticable, we have no other alternative 
than to reject the pretended revelation altogether. A real revela- 
tion from God cannot contain an absurdity. But there are many 
subjects on which reason is utterly incompetent to decide. These, if 
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made known at all, must be disclosed tous from on high. Of this 
nature, plainly, is the mode of the divine existence. No man can 
pronounce beforehand what is or is not true on this subject. For 
who can lay claim to any such knowledge as qualifies him, by his 
own unaided reason, to judge of this matter? But the Unitarian 
does virtually assume to himself such a power, when he undertakes 
to say, that the doctrine of the trinity is absurd or contradictory. 
When we speak of this doctrine, we mean the fact, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are God, while yet there is but one God. 
This the Unitarian pronounces absurd or contradictory. He af- 
firms, that it is impossible,—that it cannot be. But from whence 
does he derive his knowledge of its absurdity or contradictory na- 
ture? Nine tenths at least of those who receive the bible, have 
seen no such absurdity or contradiction in it. What are the 
sources of his superior knowledge? What does he know a priori 
respecting the mode of the divine existence, more than they know 
who hold to the doctrine of the trinity? Surely he cannot pre- 
sume that it is so, because he or they can devise no particular 
theory or explanation of the subject, which will be free from apparent 
objections. By the nature of the case, every such theory is but con- 
jecture ; and that cannot militate against the facts declared or im- 
plied in the scriptures. Is he not, then, guilty of the most intole- 
rable arrogance, in an assumption of its absurdity or impossibility, 
when he is contradicted by nearly all of those to whom the bible 
has come, and on a subject too, respecting which reason is plainly 
incompetent to decide ? 

We have made these remarks, to show what, in our view, is the 
true course to be taken in conducting the Unitarian controversy ; 
and it is on account of its clear and guarded statement of the doc- 
trine in question, that we think favorably of the little work which 
we have placed at the head of this article. Without any effort to 
sustain a particular theory, Mr. Winslow has given what we con- 
ceive to be a plain exhibition of the scriptural truth on this sub- 
ject, together with the appropriate proofs of the doctrine, and 
some concluding remarks on its moral value. ‘The limits of his 
work, and the nature of the discourses, as delivered, admitted of no 
extended or labored course of argument; but to many minds it 
will be of greater use than the more elaborate treatises or discus- 
sions on the same subject. It is not our purpose to dwell upon it 
to any length, either by way of review or remark, for this our 
limits forbid. We throw together, however, some of Mr. Wins- 
low’s statements, taken from different parts of the volume. 


‘The mode of man’s existence is such, that he can occupy only one 
place in the universe at the same moment. The mode of God’s exis- 
tence is such, that he can occupy every place atthe same moment. An 
angel may be one being, existing only in spirit; a man may be one 
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being, existing in soul and body ; God may be one being, existing in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. An angel may have one mode of exis- 
tence ; man may have another; God may have still another. * * * * 
God is not three in the same sense in which he is one. * * * * The 
sense in which he is one, is expressed by the term being. He is one 
being. The sense in which he is three, is usually expressed by the 
term person. He exists in three persons. The term person is used 
by way of accommodation, as we apply various other human expressions 
to God. * * * * We must either say nothing about God, or we must 
apply to him human language ; and he who takes advantage of this, is 
unkind to his species, because he takes advantage of a circumstance in 
our present mode of being, beyond our control. We have a distinct 
idea of the existence of the fact which this term represents, but the 
exact image of the fact, in our present mode of existence, we are in- 
competent to perceive. * * * * We use the term person, to desig- 
nate the distinction in the Godhead, with as much definiteness of meaning 
as many other terms applied to God, which all do and must adopt who 
speak of that Being. * * * * The word person, is used only to re- 
present the distinction in the Godhead necessarily implied in the te- 
vealed fact of the deity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. * * * * By discriminating, in regard to the divine trinity, be- 
tween the fact itself and the mode of the fact, it will be perceived that 
we are not chargeable with believing what we do not comprehend. 
In strict language, no mind can believe what it does not comprehend. 
* * * * Respecting theories explanatory of the mode of the trinity, 
we do not object to them, provided they be understood simply as theories. 
* * * * Suppose it to be a revealed fact, and whether it is we are to 
inquire in our next discourse, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are each divine, and co-existing in the one Being, Jehovah. Now fora 
theory respecting the mode of this fact. We give the following. 
Their unity may consist in ONENESS OF ESSENCE. We are not sul- 
ficiently acquainted with the elements of being, to know that oneness 
of essence cannot constitute that plurality of persons, which the trinity 
predicates of Jehovah. Our theory, then, is good, and the fact it re- 
spects is entitled to rational belief, if attested by good evidence ; for it 
is entirely above the reach of all objection. But let not the fact and 
the theory be confounded; the theory is human, the fact divine.’ 
pp. 26—35. 


With the foregoing observations we agree. All language ap- 
plied to the divine Being, must of necessity be mcre or less imper- 
fect. We cannot understand it precisely in the same sense, as when 
it is applied to men. If, for instance, we speak of his knowledge, 
we cannot suppose that this term implies knowledge gained like 
our own, by sensation and reflection. The Unitarian admits this 
principle of interpretation with respect to many things. With 
what propriety, then, does he object to the term person, to signily 
something different from that of being ; or why does he insist, that 
they shall, in every case, mean the same thing ? Is it fair for him 
to affix to it the sense which he does, while it is pointedly denied 
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to be the sense which the Trinitarian means by it? Because the 
two words are synonymous in one case, must they of necessity be 
so in every case ? 

Prof. Norton, in his late work, (Statement of Reasons, etc.,) 
has endeavored to show, that ambiguity of language is the source 
of errors in interpretation. Admit it. But what has this to do 
with the fact, that God is in some sense one, and in some other 
sense three? or that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each 
have ascribed to them attributes and works which can belong only 
to the Deity ? One thing is certain, that Mr. Norton has left en- 
tirely unnoticed the very point on which the whole question turns ; 
and this notwithstanding it has time and again been stated. Years 
since, this point was urged upon him in a review of pamphlets on 
the Unitarian controversy.* He did not then attempt to meet it ; and 
yet in the year 1833, we have seen him again presenting, in a more 
elaborate shape, his former rules of interpretation ; using the saine 
language of confident superiority, but very carefully avoiding. the 
argument which was then pressed upon him. We will quote a 
few extracts from the article to which we have referred. 


‘Do Unitarians infallibly know that the doctrine of the trinity is 
absurd? Mere assertion in argument, unless it contain a self-evident 
truth, is entitled to no weight. The point then is, whether the doc- 
trine be a self-evident absurdity ; 1. e. 1s it seen by the mind to be ab- 
surd, with the same intuition that we see that a part is not equal to the 
whole, or that two and two are not five? We grant, if the doctrine were, 
that God is one and three in the same sense ; or that he is one in every 
possible sense, and yet three in some other sense, it would be a self- 
evident absurdity. But such is not the doctrine. ‘Trinitarians hold no 
such ideas ; they utterly disclaim them. Unitarians in all their at- 
tempts to prove such a doctrine to be absurd, (and we never knew 
them attempt to prove absurdity on any other,) have all the glory of a 
triumph. But they touch not the doctrine of the trinity. This doc- 
trine is, that God is one in some sense, and three in some other sense. 
Now we affirm, that absurdity can no more be charged on the doctrine 
thus stated, than on the proposition that husband and wife are one in 
some sense, and two in some other sense. We adduce this example 
simply to show, that when we affirm that God is one in some sense, we 
do not contradict the affirmation that he is three in some other sense ; 
“the terms being used in senses not really opposed to each other.” 
We “ bring together no ideas which are incompatible with each other.” 
And we say that nothing but absolute stupidity can fail to see that such 
is the fact, and nothing but willful perverseness can refuse to confess 
it, * * * * 

Again, if the statement of the doctrine involves no absurdity, there is 
but one way in which the doctrine can be known to be absurd ; viz. 
by actual knowledge that God is one in every possible sense. This 





* See Christian Spectator for April, 1821 
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discovery, if Unitarians have made it, and can prove that they have 
made it, is to their purpose. On the contrary, if they have not made 
it, then they do not know that God is not three in some sense to which 
their knowledge does not extend. Suppose then that we should affirm, 
that in the essence of God there is a three-fold distinction, which con- 
stitutes distinct personality. * * * * Does the Unitarian then possess 
such infallible knowledge respecting what constitutes the whole nature 
of the infinite Being, that no evidence of miracles could convince him, 
that there is a three-fold mode of existence in the Godhead, which is a 
foundation for a three-fold personal distinction? Has he sent his pene- 
trating glance around and through the essence and attributes of the self- 
existent and infinite God, and so exactly surveyed the lines and limits, 
and nature and mode of his existence, as to know by such discoveries 
that God is one in every possible sense ? * * * * Why then do they 
talk as if they had? Why do they affirm what can and what cannot 
be true of the mode of the divine existence, with the same boldness 
and confidence as had they actually found out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion? Itis presumption, daring presumption ; nor shall we hesitate to 
pronounce it such, until they prove to us that they have the same know- 
ledge of God, which God has of himself. It is to no purpose to tell us 
that the doctrine of the trinity seems to them to be a contradiction,—that 
they think it is a contradiction. Of what authority are the opinions 
and conjectures of mere ignorance? Do they know it to be a contra- 
diction ? We put this question to the conscience, and claim an answer 
without equivocation.’ pp. 193, 194. 


Why has not this appeal been met? Is not the silence of Prof. 
Norton, under these circumstances, decisive evidence that he 
could not meet it ? 

The question now arises, What name ought to be applied to 
those who, on the ground of such an assumption respecting a fact, 
on which reason is confessedly incompetent to decide, feel com- 
pelled to turn the language of scripture from its obvious meaning ; 
or when this cannot be done, to treat the sacred writers as weak 
reasoners, and mistaken reporters of the facts; and who, in the 
progress of their unbelief, reject not only the doctrine of the 
trinity, but also the entire sinfulness of man, the atoning death of 
Christ, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and the unending penalty 
of the law,—doctrines which are regarded by christians as funda- 
mental truths of the gospel? Are they entitled to claim from 
Trinitarians, or to complain if we deny it, the name of believers 
in the divine revelation? We would not indulge in the language 
of bitterness ; but on a subject in which are involved our best 
hopes for time and eternity, we cannot refrain from using the lan- 
guage of plainness. We know that some of our brethren at the 
east have been charged with unnecessary harshness, and a want o! 
all christian courtesy, with “‘ weakness and wickedness,” for the 
course which they have taken on this subject. We too have 
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come in for our share of abuse, and a writer in our pages has been 
subjected to a torrent of reproach and invective. We need not 
undertake his vindication. He himself has already come forward, 
in a frank and manly exposition of his views and feelings. Nor 
do we consider ourselves under any obligation to justify the course 
which we have pursued. The compliment which graced the 
reference to us, we shall not suffer to draw us away from the stand 
which we have taken on this subject. We shall not be very 
solicitous to relieve them of the mortification they feel, in seeing 
us “ forfeit the claims” we have been “strengthening to public 
confidence.” Nor have we yet determined to follow the rules 
which they have so carefully marked out, in word if not in exam- 
ple, for our future behavior. Whether our method of conducting 
a discussion is ‘the poor business of calling names, impugning 
motives; aspersing character, arraigning consciences, and dooming 
souls,’ we leave to others to judge. Whether we indeed “ brand 
as the betrayers and murderers” of Christ, ‘‘ those who have sought 
and loved him as earnestly as” ourselves, or whether we “ de- 
nounce as infidels, and hypocrites, and demons, many whose lives 
and souls are engaged in the cause of Jesus,” we are willing to 
have any man decide, who will carefully compare our pages with 
those of our censors, or who will ponder upon the language and 
conduct of Unitarianism, as it appears at home or abroad. ‘That 
we have hazarded nothing in this declaration, our readers wilt 
readily believe, from the following collection of expressions, found 
among the writings of some of the most eminent of Unitarian au- 
thors, as quoted in Mr. Cheever’s Letter to the conductors of the 
Christian Examiner. Dr. Priestly says: “ As it is not pretended 
that there are any miracles, adapted to prove that Christ made 
and supports the world, I do not see that we are under any obli- 
gation to believe it, merely because it was an opinion held by an 
apostle.” Again, “I might have another argument against both 
the divinity and the pre-existenee of Christ, viz., FROM THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE MATERIALITY OF MAN. If Peter, James, and John, 
lad no pre-existent state, it must be contrary to all analogy to 
suppose Jesus to have pre-existed.” Says Yates, ‘This doctrine 
(of the two natures in Christ) could not be established, even by 
the clearest dictations of the scriptures. For the testimony of the 
scriptures would not prove it to be true ; on the contrary, its occur- 
rence in the scriptures would prove them to be false.” ‘The 
atonement has been pronounced the expedient “of a cruel, capri- 
clous, tyrannical being,” involving “a principle that would disgrace 
any government on earth ;” the cross, “ a central gallows, a horrid 
spectacle,” presenting God as a “ monster ;”’ rather than believe 
which, it were better to “take refuge in the less chilling creed of 
the Atheist.” Regeneration too is denied ; the necessity of con- 
Vor. VI. 34 
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version is, if not wholly disclaimed, so limited to a few, more prof- 
ligate than others, that its requirement in our ordinary christian 
assemblies is ‘‘ without meaning.’’ ‘The existence of angels, the 
fact of a future judgment, the truth of endless punishment, are all 
permitted to have no place in the creed of Unitarians. The old 
testament is declared not to contain christianity ; and it is said that 
“men do wrong to go to it to learn the duties, the feelings and the 
consolations of the christian religion.” And as a most decisive 
proof of the manner in which the gospels and writings of the apos- 
tles are regarded, we are told by one whose occupation is to teach 
the interpretation of the bible, that “if Cicero had lived during that 
period, and had made such a record of facts as his observation and 
means of knowledge might furnish, the works of such a writer 
would, as far as we can judge, have been at least of equal value 
with any books which remain to us.” [s not such an array of fact 
on this subject enough ? Who can help asking, if those who write 
and talk thus can be believers in a divine revelation? Who can 
avoid feeling, that, were it not that they are in a country where 
christian institutions are identified, in the minds of so many, with 
the prosperity of the nation, and where they must encounter the 
outraged feelings of a people, who are not yet prepared to surren- 
der their bibles, they would throw off the irksome bondage, and 
reject revelation altogether ?* It is therefore no want of charity in 
us, to feel, that they who treat the bible thus, are in a fatal er- 
ror,—that they are setting themselves (with what candor let their 
methods of opposition show,) in direct hostility to the great 
scheme of redemption made known in the gospel. To say 
nothing of the cheerless nature of such a system as theirs ; to 
make no reference to the inactivity it causes, so little calculated 
to spread abroad the glad tidings of salvation to the ends of 
the earth; to pass over their hostility to revivals of religion, 
and every thing akin to the fervent, glowing emotions of proph- 
ets and apostles; to make no particular appeal to these very 
proper grounds of decision, it is sufficient for us to know, that theirs 
is a wholly different gospel from that which we profess to receive, 
and that their treatment of the scriptures, carried out at length, 





* The following fact may show how this subject is regarded by intelligent 
foreigners. When the gentlemen who were deputed by the French government 
to inspect the condition of our prisons, were on their way from Boston, a person 
traveling in their company, observed in the hands of one of them, a volume of 
the works of Dr. Channing. The French gentleman spoke highly of the po 
liteness and talents of the Doctor, to whom he had been introduced. He was 
asked if he was acquainted much with his works, to which he replied in the 
negative. On being pointed to one or two passages, especially to that relating 
to the doctrine of the atonement, he read them carefully, and then looking up, 
with a countenance marked by sorprise and horror, he said very emphatically, 
“ This is the very kind of language which brought about our French revolution. 
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would wholly destroy all confidence in the divine revelation. 
We believe in a Savior, infinite and all-sufficient, through whose suf- 
ferings and death alone, exhibiting God’s displeasure against sin, we 
can only hope for pardon ; they, in one who is meiely finite, but a 
creature like ourselves, or at most a super-angelic created exis- 
tence,—whose death is only a confirmation of the truth, and an ex- 
ample. We believe in the unending sanctions of God’s holy law, 
and our exposure to them; they reject such a supposition as false. 
We believe in the Holy Spirit divine, whose powerful influences 
must be felt within us, regenerating and sanctifying our hearts, to 
prepare us for heaven; they disown their need of such an agent to 
bow their will and lead them to God,—deeming a change of heart, 
so far as such a fact is admitted, to occur without any such di- 
vine interposition. We believe in, and look forward to, an eternal 
society of holy angels,—to an eternal worship of the Lamb, who 
hath redeemed us by his blood, and who is ever worthy to receive 
honor and glory; with them, such things are but non-entities. 
They have thus torn away from the bible, what we prize as its 
brightest glories,—the very truths in which are centered our best 
expectations for eternity. 

The differences between us, then, are cardinal. As men, as fel- 
low-citizens, as polished and accomplished members of a commu- 
nity, among them are many whom we esteem and value; nor 
would we detract in the least from their merit. But unless we 
abandon all our principles, we must, not in the language of re- 
proach, but of sorrow and regret, declare, that in our view, they 
subvert the whole foundation of the christian faith. 
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Manly Piety in its Principles. By Rosert Puirip, of Maberly Chapel. New- 
York: 1833. pp. 218. 


Wuart is manly piety? The term might not unnaturally be 
understood to mean enlightened, stable, consistent piety,—the 
piety of one grown up to maturity in christian attainments, as dis- 
tinguished from the feeble and unestablished faith and experience 
of the young christian. With this reference, Paul speaks of the 
evangelical ministry, as intended to bring us “all in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto ‘ perfect 


man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ : 
that we henceforth be no more children, tossed to fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of nen, and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” It is not, 
however, precisely in this sense, that the epithet manly is used 
by Mr. Philip, but rather as intended to fix the mind upon the 
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adaptedness of piety to the nature and condition of man. It does 
not refer us to that more elevated form of piety, by which some 
good men are distinguished from others ; but to true piety generally, 
as becoming to a man,—-a sensitive, social, intelligent, moral being, 
—allied to earth, and yet made after the similitude of God,—mor- 
tal, and yet destined to endless being,—dependent, and yet free and 
accountable,—sinful and Jost, and yet by redemption capable of 
attaining a glorious immortality. ‘There is pertinency and mean- 
ing in the epithet thus applied, in consideration of the class of 
readers for which Mr. P’s work is more particularly designed. 
It is addressed to young men, and it is intended to be a plain, fa- 
miliar and practical appeal to them on the subject of religion. 
The author would reason with them, he says, “‘as parents would 
reason with their children, just after praying fervently for them.” 
Ata period of life when, in respect to their general habits of 
thoyght and deportment, they wish to appear in the character of 
men ; so, also, in respect to the highest end of their being,—their 
duty to their Creator,—he would persuade them to be men. His 
aim is to furnish an answer to those who would represent piety as 
a weakness unbecoming a young man of noble aspiring ; to enlist 
on its side those feelings of self-respect, which are among the 
strongest, and, if well directed, most important incentives of the 
youthful mind ; and show them, that, whatever there is of dignity 
or worth in the capacities with which they are endowed, or in the 
relations in which they stand, piety only can give a corresponding 
direction to the one, or meet the claims of the other. Thus king 
David, in his dying charge to Solomon, then a young man, hav- 
ing stated yarious particulars in the high trust committed to him, 
summed up the whole in the exhortation, “ Show thyself a man.” 
So, too, God himself, expostulating with his people concerning 
idolatry, says, ‘‘ Remember this, and show yourselves men.” 

In this volume, the author treats more particularly of Manly 
Piety in its Principles ; informing us, in the preface, that a second 
volume will follow, on Manly Piety in its Spirit. In treating of 
principles, however, he has nothing to do with the technical forms 
of theological science. He takes it for granted, that there are cer- 
tain elementary truths of religion, familiarly understood by his 
young readers, who have enjoyed the common advantages of chris- 
tian instruction, and have not done such violence to their own 
reason and conscience, as to have gone over to the ranks of infi- 
delity. ‘These he makes the basis of his arguments, intent rather 
on bringing them before the mind in the light of a vivid reality, 
and urging them on the conscience in their practical application, 
than on discussing them in the abstract form, as subjects of intel- 
lectual speculation. They are presented under the following 
heads :—Manly estimates of both worlds, and of true wisdom : 
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manly views of salvation: manly faith in Providence: manly 
honesty in prayer: and manly views of divine influence, of reli- 
gious mystery, and of divine holiness. 

In our last number, we introduced the author to our readers, in 
our notice of the manual on Eternity Realized ; and if we now 
permit him to speak more fully for himself, than was then accor- 
dant with our design, we hope to make ourselves not less interest- 
ing to those of our readers who have not met with the volume, 
than we could do by kindred discussions of our own. This we 
shall endeavor to accomplish, by giving an abstract, or such out- 
lines of his trains of thought, as may present his meaning in its proper 
light, and such occasional remarks, as the truth on the subjects in 
hand may seem in our view to demand. In general, we may ob- 
serve, that we have rarely perused a work of this kind with more 
lively interest. It is full of original and impressive thought ; 
wholly practical, and deeply serious. Its style is manly and vigor- 
ous. The views presented are elevated, and yet they commend 
themselves to the common sense of mankind. {[t has not, per- 
haps, all the naked force and continued pressure of “ Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted,” yet it is scarcely less heart-stirring, and 
in its form and manner is more attractive. It can hardly fail of 
making impressions on the reader, which will remain as subjects 
of frequent and solemn reflection, and aids in a life of communion 
with God. 

1. On manly estimates of both worlds. 

It is clearly a principle of piety, that the present life is not the 
boundary of our existence,—that it is only a brief introduction to 
another and an eternal state of being ; and consequently, that its 
utmost enjoyments and sufferings are of no assignable importance, 
in comparison with those of the world to come. But, short and 
uncertain as life is, there are interests belonging to it, which it 
would be “‘ unmanly” to disregard. We belong to time, as well as 
to eternity ; and it becomes us, therefore, fairly to meet the claims 
of both. It is no more a man’s duty to think only or always of 
heaven, than it is an angel’s duty to think forever of the earth. 
Angels have both engagements and enjoyments out of heaven, 
as well as in it. ‘“ They all are ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” Whatever 
time and thought are required for their offices on earth, must occa- 
sion an interruption of their employments in heaven. But, wheth- 
er they are employed in errands of love on earth, or in swelling 
the chorus of the new song in heaven, their engagements are equally 
angelic, because they equally answer the end of their being. In 
both, they do the will of their Creator, or rather of him to whom, 
as Mediator, by the appointment “ of Him, whose are all things, 
and by whom are all things,” they are most willingly subject. 
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‘Such being the sober, although sublime, facts of their case, we are 
fully warranted to believe, that in our own case, the duties of life are 
as well-pleasing to God, in their own place and proportion, as the duties 
of godliness. It would neither be manly nor godly piety, to prefer a 
life of mere musing, however spiritual, to a life of alternate and blended 
diligence and devotion. For, if angels do more than meditate and wor- 
ship, it indicates sloth and weakness, rather than high heavenly-mind- 
edness, to shrink from industry, or to regret the necessity of labor. 

It is, however, arrant mental weakness, as well as arrogant impiety, 
to set up the claims of time against the claims of eternity. They only 
clash, when they are made to clash. In themselves they are neither in- 
compatible nor inconsistent. In fact, they are intended and adapted by 
God, to help each other. The cares of this world make the world to 
come desirable ; and the glories of heaven make the glooms of earth 
tolerable. He, therefore, who lives only for time, levels himself with 
the beasts that perish, He may build a finer house than the beaver, 
and amass more stores than the bee, and travel farther than a bird of 
my and rival the butterfly in show, and the nightingale in song: 
ut, if these things engross his soul, and absorb all his time, his rational 
are let down to mere animal instincts; and the results of his 
ife have no more relation to heaven, than the songs of a bird, or the 
pursuits of a beast. Is this—manly ?? pp. 15—17. 


These are pursuits of a more elevated character, because they 
are intellectual; but it is unmanly to make them the principal 
thing, because they are temporal. 


* Dr. Johnson has well said, ‘‘ It is only whatever gives the past and 
the future a predominance over the present, that can raise us in the 
scale of thinking beings :”’ if, therefore, the present predominate over 
both, we must even sink on that scale. This is inevitable. There are, 
indeed, men who rise to the heights of philosophy and poetry, by their 
familiarity with the past. The wisdom of ages is in their lips, and the 
wealth of history at their command. They are far-sighted in legisla- 
tion, and all tact in literature. And, could time past return, they, of 
all men, would be best prepared to mingle with the mighty dead, and 
to accommodate themselves to the ancient forms and feelings of society. 
They would be at home with Plato in his taste, and with Homer in his 
patriotism, and Socrates in his sagacity. But as time past cannot re- 
turn, this predominance of the past over the future, is as irrational as 
the predominance of the present, because equally irrelevant to eternity 

I do not underrate such knowledge. He is no ordinary thinker, who 
can amass and apply it. It is, however, no preparation for the society 
of angels, nor for the fellowship of the general assembly of the spirits 
of just men made perfect. The mere antiquary, philosopher, or poet, 
however high on the scale of intellect, is low on the scale of wisdom, if 
he can prefer an ideal communion with antiquity, to real preparation for 
eternity. Besides, if it be noble to make all the lights of the past bear 
upon the present, either as beacons to warn, or as lusters to beautify, it 
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must be ignoble and unmanly to let in none of the lights of immortality 
upon the present. Why should they be excluded ? The history of time 
js not so well authenticated as the revelation of eternity. And if the 
fate of heroes, or the fall of empires, teach ‘any useful lessons, surely 
the final destinies of the universe cannot be uninstructive. Gain, by all 
means, an acquaintance with former ages. A knowledge of what has 
been, will enable you to appreciate what is; and thus operate as a 
check on personal vanity and political extravagance. It is, however, 
what shall be—that alone can prevent you from living for this world, or 
prepare you for the world to come. 

This remonstrance against the neglect of eternal things, and the 
echoes to it which your own conscience returns, must not be silenced 
nor disposed of by your intention to look eternity fully in the face, when 
you are older. Older is an uncertain event. And if it were not so, it 
is an unmanly excuse. You ate old enough to understand, and to act 
upon, the reasons for looking the claims of this world full in the face. 
You feel already that you have no time to lose, if you would improve 
your education or your condition. At least you see clearly how much 
tine and thought would be requisite, in order to realize all that you de- 
sire. You ought, therefore, to despise all subterfuges. ‘The world 
to come,”’ is not a secret nor a mystery. There are, indeed, both 
secrets and mysteries belonging to it ; but as a state of eternal bliss or 
woe, it stands out as palpably as the alternation of light and darkness in 
this world. Indeed, it is far more certain how your principles and 
character will determine your eternal state, than how they will fix your 
temporal condition. You may fail to rise in this world, without being 
to blame ; but you cannot sink into hell, but by your own fault. You 
may be disappointed, undeservedly, so far as man is concerned, of 
settling down in the rank or the relationship which you set your heart 
upon ; but youcannot miss heaven, if you set your heart upon it. There 
is no lottery in eternal life, however temporal life may be one. 

In like manner, there is no such mystery about the way of salvation, 
as renders the experience of old age necessary in order to understand it. 
There are, indeed, mysteries in the plan of redemption, as well as in 
nature and providence ; but it is not ‘‘ length of days”’ that clears them 
up. It may suit the convenience of the worldly, the idle, and the sen- 
sual, to pretend that they know not what to believe: but, whilst they 
are so dexterous in evading what they ought to obey, (about which there 
is no mystery,) it will not be uncharitable to suspect, that they see more 
clearly than they choose to acknowledge, how the belief of the gospel 
would involve obedience. And, what else are your evasions of the im- 
mediate claims of salvation and eternity, but a betrayal of an uncon- 
fessed fact, that you know enough to render your indecision inexcusable ? 
Yes, indeed ; a glass that could concentrate into a focus, all the rays of 
scriptural light which float and flutter around your understanding and 
conscience, and which should then throw the embodied blaze upon eter- 
nity, would startle you at your smiling indecision. For you know, that 
the everlasting song of heaven is, redemption through the blood of the 
Lamb ; and, therefore, to take no interest in that song until the evening 
of life, is infamous. You know, that without holiness no man shall see 
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the Lord; dtd, therefore, not to follow holiness until you come to the 
last stage of the journey of life, is base cowardice, or baser rebellion. 
You know, that except you are borm again of the Spirit, you cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God ; and, therefore, not to pray for the pro- 
mised and indispensable renewing of the Holy Ghost, or not to yield to 
his strivings, is both ingratitude and insult. And then, what aggravates 
the whole, is, that you expect to enter heaven at last, although it be the 
last thing you now think about; and the least thing in your present es- 
timate of happiness. 

How vi all this tell at the bar of God? When your disembodied 
spirit does take its plate at His tribunal, it must give ‘‘ an account” of 
both the deeds done in the body; and of all the motives from which they 
were done. Well, just try, for a moment, how your present reasons for 
delay and indecision would bear telling in the presence of God. Per- 
haps they would not tell well, even to your sister or your mother. You 
could, of course, make out a case to them, somewhat plausible and sa- 
tisfactory ; but, could you submit it to God, if you were before God? 
I mean, if you were before His tribunal, beneath the visible glance of 
His omniscient eye, with all heaven around you, and the weight of eter- 
nity pressing on your spirit? ‘Thus you must give in your account! 
What, then, is the use of getting up an account to others, which cannot 
be given in to Him? You would not attempt to pass off, upon your 
mother or your sister, the explanations of your indecision, which you 
would give to a person who knew less of your habits and spirit: and, 
if your heart condemn you before them, ‘“‘God is greater than your 
heart, and knoweth all things.”” pp. 19—25. 


2. On manly estimates of true wisdom. 

In the estimation of one who regards his relation to both worlds, 
nothing can deserve the name of wisdom, which leaves God un- 
known, and immortality undefined. ‘That only is true wisdom, 
which makes frail, erring, sinful man “ wise unto salvation.” It 
was not, therefore, an unfounded charge, when Paul called the 
wisdom of the wisest heathen, ‘ foolishness ;” and what these “ gi- 
ants of philosophy” could not do, “ the puny dwarfs” of modern 
infidelity would in vain attempt. ‘The men themselves were any 
thing but fools. In talents and in application, they were the mas- 
ter-spirits of the world. Never was more mind concentrated in 
the study of wisdom. If searching could have found out God, or 
unveiled eternity, they would have made the discovery. But all 
did not avail. The world pronounced their wisdom foolishness, 
when God made Christ “‘ wisdom” unto men; and now it is as 
impossible to make men Platonists as it is to make them Druids. 
No system has even the appearance of wisdom, but from the 
christianity that is in it. We have, therefore, no occasion to ask 
the old question, Where shall wisdom be found? for, although as 
in the time of Job, the depths and the sea still say, It ts not in me, 
and although destruction and death can only say, We have heard 
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the fame thereof with our ears, the gospel says, It ts in me, and 
proves the assertion true, by pointing to myriads whose character 
on earth, and whose place in heaven, demonstrate, that they have 
become wise unto salvation, by applying their hearts to what it 
reveals. This it is which exhibits the glory of God ; which unfolds 
the mystery of redemption ; which unveils the counsels of Provi- 
dence ; which brings life and immortality to light; which shows 
the relation of the present world to the future ; informs us of our 
being’s use and end; and powerfully awakens, encourages, and 
sustains us, in seeking for glory, honor and immortality. 


‘It is the fullness of the Father’s grace, and the brightness of the 
Son’s moral glory. It is the maturest plan of infinite wisdom, and the 
loveliest form of infinite benevolence. The silence of the past eternity 
was first broken by its announcement, and the echoes of the future 
eternity can never sleep for its celebration. The disclosure of the plan 
of salvation in heaven, drew around it, as students of the glorious mys- 
tery, all the armies of heaven ; and the successive revelations of it on 
earth, made the patriarchs forget their pilgrimages—the prophets their 
perils—the apostles and martyrs their tortures. 

This is the wisdom which solicits our attention; and it requires, as 
well as deserves, serious and fixed attention. Neither cherubim nor 
seraphim, angels nor archangels, deem themselves equal to appreciate 
or understand it, without looking into it. The first created spirit, as 
well as the last glorified parent, Lonard from his throne, or burns in his 
orbit, with holy curiosity to comprehend its glories. Yes; and could 
all the varied knowledge of all the universe, be concentrated in one 
mind, even when all perfect minds are as powerful as the open vision 
of a completed heaven can render them ; that mind would be studious 
still, and first in zeal and zest for continued, and even increasing, at- 
tention to this wisdom. Still, no wonder! Redemption by the blood 
of the Lamb, concentrated the entire and intense energies of the infinite 
mind, upon its principles and designs. Omniscience never wearies of 
watching its progress ; nor omnipotence of upholding its claims; mor 
providence of making all things work together for its good. Emmanuel 
‘ever liveth to intercede for,” and the Holy Spirit to help, all who 
apply their hearts unto this wisdom. | 

Such being the character and claims of the wisdom which maketh 
wise unto salvation, its own glories might well be expected to win the 
heart by their own attractions, however the heart was naturally dispo- 

sed in itself, or solicited by other objects. That which thus draws and 
absorbs the adoring admiration of beings who need no redemption, 
ought to gain, at once, our confidence and love; fot we need all the 
blessings of that great salvation, which they so greatly admire. But, 
alas, we are capable of trifling with eternal redemption, and even incli- 
ned to shut our hearts against all its claims! The very utmost that, of 
our own accord, we are willing to do, is, to promise that some portion 
of the evening of life shall be set apart to meditation and prayer. We 
have no natural inclination to ‘* umber our days’ now, In order to 
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apply our hearts now to wisdom. When our days on earth shall be 
nearly numbered for us, by a power we cannot resist or evade, we see 
no particular objection to weighing the claims of the gospel ; but, at 

resent, we hate the thought of death, and have no natural love to sal- 
vation. Whatever we think or feel, at times, differently from this, 
springs from another source than our own nature. 

Lovk, then, at your instinctive tendencies. They are all against the 
eternal interests of your soul, and the immediate claims of true wisdom. 
Fven those tastes which are most intellectual and refined, prefer human 
wisdom to divine. This is as unmanly, as it is ungodly. A heart 
thus averse to the great salvation, ought to shock and shame you.’ 
pp. 31—34. 


To many persons it seems a gloomy and forbidding employment, 
to turn their thoughts with earnest and steady contemplation on 
their latter end. But why is this, if not because they perceive, 
that without a change, to which they have no mind to submit, 
their end must be dreadful? And is this either peaceful or manly? 
To feel themselves drawn towards an event from which there is 
no escape, which, coming upon them in their present state, 
would be too shocking to be steadily contemplated, and yet be 
neglectful of that wisdom which alone can soften its aspect! Will 
their end be less shocking, because now they choose not to think of 
it? Let them give up this struggle of a reluctant heart against stifled 
conviction ; let them be willing to see themselves in the light of 
truth, and bring their feelings into obedience to their conscience ; 
let them consider their latter end, and yield themselves, in obe- 
dience to the gospel, to the work of preparing for it; and the 
gloom which now hangs over the scene will be dissipated : their 
end will be the subject of pleasing anticipation and joyful hope. 


* You mistake egregiously, if you imagine that those who ‘* consider 
their latter end,” are convulsed or overwhelmed by the prospect. No, 
indeed : those who, like Paul, ‘ die daily,” like him enjoy life daily 
Those who, like David, ‘‘ number their days, that they may apply their 
hearts unto wisdom,’ are not terrified by night visions, nor thrown on 
the rack whenever they realize ‘ the valley of the shadow of death.” 
These starts and storms are the portion of those who ‘put the evil day 
afar off.” Those who bring it near enough for holy purposes, are not 
haunted by it: for the fear of death, like the keys of death, is under 
the providential government of the Savior, and thus regulated by His 
wisdom, as well as alleviated by His grace. In a word, the fear of 
death is not allowed to embitter or sadden life, when life is consecrated 
to the service of God. 

Were this well weighed, the real connection between the acquisition 
of true piety, and the contemplation of death, would cease to appear 
repulsive. I say, the real connection between them, because it is 
quite different, both in kind and degree, from the relation you imagine 
them to bear unto each other. When you think of piety, you imme- 
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diately connect it with the fear of death ; and thus the admission of its 
claims seems to you, the admission of a sad and settled fear of dying 
soon or suddenly: and the bare idea of this is so unpleasant, that, to 
avoid it, you evade the claims of religion. You see clearly that you 
must number your days, if you would apply your hearts unto wisdom : 
but you do not see how wisdom cheers the heart that is applied to it. 
You forget too, that a christian has other things to number at the same 
time with his days. You think of him, only as counting them upon 
the dim dial of suspense: but he is counting, too, the number of the 
great and precious promises of grace; the number of the lovely and 
lofty prospects of glory ; the number of the tender and intense sympa- 
thies of his Savior ; the number of the sanctifying and consoling influences 
of the Holy Spirit ; and the number of the thoughts, perfections, and 
purposes of the God of salvation, which are covenanted upon his side. 
O, there is more to number than “ the days of the years of our life.” 
They must be numbered, if we would become wise unto salvation : but 
then, in applying the heart to that wisdom, we are allowed to number 
them upon the dial of a special providence, which the unsetting and 
unshifting ‘* Sun of righteousness’? for ever illuminates. Christians, 
living as christians, do not live at the hazard, nor in the suspense, you 
do. You utterly mistake in imagining that, because they do not put 
the evil day afar off, nor forget their latter end, they thus make the 
world one vast valley of the shadow of death to themselves; or turn 
the lights of heaven and earth into sepulchral lamps ; or interpret the 
harmonies of creation as voices from the tomb. Noe, indeed; this is 
neither the spirit nor the tendency of the wisdom, which believers learn 
from Christ : its natural influence is to endear all that is good and 
lovely in life, and to ‘turn the shadow of death into the morning” of a 
glorious immortality. ; 

I am neither pretending nor painting whilst saying this. I would, 
indeed, fain charm you into the habit of considering your latter end ; 
because my heart’s desire is that you should be wise unto salvation ; 
but I would not cheat you into the habit. I will, therefore, readily, al- 
though sadly, allow, that you see many christians in bondage to the fear 
of death, and any thing but cheerful on the pilgrimage of life. This 
is, however, their own fault. Either they have not sufficiently applied 
their hearts unto the wisdom of the gospel, and thus missed its strong 
consolation ; or they are indulging some wrong habit or temper, which 
grieves the Spirit of God: for neither you, nor yet an enemy of the 
cross of Christ, can point out one feature of the gospel which is in the 
least calculated to make a christian gloomy, or to throw a gloom over 
any thing in life, that is really good, or practically useful. The gospel 
proclaims free pardon, paternal love, special providence, and certain 
glory: is there any thing gloomy or depressing in these promises ? 
And these are its promises, whatever may be the opinions or expecta- 
tions of some of its professors. Let them, therefore, be blamed or pitied 
as their case requires ; but do not confound the gospel itself with the 
confusion of the weak, or with the distress of the inconsistent. This is 
as unfair and unmanly towards religion, as it is towards taste, to con- 
found the vices of poets with poetry, or the eccentricities of artists 
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with art, or the vagaries of philosophers with science. In understand- 
ing, be men!’ pp. 35—39. 


‘ Depend on it, there is a gross fallacy in your opinion, or a grand 
defect in the appeals which are made to you, if you suppose that death 
stands at the door of piety, either to alarm or to sadden believers. 
The Savior actually and officially keeps back the hand of death, that 
we may have time to apply our hearts unto wisdom ; and he softens 
the aspect of death, that we may enjoy composure whilst trying to be- 
come wise unto salvation. It is not in order to confine our thoughts to 
death, nor in order to fix them upon the grave, that God binds us to 
‘* number our days.”? He calls for this consideration of our latter end, 
for the sake of a far higher purpose, and of a far happier emotion. God 
takes no pleasure in human musings about mortality, for their own 
sake. Nor does he teach us to try to find pleasure inthem. Death is 
a curse; and, therefore, the author of life and fountain of wisdom, 
teaches no such unnatural lesson, as pleasure from contemplating death, 
as death. What He teaches is, how the curse may be turned into a 
blessing, and the natural fear of death blended with a hope full of im- 
mortality. O yes; it is all for the sake of that wisdom by which this is 
effected, that God calls or cares for the habit of numbering our days. 
He knows perfectly, and we too know well, that whilst we banish all 
thought of dying, we can banish all the claims of salvation : and that 
whilst we refuse to number our days, we shall not number our mercies 
or our responsibilities ; and, therefore, He teaches this moral arithmetic. 
Besides, and I adjure as well as beg you to remember it, the gospel is 
the word of eternal life, and, therefore, it will only treat with man as 
an heir of eternity. It is not chiefly because we may not live long in 
this world, that the gospel is so urgent and authoritative in its appeals ; 
but because we cannot ‘live always” in this world. Eternity is in- 
evitably before us! There is the real reason, for pressing on us the 
duty of keeping in sight the end of time. God’s object is not to vex, 
nor to pain, nor to terrify us, but to inspire us with the sublime con- 
sciousness of our own immortality, that we may spring up from the 
trammels of days and years, to lay hold on eternal life. He wants man 
to be manly in godliness ; and, therefore, He treats him as a man, and 
that with god-like solemnity, and father-like tenderness. In a word, 
He as much consults our happiness when He sets us to number our 
days, as when he crowns our days with health and prosperity : for as 
the latter are intended to furnish us with opportunites of becoming wise 
unto salvation, so the former is intended to enforce and secure the im- 
provement of these opportunities.” pp. 42—44. 


3. On manly views of salvation. 

Among the many points of view in which the oracles of God 
exhibit the salvation of the soul, that is not the least instructive, 
which represents it as the life of the soul. “ Hear, and your soul 
shall live.” ‘ He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 
The soul, indeed, can never die, in the sense of its becoming ex- 
tinct. Its endless being is a matter settled by creation. It is the 
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well-being of the immortal soul, that is called its life; and that 
life may commence now, as well as continue forever ; for as the 
happiness of heaven will consist in the perfection of knowledge, 
character and safety, the present happiness of the soul is attain- 
able here, just so far as these may be acquired. But it is as pos- 
sible to attain some holiness here, as it is impossible to be without 
it there. ‘The safety of the soul on earth may be rendered as 
certain here, as the stability of an angel in heaven. God 
revealed, is the same being as God unveiled, and may therefore 
be known and enjoyed on the footstool, as really as before the 
throne. ‘The revealed fact, that God is love, is just as true here, 
as that fact unveiled is transporting there ; and, therefore, it can pro- 
duce in us some measure of the same joy. The revealed fact, that 
the Lamb slain can save unto the uttermost, because he ever 
liveth to intercede, is just as true here, as the stght of his inter- 
cession is inspiring there ; and, therefore, the belief of it may impart 
a degree of that happiness which is created by the sight of it. Itis 
in degree, not in kind, that the spiritual happiness of heaven dif- 
fers from the joy and peace which spring from believing the truth 
concerning salvation. We trifle, then, with the gift of eternal life, 
if we regard it as something only and altogether known in the 
next world. It is as much intended for present use, as for future 
enjoyment; and never can it be a future blessing, to those who do 
not obtain the principle and hope of it, as a present blessing. 
What then is to be done, that the soul may live unto God here, 
and with God hereafter? ‘The ready answer of the gospel is, 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. But 
many persons do not understand what believing is. ‘They do not 
propose any thing definite to be done by them, in believing. They 
regard it rather as “ some great thing,” which they would be very 
glad to obtain, than an intelligible act which they are immediately 
to perform. Now much of the confusion and doubt which are felt 
on this subject, our author supposes, and we think, justly, would 
be removed, were it duly considered, that the gospel itself, when 
believed, conveys life to the soul. 


‘You will understand this distinction, if you will substitute for the 
word “ believe,’ another scriptural word, which is equally connected 
With the promise of salvation. I mean, the word‘ HEAR.”? God says 
expressly, ‘* Hear, and your soul shall live.”” Now you misunderstand 
the gospel sadly, if you do not see that what you hear in it is the only 
thing there is to believe, or from which life can be obtained. What the 
gospel says, is the source of faith and hope too ; so that if what we hear 
from it do not comfort us, faith cannot comfort us; for there is nothing to 
believe, but just what is said. Looking out to the gospel for TRUTH, 
and not looking into the heart for faith, is, therefore, the way to obtain 
salvation. All the hope, all the encouragement, God gives to us, 1s in 
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what He tells us of his mercy in Christ Jesus. It is by “ glad tidings,” 
that He gladdens the heart ; and, therefore, it is only in listening to them 
and in welcoming them as such, that the Holy Spirit renews the heart. 

Let no one confuse you on this matter: there is nothing in faith it- 
self, but believing ; and there is nothing to believe but just what God 
says. What else could there be, seeing that << faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God? It is, indeed, ‘the fruit of the 
Spirit :” but let the eternal Spirit himself tell you how He produces it. 
“The Holy Ghost saith, to-day if ye will hear my voice.”” Heb. ili. Re- 
member also, how the Savior summed up, in his apocalyptic appeal, all 
his ministerial lessons on the office of the Holy Spirit: ‘* he that hath an 
ear, let him kear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” This is 
teaching to profit! Here we are solemnly and authoritatively summoned 
away from all idle and vague wishing for the work of the Spirit,—to 
give immediate heed to the word of the Spirit, if we want to experience 
his influences. This is an intelligible process, for becoming wise unto 
salvation, by faithin Christ Jesus. It is alsoa testing process! A man 
may flatter himself, that he is very willing to be a true believer, so long 
as he regards faith only as a grace or a “eift he has to wait for ; but, 
let him fairly meet the claims of the gospel on his immediate attention, 
and mark, impartially, how he likes to hear it seriously —to read it pray- 
erfully,—to ponder it deeply, to submit to it meekly, and act on it honest- 
ly, so far as he understands it,—and he will soon see the real state of his 
heart before God, as well as discern the mighty difference there is be- 
tween waiting for a gift and seeking for one. The sober fact of your 
case is, that you just “desire faith as much as you delight to acquaint 
yourself with the way of salvation ; and no more than you are concern- 
ed about your own salvation. The real degree of your willingness to 
be indebted to grace for the gift of faith, is, just the degree of your 
willingness to give ‘ good heed” unto the things which belong to your 
everlasting peace. If you are not inclined to lay them to heart now, 
you are not willing to bea believer now, nor yet w aiting for faith. You 
are, in fact, standing idle, in a place, a position, and a spirit, to which 
that gift of God is not promised. Hear the Spirit! if you would have 
the Spirit to help you. Show that you prize and long for His renew- 
ing work on your heart, by listening with deep attention to His word, 
concerning all that C hist has done, “and all that God in Christ is. This 
is the truth to be believed! It is to give this truth the force of truth on 
the mind, that the Holy Spirit works and witnesses. pp. 59—63. 


4. On manly faith in providence. 

To the “well-being” of man, it is important to know, that 
“there is a God who judgeth in the earth ;” that his provi- 
dence extends to all things ; and that it is mediatorial. Christ has 
received an unchangeable dominion, together with an unchangeable 
priesthood ; and the design of both is the same. ‘‘ Power is given 
him over all flesh, that he may give eternal life to as many as are 
given him.” Under his government, the system of providence i is 
a system of moral influence to reclaim men from apostasy. « God 
is our King of old, working salvation in the earth.” It is the joy 
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of his people to know this ; to consider themselves individually 
the subjects of his care, and the objects of his sympathizing re- 
gard in the changes of their lot; and to be assured, that in all 
these changes, the end for which he endured the cross is never for 
a moment forgotten. By all these things, God oftentimes labors 
with men to bring back their souls from the pit, to be enlightened 
with the light of the living: and they have only to yield them- 
selves obediently to the design, that it may be accomplished in 
them. “ All things shall work together for good to them that 
love God ;” nor is it any good for which they shall work together ; 
but a good, definite, infinite, and eternal. Salvation is the end. 
There is a loose philosophy, which, in consideration of the 
greatness and grandeur of the universe, considers the affairs of 
this “speck” in the Creator’s dominions, and more especially the 
affairs of individuals in this little world, as too insignificant to be the 
objects of his providential care. It might be worthy of the Deity 
to sustain the great laws of nature, and superintend the universe as 
a whole; but to hear the prayers and manage the concerns of 
worms on his footstool, is deemed beneath his majesty. Such 
philosophy is not less unmanly than it is unchristian. ‘The slight- 
est reflection might suggest that nothing is too insignificant for 
God to govern, which is not too insignificant for him to have crea- 
ted. It is surely not unworthy of him to suppose, that he had a 
wise end in the creation of every thing ; nor is it less so to regard 
him as directing it to its proper use. It would be easy, also, to show, 
that such are the connections and dependencies of things in the 
universe of God, that there can be no providence over the whole, 
which extends not to its minutest parts. And what more affect- 
ing impressions can we have of the majesty of God, than in the 
view of him as extending the same controlling agency over atoms 
and worms, as over suns and worlds. What must he be, who is 
capable of guiding the sparrow in his fall, while worlds move at 
his command! Least of all worthy the Infinite Mind, is the theory 
which confines his attention to the mindless part of the creation ; 
which refers to his care mere masses of matter, and excludes him 
from the province of life and mind,—the sphere which has a more 
particular resemblance to himself, and with which, therefore, he 
can have acloser intercourse and deeper sympathy. In truth, 
this whole system, while it pretends to exalt God, is founded in 
low conceptions of him. Disparity between his creatures is no- 
thing in the comparison of creatures with God. It is not a mere 
figure, it is a demonstrable truth, that to his view there is no dif- 
ference between the seraph and the worm, in comparison with the 
difference between the seraph and himself; as that which is finite 
is lost,—is nothing, in comparison with that which is infinite. He 
humbleth himself to behold things which are done in heaven, as 
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well as to extend lis care to things on the earth ; ; and, in so far 
as there is any thing in his greatness to prevent, it is just as likely 
that he should care for the latter as for the former,—just as likely, 
that he should bave given his Son for the redemption of the world, 
as it would have been, that he should be at the same expense for 
the redemption of the universe of worlds, on the supposition of 
their having all been joined in apostasy. If David felt compelled 
to exclaim, “ What is man that thou art mindful of him ?” so with 
equal reason, in the contemplation of God, might we say, What 
are angels? or, what are the myriads of intelligent creatures which 
may be supposed to people the unknown worlds throughout the il- 
limitable expanse ? With a word he created, and with a word he 
might annihilate them. 

It is, however, chiefly for the sake of answering an objection to 
prayer, as the means of averting calamities, that “the author has 
introduced this subject. ‘The objection i is this: “as famine, pesti- 
lence, and all kinds of peril, have natural causes, their removal or 
mitigation, in answer to prayer, would involve a violation of the 
great laws of nature.” We regret that the author seems to admit 
the correctness of the inference. His language is this :— 





‘ There is nothing but empty sound, in the talk about the natural 
connection between cause and effect, when life is periled by peculiar 
diseases. In some states of the atmosphere, the cause of disease is 
equally present to all who are under the same meridian ; but it does 
not produce the same effect, even upon all who are of the same tem- 
perament and habits. One is taken, and another left. Some die; 
many suffer; and more escape. Now, although it would be unwise to 
call the escape of the many a miracle, it is unquestionably in conse- 
quence of the natural effect not following the natural cause, in their 
case. They inhaled unhurt, or with little injury, the same air which 
proved fatal to their compeers in age and circumstances. pp. 75, 76. 





There was no occasion for his saying this; nor do we admit its 
correctness. ‘Those circumstances which occasion disease in one 
person, may, by the intervention of other circumstances,—as a dif- 
ferent susceptibility of the body, or the winds of heaven, or some 
other supposable event,—be innoxious to another person ; and 
these preventing circumstances may have been arranged by Him 
“who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” with 
reference to prayer as foreseen to be offered for the benefit afford- 
ed. Inthe divine plan, prayer may have a place as the precursor 
of a corresponding event, just as any natural cause may have, as 
the antecedent of its appropriate consequent ; and this, not by an 
arrangement which shall disturb the ordinary connection of cause 
and effect, but by one, that shall secure the benefit sought in that very 
way. Poul, i in a storm at sea, when all hope of life, according to 
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the ordinary course of events, was taken away, prayed to God; 
and “that night the angel of God stood by him, and said: ‘ Fear 
not, Paul ; thou must be brought before Cesar; and lo! God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee.” It was therefore sure, as 
he said, that “‘ there would be no loss of life among them ;” and 
this, if he prayed for it, as it may be supposed he did, in answer 
to his prayer. But how? ‘By a violation of any of the great 
laws of nature?” On the contrary, it could be only according to 
those laws; for when the “ shipmen,” who alone could manage 
the vessel, were intending to leave it, ‘“‘ Paul said to the centurion 
and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.” Let it only be admitted, that “the laws of nature”’ are 
not independent of the divine will, and there is no more difficulty 
in conceiving of “asking,” as a condition of “ receiving,’ than 
there is in conceiving of the act of sowing, as a condition of reap- 
ing, or any other act of common prudence, as conducive to desired 
benefits. In the counsels of God, there may be a connection be- 
tween prayer and preservation from calamity, as truly as there is be- 
tween seed-time and harvest ; and the one to be accomplished by the 
same lawsas theother. In his plan, events are in the same order 
as in the accomplishment. His providence unfolds the book just 
as it Was written,—means in the same relation to ends,—conditions 
to be performed in the same connection with blessings to be con- 
ferred, and all the voluntary actions of moral beings, in the same 
preparation for corresponding allotments. ‘Those on whom he in- 
tends to confer blessings, temporal or spiritual, he intends shall 
pray for theni. Thus runs the decree: “1 the Lord have spoken 
it, and I will do it. Yet for this will I be inquired of, by the 
house of Israel, to do it for them.” 

How absolute is the connection between prayer, and exemption 
from any temporal calamity, it is not necessary for us to show. Job 
declares, and the assertion has never been disproved, “ If the 
scourge slay suddenly, he will laugh at the trial of the innocent.” 
All the ways of the Lord, indeed, are mercy and truth to them 
who fear him ; but it does not hence follow of course, that, in cir- 
cumstances of peril, calamity will be averted, or life preserved : 
for “all things are theirs, whether life or death.” We cannot, 
therefore, say with the author, that “no man has such a hold upon 
the tenure of life, as the man who lives to God,” (p. 45,) or that, 
“by trifling with salvation you peril your life, far more than it is 
endangered by the ordinary laws of mortality ;” ‘‘ you double the 
risk of a sudden or early death ;” ‘ you are placing the life that 
now is, as well as that which is to come, in a jeopardy beyond any 
risk at which believers live.” (p. 40.) The course of providence 
does not verify such assertions. Piety might lead a man to Bom- 
bay or Liberia, as a missionary of Christ; when without piety, he 
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might have remained in the bosom of his friends, and in the genial 
climate of New-England ; and we do not believe, that in such case 
his hold on life would be more secure. Even though it were so, 
we do not see that this would be an appropriate motive to the 
highest form of manly piety. We ought to be thankful for life; 
but it is chiefly because life is our opportunity for co-operating with 
“ God our King, working salvation in the earth:” and if one may, 
as did Martyn, give the gospel to millions who had not known it, 
and be remembered among them under the distinctive appella- 
tion of “ that man of God,” though he died in his thirty-second 
year, instead of lingering out his three-score years and ten, in the 
yanity of a worldly life, why should he regret his earlier removal 
to that world where all is love? Let us hear the great apostle. 
“‘ We are always confident,”’—full of courage, full of consolation, 
full of hope,—* knowing, that while we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord.” We are not anxious about “ the 
earthly house of this tabernacle.” It gives us no trouble to find 
jt wearing out, or feel it begin to tremble, or see a rude hand ex- . 
tended to lay it low. We neither shrink from labor, nor dread 
exposure, nor fear the frown or sword of the persecutor, in the ser- 
vice of Him by whom all things are ours. ‘‘ We are confident, | 
say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.” ‘This is manly piety. 

5. On manly honesty in prayer. 

Prayer has commonly been considered a natural duty ; and that 
adoration js the natural breathing of love to God, confession of 
penitence, petition of felt dependence, and thanksgiving of reli- 
gious gratitude, there can be no doubt. But friendly intercourse 
with God was broken off by the apostasy. Sin indisposed man to 
come ; and the love of God barred his access. ‘To man as a sin- 
ner, prayer is to be viewed rather as a privilege of grace, than as a 
duty of nature,—a privilege which the mere religion of nature 
could never afford, and to which it could give him no sufficient en- 
couragement toaspire. A duty indeed, the grant of the privilege 
supposes it to be ; and proportioned to its worth, and the grace by 
which it is conferred, is the guilt of neglecting it: but their appre- 
hensions are low and servile, who consider it rather a service ren- 
dered to God, than the grace of God offered to themselves. We 
agree with the author, then, in the sentiment, “ that without a 
special warrant of God, fallen man would never have ventured to 
make known his wants to God in prayer ;’’ but, that there was a 
long period after the fall, as he supposes, before prayer was of- 
fered, we cannot believe. He derives the sentiment from the 
declaration of Moses, Gen. iv. 26. ‘Then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord.’ Until the birth of Enos, the 
immediate descendants of Seth, that is during the first 235 
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years of the world, excepting only the period before the fall, 
he supposes the voice of prayer on earth to have been unknown. 
‘‘ Believers had stood or bowed in silence before the altar of burnt- 
offering, and, no doubt, longing for the day of Christ ; and, so far, 
the spirit of prayer, was in their sacrificial worship: but it was 
not until God spoke to them on the subject of prayer, that they 
ventured to speak to God by prayer.” ‘The declaration of Moses 
referred to, is of difficult interpretation. It may be rendered, 
“Then began men to call themselves by the name of the Lord ;” 
that is, to distinguish themselves from the world of the ungodly; 
as his professed worshipers and servants, by naming themselves 
after him. Or, if we adopt the common translation, it may mean 
only, that then men began publicly, in stated and solemn assem- 
blies, to call upon the name of the Lord. As the men of the 
world began openly to renounce his worship, the families of his 
people avowedly separated themselves for the observance of it. 
Whatever is the true meaning, Mr. Philip’s construction of it is, 
to say the least, too doubtful to be a sufficient warrant for a senti- 
ment so singular. Nor does the silence of the historian respecting 
the fact, authorize it. The history of more than two centuries is 
here compressed into a single short chapter, and two-thirds of this 
relates exclusively to the tragical scene of Cain and Abel. In the 
description of this scene, however, incidental mention is made of 
the worship of God by sacrifice ; and on the authority of Paul; 
we are assured that the sacrifice of Abel by blood, was offered in 
faith. It was therefore divinely appointed ; a way of approach to 
God was consecrated ; forgiveness through the blood of atonement 
was revealed ; and spiritual worship in that way was offered ; and 
that such worship, induced by such encouragements, could be of- 
fered by contrite sinners, and the voice of prayer be altogether 
suppressed, we can no more believe, than we can suppose that a 
drowning person, in sight of men upon the shore, would repress 
the cry for help. 

With this single exception, the chapter on prayer is one of the 
best, as it is one of the most full, in the volume. The following 
specimens will show the meaning and pertinency of the title :— 


‘Here, then, is one of the advantages of studying the origin of pray- 
er :—we see nian and mind in contact with the exercise; before forms 
of devotion were framed, and before native simplicity gave place to ar- 
tificial tameness or heedless familiarity. Prayer was then, what it 
ought to be still,—the simple and sublime act of speaking unto God; 
as a man speaks to his friend ; telling him the secrets, sorrows, and de- 
sires of the heart. I do not mean of course, that the men who began 
prayer, spoke to God with flippancy, or without awe of spirit and reve~ 
rence of manner. Nothing is more disgusting to a well-regulated mind, 
than the impertinent falk which vulgar minds have invented and called 
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prayer. Itis, emphatically, what Solomon calls “‘ the sacrifice of fools,” 
if not of knaves also. I do, however, mean that prayer began in per- 
fect simplicity, as well as in deep solemnity. Whether uttered as a 
call, a cry, or a groan, it was direct speaking unto God. He was dis- 
tinctly realized as looking, and listening, and judging, and feeling, and 
remembering, all through the act of worship. Prayer was not an ex- 
ercise of memory, nor an effort of imagination, nor the repetition of a 
form of words; but just the simple and solemn utterance of the desires 
ofthe heart. Men retired alone, or met together, to lay their case for 
time and eternity before God. They told him humbly, but freely, all 
that they felt, and feared, and desired. And whoever will go alone 
with God, to do this, will be in no danger of either prating or parading 
in prayer. Nothing is so solemn as the artless and child-like utter- 
ance of the heart, when a man really tries to speak unto God, as if 
God were in the closet, listening all the time. 

It may be well to mention here, that the expression in the Hebrews, 
translated, ‘‘ Let us come boldly to the throne of grace,”’ is literally, 
“Let us come speaking freely.”” This wondertul permission simplifies 
prayer, without at all lowering its character or spirit. It relieves the 
mind from confusion and fear, by confining it to its own immediate wants, 
and by allowing the utterance of them in its own spontaneous words. 
It neither forbids the use of forms, nor renders them biiding ; but 
leaves us perfectly free to adopt either our own expressions or those of 
others, as we feel inclined at the time. And then it confronts us so 
personally with God, that we cannot imagine that we are praying at all, 
(whatever we may be uttermg,) unless we are consciously and pur- 
posely speaking unto God. 

This view of prayer is not so vividly present to our minds, as it de- 
serves to bes We co well, therefore, to rid ourselves of all artificial 
and conventional notions of prayer, and to come fairly and fully to the 
point. It is a. freely unto God. Have you then “ any thing to 
say unto God?’ This is the point. You both desire and hope to 
spend eternity in telling Him how much you owe to His love and mercy 
by Christ Jesus: and, have you nothing to say now? You are quite 
sure; that when you are in heaven you would at any time quit the com- 
pany of patriarchs, prophets, apostles , martyrs, even the company of 
your own family, if you were invited to go up to the eternal throne, to 
speak freely with God and the Lamb. You would not for worlds neg- 
lect or decline a single opportunity of speaking ‘face to face” unto 
God there. Well; have you nothing to say unto him here? He will 
listen to prayer now, as readily as to praise then. And you cannot, 
surely, think that He will admit you to praise there, if you dislike prayer 
here.’ pp. 94—97. 


*O! if you would ascend to the sublimities of devotion, begin by 
simply speaking to God. This is the first step on the Bethel ladder of 
communion with God and the Lamb ; and the highest step of the ladder is 
just ‘* speaking freely,” as to a father or a friend ; forall the real gran- 
deur of devotion is in the single fact, that God is its object, the Lamb 
its medium, and the Spirit its guide. What we need, therefore, in or- 
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der to conquer our reluctance, and win our love to prayer, is, just to be 
fully sensible, that we have to speak unto God, and that God will listen 
complacently whilst we do so. 

God listen complacently to us! If you want to have high thoughts 
of devotion, here they abound. You could not say nor imagine any 
thing higher, of the attention which God gave to the first anthem, which 
swelled from the hearts and harps of the angelic morning stars, when 
they began to shine and sing around the eternal throne. All the real 
glory of any mental exercise of men or angels, is; just the degree in 
which God notices and loves it. There would be no moral subijimity in 
the hallelujah chorus of the skies, if God took no pleasure in that high 
praise. Let His eye be averted from it, or His ear shut to it, or His 
smile withdrawn from it, and that moment all the golden harps of im- 
mortality would be dropped, and all the armies of heaven silent, until 
some other form of worship was vouchsafed, on which God would look 
with complacency. Now, thus He looks on; and listens to prayer. 
The seraph’s lyre is not more sure of God’s attention, than the sinner’s 
ery for mercy. Only think before you speak, and then speak unto God 
as you think and feel, and all His heart will be with you. 

It is not, however, either so natural or common to think, or to speak 
as we think, in prayer, 2s might be expected. 

When a shrewd diplomatist defined the faculty of speech, as the pow- 
er of concealing our real opinions and designs, he little thought that his 
political jest implied a solemn religious warning. There is great dan- 
ger of concealing from ourselves the real state of our hearts, by the 
language of our prayers, whether that language be our own words or 
the words of others. We may not, indeed, intend, nor be exactly con- 
scious of practising any imposition upon ourselves, when we pray ; and 
yet our prayers may be complete masks upon the motives and moods of 
our spirit: for we are quite capable, even before God, both of saying 
one thing and meaning another, and of saying much and meaning 
nothing.” pp. 100—102. 


‘Weigh this fact. You would not deem it right nor safe to strike 
out from your prayers the confession that you are a sinner. You could 
not satisfy yourself without some acknowledgment of your sins. To 
pass over this point altogether, would be so unlike all the inspired speci- 
mens of prayer, that the contrast would startle you at your own singu- 
‘larity. No wonder. You, therefore, do confess sin when you pray. 
But, mark! if this be neither preceded nor followed by any serious re- 
flection ; if your penitence begin and end with your words; if you 
forget the whole matter until the hour of prayer come round again, your 
confession of sin is not contrition for sin. Nay; it even hides froia you 
the nature of true repentance. For it Is not thus you act, when you 
have to confess a fault to man. You never did that without both pain 
and shame. You could not, however you might try to suppress your 
feelings. I mean by a fault, not, of course, every thing which others 
take offense at, but something which you yourself cannot justify ; and 
you never did condemn yourself in words to any man, without both think- 
ing and feeling more than you said. Indeed, what you said was the 


least part of your repentance, although it may have been the most hu- 
miliating. 
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And is sin against God, a lighter matter in your estimation, than an 
offense against man? Does confession to the Majesty of heaven, who 
searches the heart, call forth no blush of shame,—no tear of sorrow,— 
no throb of pain,—no thrill of fear,—no forethought nor afterthought ? 
Have you ever been s/eepless under the stinging consciousness of a pa- 
rent’s deserved anger, and never felt nor feared the evil of sinning 
against God, but just during the few seconds of time which the confes- 
sion occupied? If so, your ideas of God are very low indeed? True; 
he is far more forgiving than man, and far more accessible than offended 
parties usually are to the offender; but He is not insensible nor indif- 
ferent to your sins. They are registered in His books, however the 
memory or the sense of them may be erased from your conscience. 
And you are aggravating them all, every time you confess them with- 
out forethought and afterthought; for this is adding insult to disobedi- 
ence. Accordingly, you would not, you durst not, attempt to settle any 
serious offense against a human superior, with the cool effrontery of an 
unfelt and unweighed apology. You would be afraid of faltering whilst 
you uttered it, or of being confounded under the glance of a scrutinizing 
eye. You would not risk the experiment of a hollow or heartless con- 
fession, before the judges of the land. And yet, you dare to utter 
words before the Judge of the universe, and words too about your sins 
against Him, without contrition or-consideration!’ pp. 104—107. 


‘ You begin now to see, that confession is just to think and speak of 
your own sins, before God, as God thinks and speaks of them before 
you in His word. You must agree with Him in opinion about the guilt 
and danger of sin, if you would have him agree to your petitions for par- 
don. And as God is not unwilling to accede to your wishes, why 
should you be reluctant to go all the length, in judging of the evil of 
sin, which he has gone in declaring its evil? He is not a man that he 
should lie or exaggerate. Indeed, the only real wonder in all that God 
has said of sin and against sin, is, that his words are not more and 
stronger: for as nothing but the sacrifice of the incarnate Emmanuel 
could atone for sin, nothing too strong can be said of the evil of sin. 
No words can express, no images illustrate, no visions unveil fully, the 
enormity or the malignity of an evil, that could only be remedied by the 
blood of the Lamb. When ‘God made his soul an offering for sin,” 
he said all, and infinitely more than all, that words or woes can explain.’ 


pp- 111, 112. 


6. On manly views of divine influence. 

If those are manly views of divine influence, which contemplate 
it as employed in a manner adapted to the free and intelligent 
nature of the human mind, capable of holiness, and yet so depra- 
ved, that no human persuasion is sufficient to reclaim it, then are 
the views presented under this head manly. Should it be asked 
what need there is for the work of the Spirit, if the Spirit teach 
nothing but the truths contained in the scriptures ; the answer is, 
‘‘ we are naturally averse to learn them.’’ ‘‘ It is not so much the 
weakness of our natural faculties, as it is the worldliness and car- 
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nality of our affections, that renders the work ot the Holy Spirit 
indispensable.” ‘The very arts and sciences would require di- 
vine power to teach them effectually, if they involved as much 
holiness and devotion as the gospel.” “It is not the mystery of a 
revelation from heaven, nor the mysteriousness of what is re- 
vealed, but the design of it all, that is offensive to human nature. 
We are naturally fond of the mysterious, when it does not interfere 
with our comfort ; and therefore it is only a pretense, to mask 
disinclination, when mystery is pleaded as an excuse for unbelief, 
or indecision. Itis ‘a lion’ only in those ways which men dislike 
to walk in.” If it be asked, how it can be true of believers, 
that “ they all are taught of God,” when they seemed to have 
learned so very different lessons ; when one is a Calvinist and an- 
other an Arminian,—one a Churchman and another a _ Dissenter ? 
Mr. Philip’s answer is :— 


‘ Look, first, at the grand points in which they all fully agree. All 
the truly pions are of ‘* one heart and one mind,” as to the way, and 
the design, of salvation by grace. They all unite in perfect harmony 
around the cross, and before the mercy-seat. Now, what could pro- 
duce this union of sentiment and feeling, but Divine teaching? What 
better proof could be given, that they have all been in one school, and 
under one Master? For, remember, this agreement in the NEW SONG, 
is not confined to one nation ; but in every nation, all who really be- 
lieve in Christ, believe the same thing concerning Christ, and for the 
same purpose too. 

And now, as to what they differ about, the fact is, there has been 
no Divine teaching on either side, when the scriptures have not been 
allowed to speak for themselves. ‘The Spirit leads only into all revealed 
truth.’ p. 136. 


It might have been better to have said, that as to what they dif- 
fer, this is to be referred to that same depravity, which entirely 
blinds the minds of them that believe not. It is too much for us 
to say, as the last sentence in the quotation implies, that the dif- 
ference relates only to unrevealed truth. ‘The cause undoubtedly 
is, to a humiliating extent, that through indolence, pride, preju- 
dice, and other sinful principles, ‘‘ the scriptures are not allowed 
to speak for themselves.” And truly, that man sanctified but in 
part, should in some things “err from the truth,” is no more 
wonderful, than it is that they should do wrong in their conduct. 
The wonder is, that as “to the way and the design of salvation,” 
they should all agree. The fact to be accounted for, if they are 
not all taught of God, is, that men who disagree in every thing 
else, should “all unite in perfect harmony around the cross, and 


before the mercy-seat.” But to the necessity of a change of 
heart, says Mr. Philip :— 
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‘No man can look at heaven, in the purity of its enjoyments, or in 
the spirituality of its engagements, and ‘ marvel,’’ that he must be 
‘‘born again,” in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. This is no 
more a wonder, than that an ignorant man is unfit to fill the chair of 
Newton, or a weak man to guide the helm of a free nation. Both the 
place and the pleasures of eternal life, render the renewal of the soul 
as necessary, as they render the resurrection-change of the body indis- 
pensable. ‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” Ac- 
cordingly, no one marvels, that this mortal body « must put on immor- 
tality,”” before it can take its place in heaven. We both admit and ad- 
mire the necessity of having this ‘‘ vile body”? changed and fashioned into 
the likeness of ‘‘ Christ’s glorious body.” We feel, instinctively, that 
its present weakness, and especially its grossness, are incompatible with 
“‘ an exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’? And, is not a corrupted 
soul as unfit for heaven, as a corruptible body ? If the latter must ‘ bear 
the image of the heavenly,” surely the former cannot do without it. 
Marvel not that ye must be born again, in order to inherit the kingdom 
of God!’ pp. 139, 140. 


And as to the possibility of such a change, there are analogies 
familiar to our common experience, which may serve to commend 
it to our common sense. 


‘ Have you ever lost, by death, a beloved parent, brother, or sister ? 
Remember the state of your heart, whilst stunned or melted by that be- 
reavement! You had no occasion to try experiments, nor to take mea- 
sures, in order to feel as the rest of the family felt. The loss affected 
you at the same time, and in the same way, that it did others. Your 
spirits sank—your heart melted—your whole soul quivered with deep 
emotion. You may have wept less than some of the family did; but 
you did not feel less, when you gazed the last look, upon the face you 
were to see no more, ‘ until the heavens and the earth were no more.” 
You had your full share in all the real suffering which pervaded the do- 
mestic circle, when you first met that circle, after the final interview in 
the chamber of death. Every convulsive shriek and sob, during that 
solemn meeting, went to your heart. For the time, all worldly recol- 
lections passed away from your mind. You could not have planned nor 
executed any earthly enterprise, however gainful or tempting. What- 
ever was the absorbing subject of public attention, at the moment, you 
were almost insensible to its very existence ; and too much absorbed at 
home, to have any personal sympathy with it. Your thoughts and feel- 
ings were concentrated upon the breach—the blank—made in the family 
circle! Remember also, how attentively you listened to the chapters 
of the word of God, which were read that evening. They were full 
of meaning, and almost sounded as if you had never read them before. 
You felt no inclination to quarrel or cavil with the oracles of God. You 
were glad to find that there was so much in them, suited to the house of 
mourning, and to the bleeding heart. Even prayer, however you may 
have felt it to be ‘‘a weariness” before or since, was then soothing. 
You joined in it instinctively, and enjoyed it much, when it placed you 
under the pitying eye and the shadowing wing of a paternal God. 
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Even when it led your thoughts direct to ‘ the blood of the Lamb,”’ as the 
only plea for pardon, and to the grace of the Holy Spirit, as the only 
source of purity, you fell in with the strain of the petitions, and were not 
unwilling to be an entire debtor to the mercy of the Cross. You saw so 
clearly—and felt so keenly—how life, and health, and reason, depended 
on the will and power of God, that you could neither doubt nor wonder 
that salvation should depend upon his good-will. In a. word, you were 
‘almost persuaded to be a christian,” whilst the infinite importance of 
being “altogether”? a Christian, lay before you in the strong light of 
death, judgment, and eternity. Thus God * maketh the heart soft,” 
in the day of bereaving visitation. In such a scene; even HuME burst 
into tears, and exclaimed, ‘*O that I had never doubted.”? Now; 
although all this do not amount to a spiritual change of heart, it was a 
moral change, which, while it lasted, corresponded with the providential 
dealings of God with your family: and still, it is both proof and illustra- 
tion to you, of the possibility of having your heart brought as fully under 
the power of the word of God, by his Spirit, as it was then under the 
power of his rod, by his providence. For, if such be the force of 
circumstances, when they are solemn and painful, what may not the 
force of eternal truth effect on the heart, when accompanied by the gra- 
cious influences of the eternal Spirit? This is the point, on which I 
would now concentrate your attention. Add, if you will, to the tender 
and intense emotions I have just recalled, all the deep emotions you have 
ever experienced. You have been very ill at times; and your heart was 
softened then. You have had some signal escapes from imminent dan- 
ger; and your heart melted then. You have witnessed scenes of woe and 
suffering ; and your sympathies overcame you. You have even beer 
dissolved in tears, by reading a tale of deep interest; and amidst the 
solitudes of nature or the grave, you have mused, until your spirit was in 
full communion with all the aspects and associations of the scenery. 
Well; to all these fine emotions, I make my appeal. You justly re- 
gard them as manifestations of good taste and right feeling ; and thus 
as proofs that you are not heartless nor frivolous. So do I. Such sym- 
pathies and sensibilities identify you with all who can think and feel. 
No mind can reach manhood without them. I appeal, however, té 
what you have felt under the pressure of affliction, or in the presence 
of suffering, or amidst the silence and solitude of impressive scenes, int 
order to show you what you may feel, and ought to feel; under the dis- 
closures and overtures of eternal life. 

Now you would be ashamed of yourself, if you had not wept wherl 
the family grave was open ;—if you had not softened, when the mighty 
hand of God brought you low ;—if you had not yearned with sympathy, 
when real and heart-rending suffering fell under your notice. And, 1s 
it no shame to be unmoved by the curse of a broken law? No shams 
to be unmelted by the atoning sufferings of the Son of God? No 
shame to be heedless about that “‘ holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord?” Judge righteous judgment! I will not call your sen- 
sibility vapid sentimentalism ; nor your sorrows selfish, because they 
terminate upon earthly things ; but I will, I must say, that it is as un- 


manly as it is ungodly, to be unfeeling, whilst your immortal soul is if 
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-peril, and your eternal all in jeopardy. This—admits of no apology or 
palliation. It is equally weak and wicked: as intellectually mean, as 
it is morally base. You, yourself, despise this heartlessness, and de- 
nounce such heedlessness, when they trifle with temporal interests, or 
with human sorrows. You could not think well of any man, whatever 
were his rank in science or society, who could treat his lowest friend, as 
you have treated your God and Savior. I refer now, not to your sins, 
nor to your short-comings ; but to the sheer trifling with salvation, 
which you have indulged. Your soul might need neither mercy nor 
grace, from the way you have treated it; or mercy and grace might 
never have cost the Savior a tear nor a groan, from the way you have 
treated them. 

This will not do! Ye must be born again. All the character of 
God and heaven must change for the worse, if you could be safe for 
eternity, without a change to the better.’ pp. 141—147. 


Together with the general excellence of thought in this chapter, 
as in others, there is some want of precision in individual expres- 
sions. ‘Take the following: ‘The word of God, when duly 
weighed and prayed over, is blessed by the spirit of God, to the 
renovation of the soul. No man ever imitated David, in hiding 
the word of God in his heart, and in praying for a new heart, with- 
out finding, in his own experience, the truth of the promise, ‘ A 
new heart will I give you.’” p. 138. ‘This, strictly interpreted, is 
true: for, duly to weigh and pray over the word of God; to ami- 
tate David, in hiding the word of God in the heart; and praying 
for a new heart itself, involves an incipient experience of the very 
change in question. But it is not true, in our view, as the author 
seems to mean, that there is a sure connection between any such 
attention to the word of God, and such prayers for a new heart, as 
may be predicated of a person in unregeneracy, and his experi- 
ence of a saving change. ‘ Every one that doeth evil, (and cer- 
tainly every one who refuses a cordial submission to the gospel 
doeth evil,) hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.” No such person duly weighs the 
word of God, or, after the example of David, hides it in his heart. 
Nor does any such person pray in sincerity for a new heart. He 
does not desire the change. He is averse to it. ‘To represent 
his prayers for it as effectual, whatever may be his alarm, is delo- 
sive and dangerous. It is to draw those false coverings over his 
sin, which must be torn off, and encourage those false hopes which 
must be forsaken ; to substitute other conditions of peace, for those 
which God has announced :— Repent and believe the gospel :” 
“‘ Repent and be converted.”” What then! Shall the sinner wait 
until he has a new heart, before he applies himself to the word of 
God and to prayer ? He must not wait a moment in the neglect of 
either of these duties ; for the new heart itself involves an aban- 
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donment of this waiting ; coming to the light, that his deeds may 
be reproved, and coming to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy. 
This it is his immediate duty and privilege to do; and not at all 
the less, because, when done, it is also a result of the grace of God. 

In the two remaining chapters, one on religious mystery, and the 
other on the divine holiness, there is the same glowing sentiment ; 
but in the former, less originality, and in the latter, Jess clear and 
consecutive thought, than in some that we have sketched. The 
argument in favor of the trinity of the Godhead, from the interposi- 
tion of Providence, in having transmitted the doctrine down in the 
church from the beginning, as compared with the direct testimony of 
the scriptures, has perhaps less importance than the author attributes 
to it; and is certainly less obvious to persons who are not particu- 
larly conversant with the history of the church, as is the case with 
those in general for whom the book was designed. The a priori 
argument, that God must be holy because he is blessed, on which 
he mainly insists, is also less satisfactory, than the direct and glori- 
ous exhibitions which he has actually made of his holiness, in the 
law and the gospel, and in his corresponding dispensations of pro- 
vidence and grace. 

On the whole, we cordially commend the book to the attention 
of our readers, and particularly the young. It is an auspicious 
token concerning the age, that books of this character are so greatly 
multiplied and so extensively read. It more especially demands 
our gratitude, that so many of the young are preparing themselves, 
by the study of the scriptures, to refer what they read to that un- 
erring standard. ‘To the bible itself we commend them. That is 
truth,—pure truth,—the truth of God ;—able also to make them 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
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Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Les, formerly Mrs. T. Ev. Bownicn. 
New-York: J. & J. Harper. 1833. 


For the last twenty-five years, no name has carried such weight 
in zoology, and comparative anatomy, as that of Cuvier. Du- 
ring this period, the appeal has been constantly made to him, in 
all the great questions relating to these studies: and the works he 
has composed, (not all yet published,) leave no room to doubt, that 
his posthumous fame will be not less brilliant than that which he en- 
joyed during his life-time. With a contrast as singular as felicitous, 
when compared with his compatriot naturalists, his labors have been 
marked by the deepest respect for revelation; nor have they tend- 
ed in an unimportant manner, to elucidate the contested points 
relating to the origin of man, and the animal kingdom in general, 
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and their subsequent destruction by a general deluge. He is also 
known to have filled, with eminent usefulness, the office of vice-pres 
sident of the French Bible Society ; and, as director of public instruc- 
tion, to have contributed much to the prosperity of the Protestant 
churches. These circumstances mark him out to us, as no unworthy 
subject of a brief biographical sketch; in the preparation of which, we 
shall draw mostly from the little work by Mrs. Lee, at the head of 
this article. This lady, the widow of Bowdich, the celebrated tra- 
veler in Africa, herself a good naturalist, resided for many years in 
the family of Baron Cuvier, where she possessed ample oppor- 
tunjties to collect materials for the melancholy task which at 
length devolved upon her. Habits of close correspondence with 
the family, and notes supplied by several eminent associates 
of the deceased, constitute the remaining qualifications of Mrs. 
Lee for this responsible undertaking ; in which she has succeeded, 
in a manner that cannot fail to afford both instruction and en- 
tertainment to every intelligent reader. 

George Leopold Christian Frederic Dagobert Cuvier, was born 
August 23, 1769, at Montbeliard, a town then belonging to the 
duchy of Wiirtemberg, but since included within the French de- 
partment of Doubs. His father, after a military service of 
forty-five years, in which he acquitted himself so creditably as to 
be made chevalier of the order of military merit, retired from the 
army with a small pension ; and at the age of fifty-five, married a 
young lady, said to have been remarkable for her intelligence and 
amiableness. George was their second child; his parents, previous 
to his birth, having lost the eldest,—an affliction which affected the 
mother to such a degree, as to have secured to the infant George 
the utmost care, and which was rendered the more necessary, in- 
asmuch as his constitution was so feeble, as to give but a doubtful 
promise of his reaching manhood. Nor was the care of this excellent 
mother confined to the health of herson. She taught him to read 
fluently at the early age of four years; and daily took him her- 
self to an elementary school, where he was taught Latin, in which 
language, though uninstructed herself, she perseveringly promoted 
his progress, by obliging him to repeat to her all his lessons. ‘To 
vary his employments, as also to guide his hand and eye, she gave 
him lessons in drawing ; and to keep alive, as well as to improve 
to some useful end, his boyish curiosity, she carefully supplied 
him with the best works on history. As he advanced in drawing, 
his improvement was intrusted to one of his relatives, an architect 
in his native town. At the age of ten, he had passed throngh all 
the exercises of what is called the first school, not omitting the re- 
ligious lessons appropriate to those classes, in which his mother ap- 
pears to have taken a deep interest ; so that he repeated, with the 
utmost facility, the catechism, the psalms of David, and the son- 
nets of Drélincourt. 
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What more admirable discipline could a son receive from his 
mother, to fit him for ultimate success as a student! Instead of 
resigning his mind to those trifles which are deemed appropriate 
to childhood, she diligently furnished him with excitement in 
books; and in place of leaving him to idleness, she accustomed him 
to salutary toil. Nor is it to be doubted, if the truth were known, 
concerning many other instances of early application, that they 
have also resulted from parental supervision and encouragement. 
It is ardently to be wished, that extraordinary mental development 
might more generally be looked for, as the concomitant of per- 
severance in early instruction; and if it were possible, supplant 
the delusive idea, that where genius exists, it will control, or rise 
superior to, untoward circumstances :—an idea which, while it has 
ever operated as a salvo to the supineness of parents and teachers, 
has doomed to mediocrity, or wholly extinguished, powers that, 
under the forming hand of a Madam Cuvier, would have instruct- 
ed and adorned mankind. ‘This false and too prevalent impres- 
sion with respect to native genius which leads to a neglect of 
early education, appears to us to find its true counterpart in certain 
views of religion; such as the belief that moral renovation de- 
mands no activity from the unrenewed mind, and that an indolent 
passiveness is at least as favorable a posture as any other, for be- 
coming the inheritor of eternal life. 

Cuvier now entered the gymnasium, where, during four years, 
he acquired an excellent knowledge of Greek and Latin, and was 
constantly the first scholar in history, geography, and mathematics. 
At this period of his education, he industriously stored his mind 
with chronology ; and to accomplish this more effectually, he con- 
structed lists and tables, the assistance of which proved so impor- 
tant, that, it is said, he found no difficulty in retaining these acqui- 
sitions perfectly during his whole life. ‘To this exercise, also, it is 
doubtless proper to refer, in part, his subsequent success in classi- 
fication ; on which he placed a high value, as the true foundation 
of advancement in science. 

The perusal of the Historia Animalium of Gesner, (the Pliny 
of Germany,) a work which he found in the library of the gymna- 
sium, and which was illustrated by colored figures, first turned his 
attention to natural history. ‘This new direction of his mind was 
effectually confirmed by the more splendid work of Burron, in 
which, added to the beauty of the engravings, a most attractive 
style of description contributed to rivet his attention. 'To the 
latter work he obtained access at the house of a relative, where 
he was accustomed to visit ; and so deep was the interest which it 
created, that he set himself to copy the plates it contained, color- 
ing his drawings, according to the descriptions, with paint, or with 
patches of colored silk. 
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In studying the writings of naturalists and scientific travelers, he 
became charmed with the zeal of the lovers of nature, especially 
as displayed in their associations ; and this led him to attempt, at 
the age of fourteen, the formation of an academy, of which he 
was appointed the president. Its meetings were held weekly ; on 
which occasions, works of natural philosophy, natural history, or 
travels, were read, their merits discussed by the members, and in 
conclusion, a judgment pronounced upon them by the president. 
Here, also, we are to look for the elements of that skillful character 
to which he early attained, as a director in the affairs of numerous 
learned societies. By this exercise of his youthful talents in pub- 
lic speaking, he gradually acquired confidence ; and on the anni- 
versary féte of the sovereign of Montbéliard, Duke Charles of 
Wirtemberg, he delivered a poem, in a staid and even manly tone, 
to the astonishment of all who heard him. 

These promising traits im young Cuvier, induced his parents to 
covet for him, most earnestly, the advantages of a public educa- 
tion. But their means being inadequate, as the only alternative 
for the accomplishment of their wishes, they decided upon sending 
him to the free school at ‘Tubingen, an institution intended solely 
for the benefit of students destined for the church. Owing, however, 
to a pique which the chief of the gymnasium had against him, for 
some childish tricks, his future destiny was changed, and the fond 
hopes of his parents, for the time, completely frustrated. For 
when the pupils presented their theses for places, that of Cuvier 
was thrown into the third rank, though unquestionably entitled to 
the first ; a piece of injustice, which operated, as was intended by 
his teacher, to prevent his admission into the school at ‘Tubingen. 
This disappointment, however, was soon counter-balanced by more 
encouraging prospects from another quarter; for the merits of Cu- 
vier reaching the ears of Duke Charles, when on a visit to Mont- 
béliard, he sent for him, and after some conversation with him, 
and an examination of his drawings, he decided upon taking him 
under his special favor, and sending him to the university of Stutt- 
gard, free of expense, there to enter his own academy, called the 
Caroline academy. 

On the 4th of May, 1784, Cuvier entered the academy, at the 
age of fourteen. After one year’s application to philosophy, he 
selected for his future profession, the department styled in Ger- 
many, Administration, and which may be defined as consisting of 
the practical and elementary points of law, finance, police, agri- 
culture and technology ;—a course to which he resorted, because 
it was likely to afford him many opportunities for pursuing natural 
history, especially for gathering plants and visiting collections. 
During the prosecution of his studies here, his success was marked 
by the reception of several prizes, and the order of Chevalrie,—an 
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honor bestowed only upon five or six, out of four hundred students. 
Among other prizes, he received that for the German language ; 
and this, only nine months after his arrival at Stuttgard. In ad- 
dition to his regular studies, he found time for the frequent perusal 
of Linneus, Reinhart, Mur, and Fabricius. His walks for exer- 
cise were improved, in the formation of an herbarium ; and his 
severer studies were relieved by the elegant recreation of delinea- 
ting insects, birds, and plants. 

On the termination of his course of study at Stuttgard, it was 
necessary for him to wait two or three years, before a post could 
be assigned him by his patron, for the exercise of his profession. 
But the slender resources of his parents being inadequate to his 
support, in the mean time, he had the resolution, notwithstanding 
the undertaking was much below his fine attainments, to accept of 
the tutorship of an only son, in a protestant family, at Caen, in 
Normandy. Accordingly in July, 1788, he took up his residence 
with Count d’Hericy, where new opportunities of improvement 
were offered him, in his admission to the society of the neighboring 
nobility ; of which he eagerly availed himself, for the acquirement of 
those manners by which he was so powerfully aided in securing his 
subsequent advancement in life. His taste for zoology, also, led him 
immediately to improve his new situation of contiguity to the sea, 
to enter upon the investigation of marine animals. Nor did the 
entire want of books upon the science appear to check his inqui- 
ries ; but, on the contrary, the impossibility of satisfying his mind 
from any other source than from nature herself, caused him to ap- 
ply to her with redoubled ardor. His first dissection (an art he 
had learnt at Stuttgard) was that of a cuttle-fish; from which be- 
ginning, he proceeded to a similar examination of many other Mol- 
lusca ;—carefully recording his observations, without supposing 
them to be new, though sensible that they were original on his part. 
The next important epoch in his life, will be best described in the 
following passage from Mrs. Lee :— 


‘ A little society met every evening in the town of Valmont, near 
the chateau de Fiquainville, belonging to the Count d’Hericy, for the 
purpose of discussing agricultural topics. M. Tessier was often pre- 
sent at these meetings, who had fled from the reign of terror in Paris, 
and who was concealed under the title and office of surgeon to a regi- 
ment, then quartered at Valmont. He spoke so well, and seemed so 
entirely master of the subject, that the young secretary of the society, 
M. Cuvier, recognized him as the author of the articles on agriculture, 
in the Encyclopédie Méthodique. 

On saluting him as such, M. Tessier, whose title of Abbé had ren- 
dered him suspected at Paris, exclaimed, ‘“‘I am known, then, and con- 
sequently lost.”.—* Lost,” replied M. Cuvier, ‘no; you are hence- 
forth the object of our most anxious care.”? This circumstance led to 
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an intimacy between the two ; and by means of M. Tessier, M. Cu- 
vier entered into correspondence with several savans, to whom he sent 
his observations, especially Laméthrie, Olivier, De la Cépéde, Geoff- 
roy St. Hilaire, and Millin de Grand Maison. ‘Through their influ- 
ence, and from the memoirs published in several learned journals, he 
was called to Paris, where endeavors were making to re-establish the 
literary institutions, overthrown by the Revolution, and where it was 
reasonable to suppose that he would find the means of placing himself. 
In the spring of 1795, he obeyed the invitation of his Parisian friends, 
and, by the influence of M. Millin, was appointed membre de la Com- 
mission des Arts, and, a short time after, professor at the central sehool 
of the Panthéon.’ pp. 14, 15. 


Deferring for subsequent enumeration, all notices of the literary 
and scientific labors of Cuvier, which from this period were pub- 
lished in rapid succession, we proceed to indicate merely a few 
points in his remaining history, and which principally relate to the 
offices he sustained, and the public honors by which he was dis- 
tinguished. A short time after his arrival at Paris, he was as- 
sociated with M. Mertrud, who held the chair of comparative 
anatomy at the Garden of Plants, and who had become too ad- 
vanced in life, for the discharge of the arduous duties of that sta- 
tion. His plan was as congenial to the taste, as it was worthy of 
the attainments, of Cuvier. ‘Thus says his biographer :— 


‘From the moment of his installation in this new office, M. Cuvier 
commenced that magnificent collection of comparative anatomy, which is 
now so generally celebrated. In the lumber-room of the museum, were 
four or five old skeletons, collected by M. Daubenton, and piled up 
there by M. de Buffon. Taking these, as it were, for the foundation, 
he unceasingly pursued his object ; and aided by some professors, opposed 
by others, he soon gave it such a degree of importance, that no further 
obstacle could be raised against its progress. No other pursuit, no re- 
laxation, no absence, no legislative duties, no sorrow, no illness, ever 
turned him from this great purpose ; and created by him, it now remains 
one of the noblest monuments to his memory.’ p. 15. 


His scientific memoirs, published in various journals, immedi- 
ately caused him to be appointed member of the Institute. In 
1800, he was elected professor at the College of France, where 
he taught natural philosophy, at the same time that he lectured 
on comparative anatomy at the Garden of Plants. In 1802, 
Napoleon made him one of six inspectors-general of education in 
France. About this time, the Institute was re-modeled, and Cu- 
vier appointed perpetual secretary of the natural sciences. In 
1803, he married the widow of M. Duvaucel, farmer-general, who 
had perished on the scaffold, in 1794. He was ordered, in 1811, 
to form academies in Holland and the Hanseatic towns; and 
while on the execution of this duty at Hamburg, he received the 
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title of chevalier from the emperor. In 1814, he was made coun- 
sellor of state, in 1819, president of the Comité de l’Intérieur, and 
in the same year was created baron, and repeatedly summoned to 
assist Louis XVIII. in the cabinet councils. He was _pres- 
ent, in 1824, as one of the presidents of the council of state, at 
the coronation of Charles X.; and, in 1826, received from that 
monarch the decoration of the grand office of the legion of honor. 
In addition to the office which he held, as grand master to the 
University, he was intrusted with the management of all the af- 
fairs of the different religions in France. In 1832, at the order 
of Louis Philippe, he was made a peer of France ; and his appoint- 
ment of president to the entire council of state, only wanted the 
royal signature, when on the 13th of May of the same year, he 
closed his earthly existence. 

Leaving our remarks on the private life of Cuvier, for a subse- 
quent place, we now propose to give a brief outline of what has been 
regarded as his master-production, “The Animal Kingdom,” which, 
while it will illustrate the character of his labors, may prove in- 
structive to such readers as have not accustomed themselves to 
general views on this subject. 

The system of zoology which this work presents, is based on 
the organization of living beings,—those species which most re- 
semble each other, being approximated into genera, the re- 
sembling genera into orders and families, etc. It is, therefore, a 
system entitled to be called natural, since it is constructed 
synthetically ; and it exhibits a general chart of all organic and 
functional diversities in the animal races. In the view now pro- 
posed, however, it will be most advantageous to commence with 
the descriptions of the highest assemblages of animals, or the four 
great groups into which Cuvier disposes sentient beings ; in order 
to comprehend which, it is necessary to attend to the physiological 
considerations upon which the distribution is founded. 

He begins with an account of those properties which distinguish 
animals from plants. ‘The food of vegetables consists of inorganic 
matter, and is admitted into their tissue solely throagh their roots, 
in astate of solution in water; that of animals, on the other hand, 
consists of matter which has been subjected to the control of the 
living principle. In the first case, since itis universally distributed, 
plants do not require the power of locomotion; whereas, in the 
latter, from a more partial dispersion, existence could not be main- 
tained without spontaneous movements. Depending upon this dif- 
ference, also, we should expect another, in order to qualify ani- 
mals to endure those temporary privations of food, to which they 
must occasionally be liable. Accordingly, they are provided with 
an internal cavity for the reception of their food, from which, as 
from a fountain, streams of nourishment pervade the whole body ; 
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and hence the propriety of Boerhave’s remark,—plants are nour- 
ished by external roots, animals by internal roots. 'The presence 
of a stomach in animals, constitutes Cuvier’s first character for 
their discrimination from plants. 

Next in importance to the digestive system, is the system of 
circulation ; which must differ from that of vegetables, inas- 
much as the bodies of animals have to perform more varied func- 
tions than vegetables, and are unable to preserve a fixed position. 
Hence the motions of the fluids in animals, must be independent of 
temperature and the atmosphere. A peculiar system of circula- 
tion, therefore, is the second character of animals. 

As a consequence of being obliged to go in quest of their food, 
animals need a system of muscles adapted to voluntary motion ; 
aud to warn them of dangers which expose their life, a system of 
nerves is superadded. Besides these differences, animals con- 
tain an additional! chimical element,—nitrogen, which, though oc- 
casionally met with in plants, only exists in a minute and acci- 
dental proportion. ‘Thus the muscular and nervous system, and 
the different composition of animal bodies, form Cuvier’s third 
character. 

The nutriment of plants consists of water, atmospheric air, and 
carbonic acid ; the chimical elements of which, are oxygen, hy- 
drogen, carbon, and nitrogen. Of these, plants reject almost 
wholly the nitrogen, together with a large portion of the oxygen. 
The food of animals, on the other hand, is derived either directly 
from vegetables, in which hydrogen and carbon are the principal 
constituents, or from those animals which feed on plants, and in 
which there is the additional element of nitrogen. Still, in or- 
der that this food may become proper aliment, it is necessary that 
a large portion of hydrogen, but more particularly of carbon, 
should be withdrawn, and nitrogen supplied in its place. This is 
accomplished in respiration by the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which, in that secret process, combines with the hydrogen and car- 
bon of the blood, and is exhaled from the lungs in the form of water 
and carbonic acid. Nitrogen, by whatever route it finds access to the 
animal body, becomes inherent. Hence, the relations of vegeta- 
bles and animals with the atmosphere, are opposite to each other: 
vegetables decompose water and carbonic acid ; animals re-produce 
them. ‘This difference constitutes the fourth character of animals. 

The foregoing is an outline of Cuvier’s distinction of animals 
from plants. We now proceed to indicate briefly the functions of 
the animal body, which are subdivided into animal and vegetative 
functions ; the former peculiar to animals, and consisting of sen- 
sibility and voluntary motion, the latter consisting of nutrition 
and generation, which are common both to animals and plants. 
Sensibility resides in the nervous system. ‘The impressions re- 
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ceived by the external senses, which in some animals are reduced 
to but two, or even to the single one of feeling, are conveyed by 
the nerves to the central masses of the nervous system, which in 
the superior animals constitute the brain and spinal marrow. The 
brain is larger, and more immediately the receptacle of sensation, in 
the higher animals ; whereas in the more imperfect families, the 
nervous mass is less considerable, and is diffused through the gen- 
eral substance of the body. When an animal has received a sen- 
sation, and a volition is occasioned, the nerves transmit it to the 
muscles. 

The muscles, which are collections of fleshy fibers, produce by 
their contractions all the motions of the body. They are various- 
ly disposed in different animals, conformably to the motions they 
have to execute. In those possessed of great strength, the mus- 
cles are inserted into firm jointed parts, or bones, whose opera- 
tion by these means becomes similar to a system of levers. 
The firm parts to which the muscles are attached, in shell-fish, 
insects, and crustaceous animals, are external, and are called 
shells, crusts, or scales. ‘The fleshy fibers are attached to the 
hard parts by means of tendons, which may be considered as pro- 
longations of the muscles. According to the different arrange- 
ment of these parts, and to the form and proportion of the mem- 
bers, animals are enabled to perform the various motions which at- 
tend walking, leaping, flying, and swimming. 

One considerable class of muscles is removed from under the 
control of volition, viz., that of the circulating and digestive systems : 
and their action, except in cases of disease, or when the indi- 
vidual is affected by powerful passions, goes on, unattended even 
by sensation. 

The food, sucked in when fluid, masticated by teeth and jaws 
when solid, or finely divided by an apparatus more internal still, is 
deposited in the upper part of the alimentary canal, which is 
swelled out into one or more stomachs, whose inner coats afford a 
peculiar juice, adapted to its solution. As it descends, itis further 
acted upon by other juices, and in its course, yields its nutritive 
parts to innumerable villous absorbents, which deliver it to the 
blood. Disseminated through this fluid, it requires, before it can 
subserve the final purpose of nutriment to the body, to be exposed 
to atmospheric air in the respiratory cavity. ‘The motion of the 
blood to this cavity is accomplished through the contractions of one 
or more fleshy organs, called hearts. When the respiration is ef- 
fected purely by means of air, the respiratory organ is cellular, and 
is called the Jungs ; when through air dissolved in water, it is la- 
minated, and denominated gills. ‘The blood containing the elabo- 
rated aliment, after exposure to air, as described, carries new mole- 
cules to the various parts. In the whole tribe of insects, however, 
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which, in the number of its species, so vastly outweighs all the 
other tribes taken together, the nourishing juices are not carried 
through this circulation ; but on being absorbed by the pores of 
the intestines, are at once imparted to the whole spongy mass of 
the body : still, the access of air is indispensable, as in other ani- 
mals, and is effected through openings upon all points of the body, 
ealled tracheae, through which air or water is admitted. 

In animals possessed of circulation, we detect no special ar- 
rangement or apparatus for depositing the solid particles of the 
body ; the molecules are simply evolved from a minute subdi- 
vision of the last arterial branches. For the deposition of liquids, 
however, the extremity of those vessels containing the nutritive 
matter, expand over large surfaces, from which the liquid to be 
produced exhales; or the extremities of these vessels, before 
changing into veins, give rise to capillary vessels, which, interlacing 
with numerous blood-vessels, form secretory glands, In addition 
to these glands, there are others for the separation of certain 
liquids, which are ejected as superfluous, or are of some service to 
the animal ; as, for example, the ink of the cuttle-fish, with which it 
diseolors the water, in order to elude the pursuit of its enemies. 
The production of a germ is involved in still greater mystery than 
the subject of assimilation. When detached, however, from the 
parent, it takes upon itself an independent existence. The 
change of fori through which it passes, from the time of assuming 
individual life, to the adult period, is always considerable, and some- 
times so striking as to have been termed a metamorphosis. ‘The 
antenne, wings, and legs, of the butterfly, are for a fixed period 
closely folded aw ay in the skin of the unsightly caterpillar. ‘The 
feet of the frog are enclosed in the skin of the tad-pole ; and the tad- 
pole, before becoming a perfect frog, loses its tail, mouth, and gills. 

Of the important facts in animal physiology, just enumerated, 
Cuvier selects those relating to the functions of sensation and mo- 
tion, as the grounds of his system ; observing, that these not only 
constitute the being an animal, but establish, in some manner, the 
degree of its animality :—observation proving that the degree 
of development, and of complication of the animal functions, is 
in concordance with that of the organs of the vegetative func- 
tions. The heart, and the organs of circulation, are a species 
of center for the vegetative functions, as the brain and trunk of 
the nervous system are for the animal functions. ‘The two sys- 
tems diminish or disappear together. In animals of the inferior tribes, 
where there are no visible nerves, there are no distinct fibers, and the 
organs of digestion consist of simple cavities ina homogeneous mass. 

Taking, therefore, the correspondence of the general forms, 
which results from the arrangement of the motive organs, the dis- 
tribution of the nervous masses, and the energy of the circulating 
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system, as a basis for the primary classes, we have the four 
great groups of VERTEBRATED, MOLLUSCOUS, ARTICULATED, and 
RADIATED ANIMALS. 

In vertebrated animals, the brain, and the principal trunk of the 
nervous system, are enclosed in a bony envelop, which forms the 
skull and vertebre. ‘To the sides of the vertebral column are at- 
tached the ribs and bones of the members that form the frame- 
work of the body. Animals of this form have red blood, a mus- 
cular heart, a mouth with two horizontal jaws, and never more 
than four limbs: distinct organs of sight, of hearing, of taste, and 
smell, are placed in the cavities of the face. ‘To this group be- 
longs man, and the animals that resemble him most, even down to 
the lowest of the fishes. In molluscous animals, there is no skele- 
ton ; the muscles are only attached to the skin, which forms a soft 
envelop, in numerous species producing stony coverings, called 
shells, the position and extent of which correspond to those of the 
mucous body. ‘The nervous system is composed of many distinct 
masses, united by threads ; the principal of these are placed near 
the «sophagus, and have received the name of the brain. Ani- 
mals of this group possess only the senses of taste and sight. 
The system of circulation is, however, complete, and there are 
particular organs for respiration. ‘The organs of digestion and 
secretion are nearly as complicated as those of the first mentioned 
group. ‘The cuttle-fish, and the immense tribe of shell-fish, fall 
within this plan of organization. In articulated animals, as in in- 
sects, worms, etc., the nervous system consists of two long cords, 
ranging along the body, and swelling out at intervals into ganglions, 
or knots. ‘The envelop of the trunk is divided by transverse folds 
into a certain number of rings, the coverings of which are some- 
times hard, and sometimes soft, the muscles being attached to 
them beneath. In animals of this class is first observed the 
passage, from circulation in a vascular system, to nutrition by im- 
bibition, and a corresponding passage from respiration in circum- 
scribed organs, to that in air-vessels spread over the whole body. 
The organs of taste and sight are the most distinct in the articula- 
ted animals. ‘he jawsare always lateral. The radiated animals 
comprise the zoophytes. In these, the organs of sense and motion 
are placed circularly round acenter. ‘They approach in substance 
the homogeneity of plants, exhibiting no distinct nervous system, 
nor organs of particular senses. In some of these, we scarcely 
perceive any traces of circulation ; their organs of respiration are 
almost always on the surface of the body: in the greater number, 
the whole intestine is simply a cavity with a single opening ; and 
in the lowest families, the bodies consist of a mere pulp, apparently 
destitute of mobility and sensation. 

It would be a grateful task, to give a sketch of Cuvier’s ac- 
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count of the living principle and its effects,—of sensation and 
muscular motion; as these topics were among the introductory 
views on physiology, so luminously presented in the work under 
consideration : but we must content ourselves simply with an ab- 
stract of his remarks, on the intellectual faculties and instincts of 
animals, before passing to a notice of the classes of the vertebra- 
ted group. 

The impression of external objects on the mind, in the produc- 
tion of a sensation or images, in the view of Cuvier, is an impene- 
trable mystery. Nor can materialism be summoned to our aid in 
this dilemma, since philosophy is incapable of furnishing any direct 
proof of the existence of matter. An invariable law of our un- 
derstanding, however, forces us to refer the objects exciting our sen- 
sations, to something out of the mind, to which we give the name — 
matter. The naturalist is nevertheless bound to examine what 
appear to be the material conditions of sensation,—to trace the ul- 
terior operations of the mind, and to ascertain how far they are 
subject to conditions of perfection dependent on the organization 
of each species, or on the momentary state of each individual body. 

In order that external objects may be perceived, it is necessary 
that there should be an uninterrupted nervous communication, 
between the organs of sense and the central masses of the 
medullary system ; for it is only the modifications of these masses 
that are perceived by the mind. ‘There may be real sensations, 
without any external organ being affected, and which originate ei- 
ther in the nerves or the brain: such are dreams, visions, and 
certain accidental sensations. In the words of Cuvier himself :— 


‘ The modifications experienced by the medullary masses, leave im- 
pressions there which are re-produced, and thus recall to the mind ima- 
ges and ideas ; this is memory, a corporeal faculty that varies greatly, 
according to the health and age of the animal. Similar ideas, or such 
as have been acquired at the same time, recall each other ; this is the 
association of ideas. ‘The order, extent, and quickness, of this asso- 
ciation, constitute the perfection of memory. Every object presents 
itself to the memory, with all its qualities, or with all its accessory 
ideas. Intelligence has the power of separating these accessory ideas 
of objects, and of combining those that are alike in several different 
objects, under a general idea, the object of which no where really 
exists ; this is abstraction. Every sensation being more or less 
agreeable or disagreeable, experience and repeated essays soon show 
what movements are required to procure the one and avoid the other ; 
and with respect to this, the intelligence abstracts itself from the gene- 
ral rules, to direct the will. An agreeable sensation being liable to 
consequences that are not so, and vice versa, the subsequent sensations 
become associated with the idea of the primitive one, and modify the 
general rules framed by intelligence ; this is prudence. From the ap- 
plication of these rules to general ideas, result certain formule, which 
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are afterwards easily adapted to particular cases; this is called rea- 
soning. A lively remembrance of primitive and associated sensations, 
and of the impressions of pleasure or pain that belong to them, consti- 
tutes imagination. 

One privileged being, MAN, has the faculty of associating his gene- 
ral ideas with particular images, more or less arbitrary, easily impressed 
upon the memory, and which serve to recall the general ideas they re- 
present. These associated images are styled signs ; their assemblage 
is alanguage. When the language is composed of images that relate 
to the sense of hearing or of sounds, it is termed speech ; and when re- 
lative to that of sight, hieroglyphics. Writing is a suite of images that 
relates to the sense of sight, by which we represent the elementary 
sounds, and by combining them, all the images relative to the sense of 
hearing, of which speech is composed : it is therefore only a mediate 
representation of ideas. 

This faculty of representing general ideas by particular signs, or ima- 
ges associated with them, enables us to retain distinctly, and to remem- 
ber without embarrassment, an immense number ; and furnishes to the 
reasoning faculty and the imagination, innumerable materials, and to in- 
dividuals means of communication, which cause the whole species to 
participate in the experience of each individual : so that no bounds seem 
to be placed to the acquisition of knowledge; it is the distinguishing 
character of human intelligence. 

Although with respect to the intellectual faculties, the most perfect 
animals are infinitely beneath man, it is certain that their intelligence 
performs operations of the same kind. They move, in consequence of 
sensations received,—are susceptible of durable affections, and acquire 
by experience a certain knowledge of things, by which they are gov- 
erned, independently of actual pain or pleasure, and by the simple 
foresight of consequences. When domesticated, they feel their sub- 
ordination,—know that the being who punishes may refrain from doing 
so if he will ; and when sensible of having done wrong, or behold him 
angry, they assume a suppliant and deprecating air. In the society of 
man, they become either corrupted or improved, and are susceptible of 
emulation and jealousy: they have among themselves a natural lan- 
guage, which, it is true, is merely the = of their momentary 
sensations ; but man teaches them to understand another, much more 
complicated, by which he makes known to them his will, and causes 
them to execute it. 

To sum up all, we perceive in the higher animals a certain degree of 
reason, with all its consequences, good and bad, and which appears to 
be about the same as that of children, ere they have learned to speak. 
The lower we descend from man, the weaker these faculties become ; 
and at the bottom of the scale, we find them reduced to signs (at times 
equivocal) of sensibility, that is, to some few slight movements to escape 
from pain. Between these two extremes, the degrees are infinite. 

In a great number of animals, however, there exists another kind of 
intelligence, called instinct. This induces them to certain actions neces- 
sary to the preservation of the species, but very often altogether foreign 
to the apparent wants of the individual ; often also very complicated, 
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and which, if attributed to intelligence, would suppose a foresight and 
knowledge in the species that perform them, infinitely superior to what 
can possibly be granted. These actions, the result of instinct, are not 
the effects of imitation ; for very frequently the individuals who execute 
them have never seen them performed by others: they are not propor- 
tioned to ordinary intelligence, but become more singular, more wise, 
more disinterested, i in proportion as the animals belong to ‘less elev ated 
classes, and in all the rest of their actions are more * dull and stupid. 
They are so entirely the property of the species, that all its individuals 
perform them in the same way, without ever improving them a particle. 

The working bees, for instance, have always constructed very inge- 
nious edifices, agreeably to the rules of the highest geometry, and des- 
tined to lodge a posterity not even their own. ‘The solitary bee, and 
the wasp also, form highly complicated nests, in which to deposit their 
eggs. From this egg comes a worm, which has never seen its parent, 
which is ignorant of the structure of the prison in which it is confined, 
but which, once metamorphosed, constructs another prec isely similar. 

The only method of obtaining a clear idea of mstinct, is by admitting 
the existence of innate and perpetual i images or sensations in the sen- 
sorium, which cause the animal to act, in : the same way as ordinary or 
accidental sensations usually do. It is a kind of perpetual vision, or 
dream, that always pursues it ; and it may be considered, im all that has 
relation to its instinct, as a kind of somnambulism.’* 


VERTEBRATED ANIMALS Constitute, of course, the most important 
group in the animal races. Great strength and precision gf mo- 
tion is secured to them, by means of the movable pieces which 
unite to form the frame-work of their bodies’; and the general so- 
lidity of these materials, permits them to attain greater dimensions 
than the animals of the other divisions. ‘The concentration of the 
nervous mass, and the superior volume of the brain, also render 
their sensations more energetic and durable, and thus impart to 
them higher degrees of intelligence. 

To extend the brief enumeration of properties of vertebrated 
animals, adduced as the characteristic of this group, it may be ad- 
ded, that the body is composed of a head, a trunk, and limbs. ‘The 
head is formed of the skull,—the receptacle of the brain,—and of 
the face, in which the organs of sense are situated. ‘The solid parts 
of the trunk, are the spine and the ribs. The spine is made up of 
numerous bones, called vertebra, moving upon each other ; the first 
of which supports the head, the other extremity frequently being 
prolonged beyond the lower limbs. The vertebra are perforated, 
so as to form a long tube throughout the spine, in which is lodged 
the root-like prolongation of the brain, called the spinal marrow. 
The ribs are semi-circular bones, which protect the sides of the 
cavity of the body. One or both pair of limbs may be wanting ; 
the fore limbs being converted into hands or feet, legs or fins, the 


* Animal Kingdom, translated by H. M’Murtrie. New-York, 1831. p. 25, et seq 
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hind limbs into feet or fins. The organs of the external senses are 
always two eyes, two €ars, two nostrils, the teguments or covering 
of the tongue, and those of the whole body. 

Notwithstanding this general agreement, which might be shown 
to extend to many more particulars, (especially in internal organi- 
zation,) in vertebrated animals, they resolve themselves into four 
classes, elegantly distiiiguished by the kind and strength of their 
motions, which also depend on the quantity of their respiration, or 
the structure of the respiratory organs. 

In the first of these classes, mammalia, the respiration is effected 
by the lungs only ; in the second,—dirds, in addition to the simple 
respiration of mammiferous animals, they respire through other ca- 
vities besides the lungs, the air penetrating the whole body ; in 
the third class, that of fishes, this function requires the interven- 
tion of water,—the blood only receiving the portion of oxygen be- 
longing to the air held in solution by the water ; whereas in rep- 
tiles, the last class of vertebrated animals, only a portion of the 
blood is transmitted to the lungs ; the remainder returning to the 
different parts of the body, without passing through the pulmonary 
organs. 

Hence result the different movements of tlie four classes of ver- 
tebrated animals. _Mammiferous animals, in which the quantity of 
respiration is moderate, are adapted to walk, jump, or run; birds, 
which have a larger quantity of respiration, to fly ; reptiles, in 
which respiration is feeble, are condemned to crawl, and many of 
them, to pass a part of their lives in a state of torpor ; while fish- 
es, possessing the lowest powers of respiration, are capacitated for 
moving only in a medium of nearly their owt specific gravity. 

We shall conclude our illustration of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
with an account of some of the orders of mammalia. These orders 
are based upon the organs of touch, on which depends the degree 
of ability or address in animals ; and on the organs of manduca- 
tion, which determines the nature of their food, as likewise the 
nature of the digestive apparatus. We quote from Cuvier’s own 
language :— 


‘The degree of perfection of the organs of touch, is estimated by the 
number an the pliability of the fingers, and from the greater or less 
extent to which their extremities are enveloped by the nail or the hoof. 
A hoof which completely envelops the end of the toe, blunts its sensi- 
bility, and renders the foot incapable of seizing. The opposite extreme 
is when a nail, formed of one single Jamina, covers only one of the 
faces of the extremity of the finger, leaving the other possessed of all ifs 
delicacy. 

The nature of the food is known by the grinders, to the form of 
which the articulation of the jaws universally corresponds. To cut flesh, 
grinders are required as trenchant as a saw, and jaws fitted like scissors, 
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having no other motion than a vertical one. For bruising roots or 
grains, flat-crowned grinders are necessary, and jaws that have a lateral 
motion : in order that inequalities may always exist on the crown of 
these teeth, it is also required that their substance be composed of parts 
of unequal hardness, so that some may wear away faster than others. 

Hoofed animals are all necessarily herbivorous, and have flat-crowned 
grinders, inasmuch as their feet preciude the possibility of their seizing 
a living prey. Animals with unguiculated fingers, are susceptible of 
more variety ; their food is of all kinds, and independently of the form 
of their grinders, they differ greatly from each other, in the pliability 
and delicacy of their fingers. There is one character with respect to 
this, which has immense influence on their dexterity, and greatly mul- 
tiplies its powers : it is the faculty of opposing the thumb to the finger, 
for the purpose of seizing minute objects, constituting what is properly 
called a hand; a faculty which is carried to its highest perfection in 
man, in whom the whole anterior extremity is free and capable of 
prehension.*? 


The combinations of these properties give rise to the orders, as 
follows: bimana, including but a single genus and a single spe- 
cies,—man, characterized by possessing hands at the anterior ex- 
tremities only ; the posterior being designed to support him in an 
erect position: guadrumana, having hands at the four extremities : 
(monkey, ape:) carnaria, not having the thumb free, or capable 
of opposition to the anterior extremities: (bat, mole, bear, cat, 
wolf.) Each of the foregoing orders has the three sorts of teeth, 
grinders, canine, and incisors. In the order rodentia, (squirrel, 
beaver, hare,) there are no canine teeth, and the incisors are pla- 
ced in front of the mouth. To these succeed the edentata, 
animals whose toes are much cramped, and deeply sunk in large 
nails. ‘They have no incisors, (sloth, armadillo.) The ruminan- 
tia embraces such as have a parted foot, four stomachs, and at 
the same time are without incisors in the upper jaw, (camel, deer, 
Ox,) etc. 

The classes and orders of the other grand divisions, are formed 
in a similar manner, from the affinities of external and internal 
conformation. In several of the more comprehensive orders also, 
we have families, or sub-orders, created on the same plan. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Animal Kingdom of this distin- 
guished naturalist ; carried indeed no farther than the formation of 
the orders in his first class of vertebrated animals. In offering this 
grand chart of animal life as the work of Cuvier, it becomes ne- 
cessary, in order to appreciate the service which he rendered to 
zoology, to glance at the state of this branch of natural history 
when he commenced his career. He found the system of Aris- 
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totle variously amended by succeeding naturalists, the reigning 
mode of classification of animals. ‘This system originally grouped 
them into two great assemblages, viviparous and oviparous, and 
created its classes, orders, genera and species, from the consideration 
of their external form, food, habitations and modes of life. Lin- 
neus had apparently given it the highest perfection of which it 
was capable, by the following arrangement of its classes :—1. 
Mammalia, warm, red blooded animals, with a double heart, (i.e. 
with an organ containing two great cavities, or ventricles, and two 
smaller ones, or auricles.) 2. Aves, warm and red blooded ani- 
mals, with a double heart, oviparous. 3. Amphibia, cold red 
blooded animals, with a single heart. 4. Pisces, cold red 
blooded animals, with a single heart. 5. Insecta, cold white 
blooded animals, with an imperfect heart, and having antenne. 
6. Vermes, differmg from insects, by having tentacula instead of 
antenne. In this arrangement, Cuvier found the naturalists of 
his time every where acquiescing, as the ideal of system in zo- 
ology. His youthful researches, however, while yet a private 
tutor in Normandy, were sufficient to subvert completely the whole 
fabric, consecrated as it was in its origin, and the touches it had 
received from a long succession of the first masters in science. 
Who that might have beheld this young man, strolling upon the 
sea-shore of that remote province, picking up limpets and mus- 
cles, could have anticipated from such a source the permanent 
foundation of zoological classification! And yet his early inves- 
tigations, which fixed the limit of the mollusca, crustacea, insects, 
worms, echinodermata, and zoophytes, constituted the arch upon 
which the whole superstructure rose. From these humble, though 
nice observations, the laws of animal organization appear to have 
suggested themselves to his thoughts, in a manner that reminds us 
of the discovery respecting the doctrine of gravitation. But 
though, in both cases, light dawned from an unexpected source, 
still the clue only was obtained : and, as in the one instance, its 
author was compelled to seek the verification of his theory ina 
patient course of mathematical calculations ; so, too, in the other, 
was Cuvier obliged, in order to secure the consistency of his sys- 
tem, to carry the scalpel through the entire series of life. 

Nor was it the great groups of animal beings, merely, that re- 
quired a new principle of association, in order to comprehend their 
nature ; the genera and species were every where in confusion. 
The species had not been collected into genera, conformably to the 
intimate nature of animals ; so that, in numerous instances, no gene- 
ral proposition, relative to the structure of a genus, could be ad- 
vanced. Hence, Cuvier was called to examine all the species, in 
order to be assured whether they really belonged to the genera into 
which they had been thrown. In the prosecution of this labor, 
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many new species, and even genera, were discovered. His situa- 
tion, indeed, favored the undertaking in the highest degree possi- 
ble. ‘The Garden of Plants contained the most extensive menage- 
rie in existence, and the museum of that princely establishment 
embraced a vast collection of preserved animals, (requiring a suit 
of fifteen rooms for their disposition,) almost wholly formed under 
the direction of Cuvier. 'To these resources, we may also add the 
advantages which he enjoyed in the labors of numerous learned 
associates. 

The result of these advantages and labors, is an exhibition of 
the animal kingdom, with its groups, from the highest to the lowest 
assemblages, established throughout in a parallel manner, upon in- 
ternal and external structure; which, besides furnishing the natu- 
ralist a plan, in accordance with which he would wish to contem- 
plate the subjects of the animal kingdom, is capable of being used by 
anatomists and surgeons, who require to know beforehand, (when 
any problem of human anatomy or physiology is to be solved 5) to 
what orders of animals they must direct their inquiries, in order to 
fulfill these conditions. 

In leaving this principal labor of Cuvier, it is sufficient to add, 
that the learned, throughout the world, have expressed an un- 
divided voice upon the success of the undertaking. La Régne 
animal distribué d’apres son organization, has every where be- 
come the basis of zoological study, and all the great collections in 
every country are arranged conformably to its pages. 

But, as we have reached the limits assigned us in the present 
number, we reserve our notice of his other works, together with an 
account of his private character, to present to our readers on a 
future occasion. 





X.—Memorr of Rev. Exras Cornenivs. 


Memoir of Rev. Elias Cornelius. By B.B.Evwarvs. Boston: Perkins & 
Marvin. 1833. 


Tue value of a man’s life, and of the influence which he exerts 
in the world, is measured by the amount of his useful labors. 
Whether these are performed in a longer or shorter space of time, 
is not in itself a matter of important inquiry. Some persons, in 
the early development and vigorous action of their powers, accom- 
plish as much in a few brief years, as others of slower intellectual 
growth, and feebler or more prudent application, effect during the 
longest life. Many, who appeared to be extraordinary specimens of 
human nature, and were as full of promise in respect to the future, 
as they had been of performance in time past, have died in early 
or in middle life. Perhaps the world has to lament the loss of an 
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unusually large proportion of such characters. ‘This, if it be a 
fact, as we think it is, may be accounted for by the lavish expendi- 
ture of strength, in which such spirits are apt to indulge; by the 
carelessness or indifference with which they confront dangers ; by the 
tendency of strenuous and unremitted toil to engender disease ; or 
by the sovereign arrangements of divine wisdom, which may deter- 
mine that the burden of life is to be thrown off, the sooner its great 
work is finished. Still, we think there are reasons why a long 
life is to be sincerely desired, on the part of those who are enga- 
ged in important labors, and who are qualified to do good. We 
think there are reasons why i it should be carefully sought in such 
cases, in submission to the will of God. ‘They who do much good 
in a short time, would do more in a longer. [tis on this account, 
that we always lament the death, especially the early death, of a 
great and good man. We lament it, not for his own sake, but for 
that of others. We are disposed to reflect, how much more bene- 
fit he might have conferred on his fellow-men, had he lived longer, 
and what need the world has of his services. Besides, not a small 
number of years is, in most instances, necessary for a full expansion of 
the human faculties, and for giving a certain strength and consis- 
tency to the character. ‘The completion of great designs, also, re- 
quires such a prolongation of life. ‘The imperishable monument 
is reared only by long labor, and often repeated strokes. Had 
Sir Isaac Newton died as young as Alexander M. Fisher, although 
many of his works were projected in early life, yet, wanting time 
to perfect them, would he have filled the space in the admiration of 
mankind that he now does?) Or whoknows but that the difference 
between these persons, in renown, is constituted only by the ad- 
vantage of years? Had the ministerial life of Whitefield been as 
short as that of Spencer, he might not have stood in reputation to 
this day, as the most successful and eloquent of English preach- 
ers. ‘The latter might have been the more celebrated character. 
Suppose Howard to have been cut off, like Ashmun, a few years 
after the commencement of his philanthropic labors; the impres- 
sion made by those labors would have been slight, compared with 
what it now is. Or only suppose the American _philanthro- 
pist’s devotion to Africa to have been protracted through a long 
life ; its effects on that unhappy portion of the globe, might have 
furnished the history of its redemption. Payson died at r the age 
of forty-seven ; not old, indeed, but a little past his meridian : and 
Worcester Handerson died while yet a very young man, preparing 
for the ministry. But who shall say, that a youth, who, upon his 
conversion, formed the extraordinary purpose, that, “ if possible, 

he would not allow of one sin, nor one degree of imperfection,” 
would not in the same number of years, have shone a light in the 
American churches, as pure and brilliant as that which encircles 
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the beloved name of Payson! In the latter stance, exemplifying 
more particularly the character of piety, and not any strong native 
bent of the mind connected with it, we acknowledge, that there 
may be more uncertainty respecting the event ; since the wider ex- 
perience of life, and the temptations of different situations, com- 
bining with the power of in-dwelling sin, might have shaken a faith 
apparently so firm in the beginning. 

These remarks have been made for the sake of science, be- 
nevolence, and religion,—interests, which are somewhat involved in 
the prolongation of life, in certain instances. ‘They show, that it 
is an object not unworthy of care. It is true, that divine Provi- 
dence, upon the early fall of one, often raises up another to fill 
his place in an important department of his spiritual kingdom ; so 
that, perhaps, an equal amount of benevolent or pious exertion is, 
in this way, from time to time put forth. But upon the supposi- 
tion, that those gifted individuals, whose efforts are so effective and 
abundant, were long continued in the world, and other like spirits, as 
there might be, kindled with the same holy enthusiasm, should labor 
with them in protracted cotemporaneous life, how multiplied would 
be the amount of good produced! How rapid would be the pro- 
gression of benevolent or religious action! Prolonged life, in such 
a view, is truly important ; and proper care should be taken, that it 
may, if possible, be realized, and its energies thus exerted to the 
greatest extent. If, while such care is bestowed, God, by his 
providence, removes at an early date the instruments of his bless- 
ings, we shall find it to be a fit occasion for the exercise of sub- 
mission to his will, ignorant as we may be of its reasons. 

Our observations on this subject, if they are not strictly applica- 
ble to the case of the esteemed individual, whom the memoir 
named at the head of this article, brings to our notice, yet are sug- 
gested by cases apparently similar to his. Mr. Cornelius died 
somewhat young ; but had it been consistent with the arrange- 
ments of divine wisdom, it would have gratified the heart of 
piety, had he been spared long, to perform the duties of the station 
which he occupied in the church. The amount of good done by 
him on earth, might have been vastly augmented in this event. 
He seems to have been influenced by a conviction of this truth, in the 
remarks made on his dying bed, to his physician, when the latter was 
first called : “ It has been said,” observed Mr. Cornelius, “ that it is 
better to wear out than to rust out. It has not been my design to 
throw away my life. I do not know but in my ardor I may have 
been imprudent. * * * I wish to live so long as God has em- 
ployment for me; therefore I wish you to visit me three times a 
day, and to invite others as you think proper, that my friends and 
the public may be satisfied. I wish that every means may be used 
for my recovery, and the event I cheerfully leave with God.” 
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Thinking, no doubt, of his exhausting efforts, something like a 
suspicion may have flitted across his mind, that he had needless- 
ly exposed his health and life. We do not suppose, that in the 
least he designed to throw away his life, or that it was in effect 
thrown away. ‘The spirit of ardor and enterprise which he mani- 
fested in a holy cause, was his commendation. Had he, however, 
with such a calculation as might have been made of the effects of 
exposure, while he was suffering under pain and debility, used 
somewhat more caution in the incipient stage of his disease, 
and ceased for a time to travel the country, and officiate at 
meetings, his days might have been greatly lengthened out. 
But, with the previous enjoyment of health, the pressure of nu- 
merous engagements, and a strong desire to do all that can be 
done for an interest to which one is devoted, we can readily con- 
ceive how difficult it must be, to observe the exact limits where 
caution ends and imprudence begins,—where it is a duty to put 
forth efforts, and a crime not to omit or suspend them. We sub- 
scribe, though in a qualified sense, to the remark which Mr. Cor- 
nelius also quoted, at the period above referred to, viz., that ‘ man 
is immortal as long as God has any thing for him to do.” But 
a part of what God requires him to do, is to take a prudent care 
of his life ; and this, though it cannot insure a literal immortality, 
is the only divinely appointed means of realizing the immortality 
which the adage implies. A man is not immortal, if he neglect his 
health, whatever God has for him to do. The frequent, the al- 
most daily frustration of the hopes of the American church, in 
the premature removal of some of her most promising ministers, 
missionaries, or agents, justify us, we cannot but think, in simply 
adverting to the importance of cherishing, by all lawful means, the 
life on which so much depends. If, hitherto, too much has been 
laid upon these men at the outset, or a process of training them, 
unfavorable to vigorous health, has been adopted, or habits are 
still indulged, that, uncalled for, tend to shorten life ; a change in 
these respects should take place,—the proper correctives should 
be applied. Let every servant of Christ in the gospel, or every 
one appointed to an important trust, feel, that life is a talent to be 
kept and improved as may be, like other talents, and as that in- 
deed, without which all others are of no avail. Ifa suggestion of 
this kind be disregarded while in the vigor and joyousness of 
health, the delinquent may be fearfully reminded of its importance, 
when it has become too late to remedy the evil,—when a diseased 
body and racking pains, if not depressed spirits, and the prospect 
of a speedy dissolution, will cause him to feél how little is proba- 
bly left with which he may, on earth, actively honor God, in ad- 
vancing his kingdom. 

Mr. Cornelius fell, indeed, an early martyr to the cause in which 
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he bad embarked. He had not reached his meridian. But he 
executed much. He has produced a deep impression. He has 
presented a bright example before all, especially before the 
young men of our country, which, combined with his precepts and 
labors, has probably allured many on, and will allure more, 
to a career of christian benevolence. In the light of the excellent 
volume which has been put forth by Mr. Edwards, his biographer, 
we wish to look briefly at the leading incidents of his life, and the 
traits of his character, to deduce, as we are able, what may be 
profitable to our readers and ourselves. 

Somers, in the county of West-Chester, New-York, was the 
place of Mr. Cornelius’ birth, which occurred on the 30th of 
July, 1794. As he was blessed with pious parents, he was reli- 
giously educated ; and we need only mention this fact, to forestall 
the remark, that he was eventually converted unto God. It is 
true, as in many other cases, a considerable number of years elap- 
sed before this important change took place. He had almost, 
indeed, reached his manhood ; but it may be recorded as a pre- 
cious testimony to the efficacy of prayer and instruction, and to 
the grace of a covenant-keeping God, that they sometimes hold 
their subject, so to speak, in abeyance, even to a long period. 
It is not usually until after repeated acts of transgression, and pro- 
longed disregard of the voice of conscience, that “the influence of 
early discipline ceases to be felt. Perhaps that influence never 
altogether ceases to be felt on this side of the grave. ‘The early 
youth of Mr. Cornelius was distinguished principally by his ac- 
tivity, playfulness, and love of social enjoyments. He was not 
entirely devoid of seriousness at times, but it was not until he had 
reached his twentieth year, that his heart was affectionately turned 
unto his Maker and Redeemer. In 1813, a revival of religion 
took place in Yale College, of which he was a member, then in 
the senior class, and he became one of its first and happy subjects. 
A part of the account given in the memoir respecting this inter 
esting occurrence, Is introduced below. 


‘In the month of March, about six or seven weeks after the commence- 
ment of his re eligious impressions, he found peace in submission to Christ. 

‘One day,” remarks a fellow-student, ‘he knocked at my door. On 
opening it, his countenance told me that the contest was over. The 
storm had passed away. It was as the ‘clear shining after rain.’ He re- 
quested me to walk with him. We were silent until we had proceeded 
some distance from college. My own emotions were such, that I had no 
disposition to speak. He was musing, andthe fire burned. When we 
had come toa retired place, unable longer to restrain his feelings, he 
raised his hands, and exclaimed, ‘O! sweet submission, sweet submis- 
sion!’ ‘This expression he repeated many times during our walk. That 
he was in the hands of God, was his theme, and the rejoicing of his heart 
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He expressed no hope of pardon. He appeared not to think of himself. 
The glorious Being, to whose character, law, and government, he had felt 
so much opposition, seemed to occupy the whole field of vision, and to fill 
his soul with inexpressible delight. Soon he spoke of the plan of salvation 
through the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God. It was unfolded in its 
glory, and excited his most grateful admiration. He saw how God 
could be just, and justify him that believeth in Jesus.’ ‘ Believing, he 
rejoiced in hope of the glory of God.’ Pressed with a sense of his obliga- 
tions to redeeming grace, his fervent aspiration seemed to be, ‘ Lord, 
what wilt ¢how have me to do?’ ‘The love of Christ, shed abroad in 
his heart, immediately manifested itself in vigorous, self-denying efforts 
for the salvation of his fellow-men.’ pp. 23, 24. 


His intellectual history while in college, is marked by proficiency 
in several of the branches of natural science, while it is not known 
that he was particularly deficient in any of the studies pursued in 
the institution. He, however, himself regretted in after life, that 
he had not made greater progress in some other parts of learning, 
such as the languages and mathematics, which, as they “ cultivate 
the powers of meditative thought and inward reflection,” are quite 
as important as the studies of natural history. 

Mr. C. soon after his graduation, commenced the study of the- 
ology, under the direction of president Dwight. Some of his 
letters, written at this period, show that he maintained, in a good 
degree, the spirituality of mind, and the consistency of deportment, 
which should characterize every convert to the holy religion of 
the gospel. His benevolent feelings, especially his tender sym- 
pathies in behalf of the Indians of this land, seem, from a passage 
or two in these letters, to have been early elicited. While he re- 
sided in New-Haven, in the winter of 1814, and in the following 
spring, a revival of religion was experienced in college,—a circum- 
stance which still further brought into view and nourished that 
spirit of active and disinterested benevolence, which then and af- 
terwards effected so much, for the cause of God and human _ hap- 
piness. The part which he acted in this revival, was indeed of 
the most important character ; and the interest which he felt, and 
the plans which he laid, in reference to the prosperity of religion 
in colleges generally, entitle him, and several kindred spirits of 
that period, to the lasting gratitude of the friends of learning and 
piety. He was engaged soon after, in other interesting revival 
scenes, and with an unwearied spirit, and in various labors, sought 
to do good, wherever the providence of God gave him an oppor- 
tunity. His biographer, near the commencement of the account 
of Mr. Cornelius’ course of benevolent action, presents the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


‘Many readers of these pages will be filled with admiration, we 
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doubt not, at the extraordinary activity which Mr. Cornelius manifested, 
from the first, in the service of his divine Master. ‘* He could not but 
speak the things which he had seen and heard.” The whole current of 
his soul was turned into one channel—the conversion of all mankind to 
Christ. For twenty years he pursued this object with undeviating pur- 
pose. The vacations, which other students spent in amusement, or in 
simple relaxation from study, were to him harvest seasons, in which 
souls were gathered for Christ. In one of these vacations, he succeeded 
in forming a temperance society, on the principle, and with the formal 
pledge, of entire abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. This was 
as early as 1814—15, a period when the deluge of intemperance was 
at its height, and when the friends of good order were trying to arrest 
its ravages, by inducing men to report every year how much ardent 
spirits had been consumed in their families! | The association, which 
Mr. Cornelius was instrumental in forming, was highly useful. During 
another of these vacations, he surveyed the whole country between the 
Hudson river and the State of Connecticut, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its moral condition. Ata later day, and near the time of the 
formation of the American Bible Society, he succeeded in establishing, 
amidst much obloquy and opposition, an auxiliary association in Putnam 
county, New York.’ pp. 38, 39. 


About this time, in conjunction with S. J. Mills, “ of blessed 
memory,” he commenced that train of measures for the christian 
instruction of several heathen youth, providentially cast upon our 
shores, which eventuated in the establishment of the Foreign Mis- 
sion School, at Cornwall, Conn. In this object it is evident that 
he felt deeply concerned, both before and after the dissolution of 
his connection with the theological school of president Dwight, 
which occurred in the autumn of 1815. His biographer thinks 
the evidence decisive, that to him, as much as to any other man, 
the deep interest which was manifested in respect to the institu- 
tion at Cornwall, is to be attributed. A few subsequent months 
appear to have been spent by Mr. C. very profitably to himself 
and to others, at Litchfield, with the Rev. Dr. Beecher, in the 
continued prosecution of theological studies. 

The subject of our notice, after completing his preparatory 
course, which Mr. Edwards judiciously suggests to have been 
somewhat less exact and vigorous than it should have been, was 
licensed about the middle of the year 1816, to preach the gospel. 
Few young men in our country have entered on this profession 
with greater prospects of success, than those which attended Mr. 
C. at this juncture. Abating the circumstance just alluded to, 
(and that deficiency was, in a measure, supplied afterwards,) it 
was acknowledged, that his native endowments were of the highest 
order. Active, practical, deeply imbued with the spirit of chris- 
tianity, he went forth to the duties of his calling, with a hearty «de- 
termination to do good to the bodies and to the souls of men. 
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The matter of his discourses is described to have been good, 
while his manner of delivery, combining warmth with judgment, 
and set off with a fine person and expressive countenance, was 
uncommonly attractive. Crowds followed to hear him, particu- 
larly while preaching on the benevolent agency, which, soon after 
his license, he undertook. ‘This was the collection of funds, in 
behalf of schools proposed to be established at Bombay, for the 
education of poor heathen children. In appealing to the benevo- 
lent on this subject, he was led to portray the wretchedness of the 
heathen,—a task which he was capable of executing in a masterly 
manner. 

In pursuance of a plan which he had some time before medita- 
ted, of exploring the Atlantic states, after the manner in which 
the country west of the Alleghanies had been surveyed by Messrs. 
Mills and Smith, he accepted another agency from the prudential 
committee of the American Board of Missions, for soliciting funds 
in aid of a missionary establishment, among the south-western In- 
dians. When he had proceeded as far as Washington, he received 
an additional commission from the same source, authorizing him to 
give particular attention to the plans then devising by the national 
administration, as well as by benevolent societies, for the welfare 
of the Indian tribes. In this enterprise, having opened a corres- 
pondence with some of the officers of government, he was assured 
by them of their friendly feelings and cordial co-operation. He 
accordingly directed his course south-west, and after a considerable 
length of time, taking the missionary station at Brainerd on his 
route, he reached New-Orleans, the limit of his travels in that di- 
rection. Of the manner in which he executed this trust, and of 
the incidents of his long journey, we have no time to furnish any 
particulars. ‘The account in the work before us is somewhat mi- 
nute, while the information which it communicates, renders it well 
worth the reader’s attentive perusal. It depicts the spirit and 
labors of one of those few men, whose christian zeal, energy, and 
benevolence, are calculated to make a lasting impression on mankind. 
It is sufficient to say, that he continued several months engaged, with 
the utmost ardor, in philanthropic labors of various kinds, and that he 
did much in preparing the way for the establishment of the Presbyte- 
rian ministry in that city. He returned to Andover, Mass.; after an 
absence of nineteen months, where, in a short time, he was married 
to Miss Mary Hooker, eldest daughter of the Rev. Asahel Hooker, 
formerly of Goshen, Conn. Here he spent several months, principal- 
ly in attending to studies connected with the ministerial calling, and in 
preaching on the sabbath, for clergymen in the neighboring parishes. 

He commenced himself the stated duties of the ministry, in the 
summer of 1819, in Salem, Mass., having been at that time installed 
as an associate pastor, with the Rev. Dr. Worcester, over the ‘Ta- 
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bernacle church and society, in that town. 
tuation, he labored with his accustomed zeal, assiduity, and faith- 
fulness, and was eminently happy in the affections of his people, 
in the paternal care exercised over him by his excellent colleague, 
and in the divine blessing which attended his ministrations. His 
parishioners, while he continued among them, highly appreciated 
his kind and unwearied services for their best good. Towards Dr. 
Worcester, he manifested an affectionate regard, as extraordinary 
as it was merited ;—a regard which was as cordially and deservedly 
A few years from the time of his settlement in Sa- 
lem, an extensive revival of religion took place in his congregation ; 

and he reaped the fruit of his toil, among other religious i improve- 
ments, in the increased spirit of charitable contributions, by which 
his people became happily characterized. 
labors in Salem, we speak thus in brief here, as whatever it may 
be convenient to add on this topic, will be more properly introdu- 
ced in another place, when we come to form an estimate of his 
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Of the amount of his 


Mr. C. while he remained a settled pastor, was several times 
employed in benevolent agencies, in the regions around. 
he had expressly given it to be understood, before his connection 
with the Tabernacle chureh and society was consummated, by an 
agreement with his colleague, that he should be at liberty, during 
a fourth part of each year, to engage in labors of this kind, if he 
says his biographer, ‘to be more regarded 
as destined in providence, to become a leading executive agent in 
the great enterprise for the conversion of the world. 
our charitable institutions came to a period of serious embarrass- 
ment, or exigency of any kind, its directors and patrons naturally 
looked to him, as able to extricate it, and establish it in the favor of 
This is sufficient to explain the fact, that a sense 
of duty induced him to seek a separation from his beloved charge, 
and to consecrate his energies entirely to the great interests of the 
This important step was not taken without the 
most mature reflection, fervent prayer, and faithful consultation with 
The occasion of this change in the 
scene and description of his labors, was his election to the secreta- 
riship of the American Education Society, in the latter part of the 
summer of 1826. Never did a person seem to enter on the duties 
of a solemn office with a better spirit, and a more just sense of its 
responsibilities, than did Mr. C. in the present instance. 
not bring into the space which it is proper for us to occupy with 
this article, even a summary view of his services in behalf of this 
important institution, and through it, in behalf of the cause of reli- 
gion and the salvation of souls, in this and other lands ;—how he 
arranged the affairs of the institution, systematized its operations, 
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reduced its elements to order, beauty and efficiency ;—how he de- 
vised and carried into execution, by his single energy, the estab- 
lishment of scholarships ;—how he effected a change in the system 
of loans, by which, with proper exceptions, the beneficiaries of the 
society are obligated, in subsequent life, to return into the society’s 
treasury the money they have received, and by which much has 
been gained to the purity, self-denial, and enterprising spirit of the 
ministry ;—how he “supported, with all his personal influence, and 
all the arguments of his pen,” the plan of a regular preparatory 
course of education, and a thorough intellectual training ;—what a 
minute pastoral supervision he exercised in reference to the young 
men, the objects of the church’s bounty ;—what laborious tasks he 
was called to perform, in the office business of the society, but 
which were sweetened by the presence of his Savior, and the con- 
sciousness that he was rendering aid to the best of causes ;—what 
the system of manual labor in literary institutions owes to him, pro- 
bably, as its founder, at least as its strenuous supporter ;—what 
journeyings he made from one end of the country to the other ;— 
how he visited theological schools, colleges, and other seminaries of 
learning ;—how he preached, conversed, wrote, delivered addresses, 
drew up reports, and prayed. Of these services, it would require 
many pages to tell the story ; while of their effects, eternity only 

can give a full development. ‘The chapter (ch. 7) in the memoir, 

which embodies a narrative on these topics, is replete with interest, 

and will be read with deep emotion by the friends of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. We cannot conceive how a minister of the gospel 
can dwell on these representations, without a vivid perception of 
the solemnity of his calling, an increased solicitude in the work of 
saving souls, and kindling, burning desires to seek the conversion 
of the world. ‘The one great predominating interest which Mr. 
C. labored to awaken in the minds of the religious community, and 
especially of the incumbents of the Education Society, related to 
the necessity of an elevated standard of holiness, and an entire 
consecration to the will and glory of Jesus Christ, in the ambassa- 
dors of the gospel. 

We venture to present, from the part of the volume under re- 
view, the following striking account of a pastoral visit which Mr. 
C. made to the Society’s beneficiaries, in one of our New-England 
colleges. It is from the pen of one of the individuals who shared 
in the visit :— 


‘« His great object seemed to be, to elevate the piety of the young 
men, and form it after the apostolic pattern. For this purpose, he had a 
separate interview with each one of us at his own room. Asa wise 
physician, he endeavored first to ascertain the real state of our souls. 
Nothing could exceed the point, and yet tenderness, of his questions. 
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Every one probed the heart to the very bottom. No one, I am persua- 
ded, who was unaccustomed to the severest self-scrutiny, could have so 
conducted these inquiries. Each young man was constrained, if he had 
never done it before, to look at the motives which influenced him in de- 
siring to enter the ministry, and made for once, to survey thet. No 
one, except he ‘ was dead, twice dead, and plucked up by the foots,’ 
could help exclaiming, ‘ Lord, who is sufficient for these things?? He 
pointed to such men as Baxter, and inquired if their extensive usefulness 
was not principally owing to their deep piety ? It could not be denied. 
Thence he drew motives with which to urge upon us the formation of the 
like character. He carried us forward to the judgment;—we saw a great 
multitude of souls about to enter upon an eternity of bliss, or wo, just 
according to the character which we formed, and the course of life which 
we pursued. With reference to the same effect, he spoke of the love of 
Christ, and of what we hoped he had done for our own souls. He pre- 
sented also the peculiar obligations which we were under to the church, 
resulting from our connection with the Education Society. He urged the 
claims of our country upon us, regarding its prosperity as depertding upon 
the ascendency of religion. And no man ever evinced a more enlarged 
and pure patriotism. His country was not, indeed, his God ; but love to 
his God, like the sun, kept this, as well as every other object of affection, 
constantly in its proper orbit. 

** How tenderly he sympathized, both with those who rejoiced, and 
with those who wept! This was one of the traits of character which 
qualified him eminently for this part of his duty. Were the young men 
embarrassed in their pecuniary concerns ? He was ready in his own pe- 
culiar manner, to relate briefly the history of some one who had strug- 
gled with like difficulties, and finally attained to eminent usefulness and 
respectability. Were they in spiritual darkness ? Such was his manner, 
that they could unbosom themselves without reserve ; and his ability to 
advise in such a case, none will question. Were they in doubt as to 
what part of the field called most urgently for their labors ? His ac- 
quaintance with the wants of the world, and his liberal and impartial 
feelings with reference to every branch of christian effort, made his re- 
marks on this point exceedingly valuable. Before separating, he pre- 
sented us with a copy of Brainerd’s life, and then offered a short prayer, 
such a prayer as I will not undertake to describe, touching the condition 
of our souls—the operations of the education society—the glory of the 
Redeemer—and the wants of a world. So affectionately did he conduct 
these visits, that I presume every young man felt ever after, that he 
had in Mr. Cornelius a personal friend. 

‘¢ After the interview to which I have alluded, he had a meeting of 
all the young men, at which time he presented such considerations as 
were appropriate to us all, exhorting us to maintain such a deportment 
as would accelerate and not retard the operations of the society. This 
meeting was also closed with prayer, and then he took an affectionate 
personal farewell of us all. 

‘¢ The usefulness of his more public labors, may perhaps even now 
be in some measure rightly estimated ; but these never can be, until 
we see things in the light of eternity. This we may say, that many 
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young men, already in the ministry or soon to enter it, are, through this 
instrumentality, men of more elevated piety. The number of souls 
that will thus be saved, the judgment day will reveal. 

«¢ T have seen him in a variety of situations—I have listened with thril- 
ling interest to the fervor and force of his eloquence, when proclaiming 
the glad tidings of salvation, and when urging the claims of the bene- 
volent institutions of the day—but never have [ seen blended in him, so 
much wisdom, and so much meekness, as on the occasion which I have 
mentioned.” ? pp. 280—232. 


The following extract from one of Mr. Cornelius’ letters, writ- 
ten in 1830, shows the spirit by which he was actuated, in the great 
department of christian benevolence which now claimed his atten- 
tion :— 


‘When I have thought of the difficulties and the heavy trials which 
are to be met and borne successfully, before the objects of the society 
can possibly be accomplished, I have been ready to shrink back, and to 
say, ‘* Lord, I pray thee have me excused.”” But one look at the wants 
of millions of perishing sinners, and at the rapid growth of our own 
country, in numbers, vices, and errors, hushes the murmurs of my com- 
plaining heart, and impels me to new effort. I have rarely been more 
happily instructed or admonished on this subject, than I was the other 
day by Mr. L., of Maine, who called to converse with me respecting 
the seminary at Bangor. ‘ Some persons,’ said he, ¢ are for ‘* putting 
back ;”” but I say, No, no !—ahead, ahead, as long as possible !—back, 
never !—and when I can go no further, I will go down, all standing, 
with my flag nailed to the mast.? This, thought I, is the way to con- 
quer the elements, and it is the way to conquer sin and the devil. ‘ Let 
all the friends of the cause,’ said Mr. L., a southern editor, when asked 
how a certain difficult work could be done, ‘ go to work, keep to work, 
hold on, and never give up.’ This spirit, with corresponding effort, 
will save the western country. It will raise up institutions, that will 
be the joy of future generations. You, my dear brother, are called to 
enter the moral wilderness, to clear the forest, and prepare the fields 
for cultivation. Others must enter into your labors, and reap the har- 
vest ; but you will have joined the company of pioneers, who in differ- 
ent ages have been honored by the Lord Jesus with a commission to lay 
foundations. Such were apostles, and the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Such were Brainerd, and Schwartz, and Vanderkemp, and 
Mills, and Hall, and Ashmun. Such are a multitude of living servants 
of the Lord Jesus, who, in this day of action, are bearing the burden 
and heat of the day. 

‘ You will perhaps say, ‘ This is all well enough ; but brother Cor- 
nelius knows that this is not a direct answer to my question, Will the 
eastern states help us ?? I am aware that I have not given you a direct 
answer ; and the reason is, that my experience teaches me that the only 
way of doing any thing to promote a great object, is to try, and if un- 
successful, to try again, and when one plan fails, to resort to another, 
and to keep on ¢rying, till the work is done. This is the best, and in 
fact the only answer, which I feel justified in giving. Your object can 
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certainly be accomplished. And I need not say it is worthy of any 
effort. Sooner than it should fail, the protestants of all Europe should 
be implored to help in securing the perpetuity and triumph of protestant 
principles in the valley of the Mississippi. New-York is the best able 
now of any city in the Union to give funds ; and when a good begin- 
ning has been made in the western country, and the motion has been 
seconded at New-York, other cities will very generally respond, ‘ Aye, 
aye,’ to your solicitations. But, brother, victory or death. This must 
be your motto. Witha full heart, yours.? pp. 278—280. 


Having, in 1831, been appointed also secretary to the Presby- 
terian Education Society, he soon after changed his residence, and 
made the city of New-York his home, and the scene of his ope- 
rations. But he was fast approaching a better home, and preparing 
to move in a nobler sphere of action. His spirit for some time had 
been especially maturing for heaven. Upon the death of Mr. Ev- 
arts, corresponding secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., that body 
chose Mr. C. to fill the vacancy. In deciding the question of ac- 
ceptance, he was called to no inconsiderable a trial ; and he seems 
to have labored faithfully to ascertain the will of the great Head 
of the church, on the subject. The principles which guided him, 
were drawn from the bible, so far as he could ascertain their appli- 
cation to his case ; and, following the rule which he had adopted, 
of yielding implicitly to the intimations of the Divine mind, he at 
length accepted the appointment. With a spirit peculiarly heav- 
enly and devoted, he commenced his duties in the new department 
to which he was invited ; but it was the Divine purpose, that he 
was only to commence them. After visiting Boston, on an agency 
in which he was very successful, he prepared to return to New- 
York, intending to be present at various missionary meetings on 
his way ; but he had reached only as far as Hartford, when an ill- 
ness that had more slightly affected him in Boston, suddenly assu- 
med a violent character, and, in a few days, terminated his useful 
and bright career. ‘The exercises of his death-bed were deeply 
interesting ; but we have no time to lay before our readers a record 
of them. It is sufficient to say, that his faith and hope triumphed 
over great bodily suffering, and occasional derangement of mind. 

Several traits of his character have incidentally appeared already, 
in our narrative. A few distinct notices, in respect to so eminent 
a servant of Christ, may be properly presented here. His biogra- 
pher represents him as having maintained a delightful consistency 
between his public and his domestic life. In this respect, his 
character constituted one harmonious whole. He was not a man 
of honor and courtesy,—of smiles and kindness abroad; and 
churlish, disobliging, “ abrupt in speech, and cruel in manner,” at 
home. Some fathers of families, and christian fathers too, from 
natural temperament, heightened by the perplexities of business, 
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or bodily indisposition, perform indifferently those duties of a more 
private kind to the members of their household, which their ap- 
pearance in public naturally leads one to suppose, must sit grace- 
fully upon them in the quiet retreat of domestic endearments. 
This is an incongruity deeply injurious to the cause of religion, 
as well as destructive to the delinquent’s own influendée, both at 
home and abroad. ‘There was such a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the domestic and public character of Mr. C. in this particu- 
lar, that wherever it was known, each mutually enhanced the ef- 
fect of the other. ‘This we look upon asa crowning excellence in 
the social life of a christian. It is a sweet blending of qualities, 
that gives a sort of perfection to the character. Mr. Cornelius’ 
acts of courtesy towards others, whether friends, acquaintances, or 
strangers, are spoken of as being incessant, and marked by a touch- 
ing peculiarity of manner. ‘These were al] dictated by the delight 
which he took in the welfare of others, and by his never-ceasing 
desire to promote human happiness to the extent of his power. 
By this means, he won his way to a larger share of the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow-men, than has often been witnessed, even 
among the distinguished benefactors of the age. This obliging 
disposition, blended with child-like humility, it happened to our- 
selves personally to know on one occasion. He had preached a 
discourse in one of the churches in New-York, where his very 
name excited the utmost expectation; and where he was ac- 
knowledged as one of the most popular preachers of the day. 
Yet, when upon returning from the house of worship, where an atten- 
tive audience had felt the power of his eloquent voice, he met a broth- 
er in the gospel, who had been his hearer, and who could have made 
no pretensions to a like public consideration, he remarked to him, 
with a tone and manner which could not have been affected, and 
expressive both of the benignity and lowliness' of his heart, “‘ Ah, 
brother, you should have been in the pulpit instead of me.” This, 
we believe, however, was but a specimen of his daily demeanor 
in respect to others. It breathed, as it manifested, the gentle, 
heavenly spirit of that religion. His object in it was evidently to 
do good, and promote the interests of holiness. Such was be- 
lieved and felt, among all who knew him, to be the design of his 
assiduous and self-denying attentions to his fellow-men. Hence, 
aided indeed by other causes, proceeded his influence in the com- 
munity,—an influence widely extended, and which ceases not 
even now to be acknowledged. 

In the social and domestic circle, he exhibited all the loveliness 
of religion. ‘The original elements of his character contributed to 
render him an interesting being in the bosom of a family ,—fitted him 
to give and receive an unusual share of its attractions and felicity. 
They blended gracefully, and were in fine keeping with the char- 
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acter of that divine constitution. And all the excellent qualities 
of his intellect and heart, being sanctified by grace, gave, in his case, 
a sort of perfection to the intercourse that adorns and blesses do- 
mestic life. Yet was he much from home. His benevolent 
agencies allowed him, with less frequency than is permitted to 
most clergymen, to enjoy the intimacies and the charms of the 
family circle. This he ever considered as one of his great trials ; 
but he speaks of the privation as being sweetened by the con- 
sciousness of doing his duty, and by the gracious presence of the 
Master whom he served. We are not certain, however, that his 
absence from home was not, on the whole, favorable to the refined 
and elevated character of the enjoyments which he experienced, as 
often as he was restored to the endeared spot. We have remarked, 
occasionally, in the pages of biography, as well as in the actual 
world, that this has been the effect of such a mode of life. That 
he was willing to quit so often, every satisfaction of this sort, at 
the call of duty, eminently qualified as he was to give delight to 
his friends, and capacitated to receive it, only showed the strength of 
his religious principles, and the disinterested nature of his benevo- 
lence. But his great aim, undoubtedly, was to render the domes- 
tic constitution the nursery of piety. His biographer says :— 


‘The impressions which he uniformly gave his children, and intimate 
friends, was that the design of the family institution, as well as of all 
human friendships, is to lead the soul to God, and to the fellowship of 
heaven. Religion was the guiding motive of his domestic government. 
He did not fall into the error of some christian parents, who, while they 
refrain from instilling into the minds of their children a desire for riches 
or for honorable connections, fill their youthful bosoms with the idea that 
human learning and intellectual distinctions are of more importance than 
christianity itself,parents who seem to make the development of their 
children’s intellects their only aim. Mr. Cornelius, while he attached 
all due importance to mental endowment and cultivation, sought for his 
children ‘‘ first of all the kingdom of God and his righteousness.”? He 
did not copy the common and fatal mistake, that religious education must 
be postponed, till the child has arrived to the period of youth or man- 
hood. On the birth of one of his children, he consecrated him to Christ 
audibly, and in a most affecting manner ;—an act of dedication so mark- 
ed and so solemn, that it produced a permanent impression on all who 
witnessed it. In the behalf, and in the presence of his children, he of- 
fered to God such prayer, as without doubt came up from the depths of 
a parent’s heart, anxious beyond the power of expression for the ever- 
lasting happiness of his children—such prayer as ‘penetrates the 
heavens,” and is heard by him who “‘ keepeth covenant and remember- 
eth mercy.”? He acted on the great truth, that the human mind and 
the human conscience are active, before the thoughts and feelings can 
be expressed by the medium of language. When he could discover by 
the color on the cheek, by the expression in the eye, or by the passion- 
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ate exclamation, that there was a feeling of uneasiness in the bosom of 
his children, arising from moral causes ; that there was a faint, feeble 
testimony of conscience that they had done improper actions, or were 
the subjects of improper feelings ; then he was conscious that an educa- 
tion was commencing, which was to go on forever—that a train of in- 
fluences was to be laid, which would end in glory or in wo eternal. He 
manifested little of that foolish indulgence, that misplaced and miscalled 
tenderness, which has been the ruin of not a few promising children. 
At the same time, there was no tyrannical exercise of authority, or rig- 
orous family government. There was that sweet union of firmness and 
mildness, which shows that perfect domestic discipline is consistent with 
the highest degree of affection for children, or rather is inconsistent and 
incompatible with the want of it.’ pp. 170, 171. 


We insert a letter to one of his little children, as a specimen of 
the tenderness of his parental feelings, and the letting down of an 
elevated mind to that colloquial and plain style, which befits the 
simplicity of childhood :— 


* « My dear son E.,—Your papa often thinks of you, and M., and 
T., and little E., as he goes about the country. He would love to live 
more at home with you, and see you, and talk with you, every day. But 
your papa hopes he is the servant of Christ, of whom you have so often 
heard him and mamma speak, and Christ says that we must love him 
and serve him above every one else ; and be willing to go any where, 
and suffer any thing, for his sake. Now you know, that there are a 
great many people in the world, who have no one to tell them about 
God, and that good Savior ; and your papa is trying hard to educate a 
great many ministers, who may go and preach as he used to do in Sa- 
lem. This is the reason, my dear E., why your father cannot stay at 
home more, and why he sometimes has to travel all night, when you are 
asleep, and warm in your bed. But Christ is so great and good, and 
he has suffered and done so much for poor and sinful men, that we can 
never do too much, or deny ourselves too much for him. Should you 
not like to have a good education, and owe day go and preach about 
Christ, and tell poor ignorant persons how they may be saved, and go 
to heaven when they die ? O! how papa would love to have you. And 
now if you will be good, and love God and Christ with all your heart, 
more a great deal than you love any one else, you may be a minister, 
and do more good than you could in any other way. I hope you think 
much of God, and pray and read the bible. I hope that you will set 
an example to all the other children, and help your mother by being 
very kind and obliging. I shall be happy when I come home, to hear 
that you have been a good boy, in school and out of school. 

** Looking on the map, you will see where [ now am. Augusta is 
a pretty town, on the bank of a beautiful river, called the Kennebec. 
I have been to Waterville, where there are two college buildings like 
those at Andover. You must read, and then you will know much about 
these and other places where I go.” pp. 172, 173. 
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The character of Mr. C., as a public agent, can scarcely be 
rated too high. It is not long, indeed, since the employment of 
agents in the collection of charities, and in the recommendation of 
public objects, has been resorted to in this country ; but of all 
those whose services have been called for in this capacity, he stands 
at the head. All have been willing to acknowledge his supe- 
tiority in this respect; and the unparalleled success of his exer- 
tions, have entitled him to that distinction. The American 
churches can never hope to find a better one. He possessed all 
the qualities, natural and acquired, constitutional and conferred 
by grace, that were requisite for the important trusts committed 
to him as a public agent of benevolence. kn a remarkable de- 
gree, he answered to the description of the poet :— 


‘Where he that fills an office shall esteem 
The occasion it presents of doing good, 
More than the perquisite.’ 


His single-mindedness and honesty of intention; the general 
elevation of his piety; the air of cheerfulness and hope he threw 
around him ; his honorable feelings in respect to institutions kin- 
dred to that whose merits he advocated; his love of the great 
doctrines of the gospel, which secured for his occasional charity 
discourses, weight of matter and sound instruction, by which his 
applications were made useful, even in revivals of religion, or other 
critical conditions of a people ; his urbanity and conciliating man- 
ners, in a familiar condescension to the poor and uninformed ; bis 
energy of character; his companionable qualities ; and his unim- 
peachable integrity in respect to the benevolent funds intrusted to 
his keeping ;—all conspired to make him an instrument, such as 
the church, and mankind at large, needed in arousing the public 
mind to the great work of the world’s conversion. Under the 
particulars here mentioned, his biographer has presented us with a 
comprehensive philosophical estimate of Mr. Cornelius’ character 
as a public agent, with such a degree of analysis, in respect to the 
different parts, as to point out accurately the qualities desirable in 
one so employed, and the manner in which they were exhibited 
in the present instance. We cannot think of repeating in brief, 
what our author has said in this portion of his work ; and we could 
not hope, in an elucidation of our own, to do the subject equal 
justice. Our readers will be better pleased with a single extract 
from the pen of the biographer, in which he describes a feature 
or two of his friend’s character, under the view here intended :— 


‘ He understood the philosophy of benevolent agencies in a remarkable 
degree,—the proprieties of time and place, the different structure of differ- 
ent mmds, and how to mingle weighty motives with the soft persuasion 
of voice and manner. However concealed his auditor might be in ava- 
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rice, or in any other cloak, he could not very often resist the wisdom 
and zeal with which Mr. Cornelius spoke. His appeals were singu- 
larly cogent and penetrating, and generally irresistible. He brought 
the commands of God, the love of Christ, the ruined state of the world, 

the bliss of heaven, the woes of hell, the obligations of christians, the 
blessedness of doing good, and the encouragements to religious effort, 

with such power, that the conscience was convinced, and the heart was 
taken captive. He left no middle ground on which his hearer could 
stand. He brought him to be a joyful co-worker, or stripped him of 
his vain excuses. 

The agents of benevolent societies sometimes err exceedingly, 
consequence of their heedless and ungentlemanly conduct in families. 
There is occasionally an entire disregard of those undefined courtesies, 
and kind attentions; which make up a great part of the happiness of 
civilized society. They enter a house as if they were going to take a 
forcible possession of it, and sit down, or walk about, with an air of 
self-consequence, which i is very unpleasant to a delicate mind, and ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their influence. An agent, like his great Master, 
should enter a family, * not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” and 
if need be to ‘“* wash the disciples’ feet.’? His course of life exposes 
him to become talkative and dogmatic. He should guard sedulously 
against such a tendency, and be. ready to hear and sympathize with 
the interests of a particular family or town. He is entitled, indeed, in 
a greater degree than almost any member of the community, to com- 
miseration and heart-felt kindness. He has a fatiguing, arduous, and 
in many respects, thankless office. He has griefs which the world 
knows not of. But the best way to secure personal attention, is to show 
it invariably and cheerfully. No agent was ever welcomed with more 
undissembled affection, than Mr. Cornelius, and no one ever took more 
pains to deserve it. The incidents which occurred while he resided in 
a family in Baltimore, and which are mentioned in the first part of this 
memoir, were but a specimen of the events of his whole life. If the 
circumstances of the family in which he was entertained were humble, 
he could accommodate himself with entire good nature. If the inmates 
were not capable of sharing in an intellectual or highly intelligent 
christian conversation, he showed no marks of uneasiness or displeasure, 
but fell in naturally with the circumstances by which he was surround- 
ed. He was frequently treated with extraordinary kindness. He al- 
luded to many instances of this sort with all the ardor of his generous 
spirit. When opportunities occurred, he was ever prompt to reciprocate 
the kindness. He sometimes wrote to members of families where he 
had lodged, thanking them in a particular manner for their hospitality, 
and enclosing some little gift or token of affection, for a beloved child. 
While communicating and sharing in the courtesies of friendship, he 
rarely forgot the religious interests of his guests. He secured the af- 
fectionate “attachment of children and hired servants, so that he might 
produce on their minds a good religious impression. He was asked, on 
one occasion, if he did not think that the agents of benevolent institu- 
tions were often very negligent in respect to conversing faithfully with 
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journed ? He confessed that he had ovetlooked this duty, and mentioned 
one family in particular, in which he had frequently been entertained, 
and to the eldest children of which he had neglected to speak with suffi- 
cient faithfulness. He said he would no longer omit such a duty. 
His efforts of this kind were, in a considerable number of instances, at- 
tended with the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit.’ pp. 321—323 


A part of the above accords with what we understood, on one 
occasion, a person from whom he hoped to secure a scholarship, 
said of him, viz., that he was the most gentleman-like beggar she 
ever met with. T his, we believe, was the universal impression. 

Mr. Edwards sums up his public character as follows :— 


‘In conclusion, it can be said, with entire freedom from exaggera- 
tion, that Mr. Cornelius had all the qualities of an accomplished agent 
and secretary. ‘The most impartial observer of his appearance and his 
actions will cordially subscribe to this declaration, high as the commen- 
dation is which it imphes. He possessed uncommon muscular energy ; 
a form of body at once commanding and attractive ; a voice of great 
compass and power ; courteousness of address and manners ; the rich 
experience of a christian pastor, and great ability as a preacher; com- 
prehensiveness of mind and liberality of feeling ; the union of ardent 
emotion and solid judgment ; admirable pecuniary and business habits ; 
extensive knowledge of the condition of the whole country ; and a deep 
sense of dependence on Christ for success. His name will be cherish- 
ed with respect and gratitude by future generations ; and the church of 
Christ, while she adores the profound mystery of God’s providence in 
removing him in the meridian of his days, will, at the same time, bless 
the great Head of the church for giving her such a leader.’ pp. 325, 
3 26. 


The intellectual character of Mr. C., so far as we have been 
able to form an opinion of it from his writings, appears to us to in- 
clude the essential elements of greatness,—consisting less, how- 
ever, of the actual attainments of a correct and_ indefatigable 
scholar, than a capacity for such attainments. ‘The sphere in 
which duty, for the most part, called him to move, precluded the 
possibility of a minute and thorough investigation of all those 
branches of knowledge, with which it is important that even clergy- 
men should be conversant. Still his acquisitions were highly re- 
spectable, and he manifested, as his biographer remarks, “2 
crowning ‘mental excellence, in ‘itself of more value than any spe- 
cific acquisition,—an ardent desire for improvement. He had a 
truly liberal and scholar-like perception of the importance of every 
kind of knowledge.” His native powers of mind, we cannot 
doubt, were of a high order,—less brilliant than comprehensive,— 
less exact than ready in their evolution. He had probably more 
of practical good sense, and knowledge of human nature, than of 
theoretic ingenuity. In short, “the shining qualities of his un- 
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derstanding,” like those which Gibbon ascribes to himself, if we 
may connect such a name with his, ‘‘ were extensiveness and pene- 
tration.” Of this character of his intellect we might cite as proofs, 
not only the comprehensive nature of the topics which he was fond 
of discussing in his sermons, such as “the glory of God,” “the 
reasonableness of the divine law,” “ the object of God in creation,” 
“the evil of sin ;” but likewise, the vastness of the objects at 
which he aimed, viz., the filling of the world with an enlightened 
ministry, and its conversion unto Christ ; as also the well-adapted 
means which he employed, towards the accomplishment of those 
objects. 

The prety of Mr. C. was of a pure and elevated description. 
He had sound views of the doctrines of the bible; an experimental 
acquaintance with them ; lively religious affections ; firmness of 
christian principle ; and was borne along in his labors and priva- 
tions, by an all-pervading sense of the authority of Christ, by ar- 
dent love to his person, and by an irrepressible desire for the sal- 
vation of men. Benevolent, holy action, was “ the image and su- 
perscription” of his piety ;—a very different thing from that weep- 
ing, sickly, sentimental, smooth-tongued charity, which was once 
so greatly in vogue, if it be not at present; which boasted much, 
but accomplished little ; which perhaps wished well, but had only 
wishes to impart ; which said, * Be ye warmed and filled, not- 
withstanding it gave not those things which are needful to the 
body,” or the soul; which embraced all in its regards, ercept 
those who were really attempting somewhat for human happiness 
and the salvation of men; and which, whatever it sought to do, 
did not seek the subjection of the world unto Christ. Mr. C., like 
Howard, though in a different department of exertion, was emi- 
nently a practical philanthropist. He could not 

‘rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage 
Or heedless folly, by which thousands die, 
Bone of his bone, and kindred souls to his.’ 

In his conduct as a settled minister of the gospel, while he sus- 
tained that relation, we have a fine exhibition of what such a 
character ought tobe. He was a studious, praying, devoted, faith- 
ful, kind-hearted pastor,—systematic in all his labors, and admira- 
bly calculated, both for the common and extraordinary calls of the 
clerical profession. He is described to have been peculiarly 
happy and acceptable in “ the churcli-meeting, and in the cham- 
ber of the sick ;” dignified in the one, and surpassingly gentle and 
sympathetic in the other. One instance of his kindness as a 
minister in Salem, will be sufficient to exemplify all that we intend 
to communicate, in respect to this trait of his character. We pre- 
sent it in the words of his biographer :— 
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‘ In his intercourse with the sick, he was remarkable for the gentle- 
ness of his manner ; a trait which those know how to estimate, who have 
felt the influence of disease on the nervous system. Often would the 
invalids in his parish, when speaking of the pleasure and benefit which 
they derived from his visits, add, ‘‘ and he was so gentle.”” He made 
the sorrows of his people his own, and not only sympathized in their 
affliction while with them, but carried home a tender remembrance of 
their griefs, often speaking of them and praying for them in his family. 

He performed his pastoral as he did most of his labors systematically. 
He wrote the names of all the families in his congregation in a small 
book, and by means of some peculiar characters, he could tell with the 
glance of his eye, when, and how often, he had visited them. We 
have very brief memoranda of his pastoral visits, for a short period, in his 
own hand-writing. We find in the list, families and individuals who 
were in almost all the circumstances and relations of life ;—a prisoner 
condemned to death, the families of seamen, the wretched inmates of 
the poor-house, religious inquirers, despairing sinners, the broken-heart- 
ed widow and orphan, or the believer dying in the Lord. In his inter- 
course with his people, there was so much kindness of heart, and kind- 
ness of manner, so much sympathy in the earthly as well as spiritual 
troubles of his parishioners, that they were in the habit of consulting 
him in the most familiar manner. On one occasion, he was requested, 
in the midst of a cold and rainy night, to visit a poor and sick woman, 
who resided at a distant part of the town. He found that she had no 
fire, and inquired if she had any fire-wood ; she replied that there was 
some in the cellar, but that her sons would not split it. She urged him 
not to trouble himself in regard to it, as the cellar was wet and the 
stairs were broken. But he immediately went into the cellar, prepared 
the wood, and made a comfortable fire. He then conversed with the 
afflicted woman, offered a prayer, and returned home.’ pp. 149, 150. 


It is apparent from the present biographical sketch, that some 
men are fitted for stations and employments, to which no others, 
with a just appreciation of the objects in view, and a prospect of 
effecting them, can ever be appointed, or after which they can as- 
pire. Certain gifts of nature or of grace are required for particu- 
lar places, or spheres of action. Certain peculiarities as to personal 
appearance, health, voice, social, intellectual or spiritual attributes, 
may determine a man, through his own opinion, or the influence 
of others, to a certain mode of life ; and he is guilty of a derelic- 
tion of duty, if he refuse to embrace it. So the wisdom of God 
has ordained ; and it is the part of men to ascertain, each in his 
own case, for what particular fields of labor they are fitted. If a 
person mistakes his calling, he will seldom effect much in the 
world ; but if he diligently exercises his faculties in pursuits which 
are congenial to them, he will commonly secure the objects at which 
he aims. With upright intentions, he will scarcely fail to do good. 
Aptitude for particular employments, is a direction of nature or of 
instinct ; and though sometimes, through inattention, it may be mis- 
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taken, it will generally, where a person has the choice of his pro- 
fession, govern hischoice. In this sense, under the providence of 
God, each one will,— 






* fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.’ 









The intimations of the Divine will, expressed also more indirectly 
in the opinions and wishes of others, will not be wanting ; and pi- 
ety, at least, will be solicitous to obey those intimations. Some 
stations, especially, to which the church invites her sons, are so high 
and arduous, so self-denying, and requiring such a degree of faith- 
fulness, that rarely can the men be found, who may properly occu- 
py them ; and when they are found, they should be proportionally 
prized. Such being the fact, it becomes the church wisely to make 
the selection of her agents to do her work, whether in the ordinary 
ministratfons of the gospel, in the missionary errand, in the mar- 
shaling of benevolent associations, or in the direction of the gene- 
ral enterprises of the age. When she finds one formed, like Cor- 
nelius, for the latter departments, she may well congratulate herself, 
or rather, should feel the occasion of rendering due praise to the 
Giver of all blessings. 

Hence we are led further to remark, that the management of be- 
nevolent agencies will require in time to come, some of the ablest 
men in the church. Ordinary christians or ministers,—ordinary as 
to talents and piety, cannot do the work. All will be jeoparded 
in the end, if these interests are committed to other than strong 
minds, and hearts richly imbued with grace. Mistakes, it is said, 
were occasionally made at first in the selection of agents ; but the 
church has learned wisdom by experience, in this matter. ‘The 
peculiar qualities requisite for the incumbents of charitable agen- 
cies, need not be enumerated here. Indeed, they have been inci- 
dentally mentioned already. But any one, by the most superficial 
observation of the work to be done, may know, that the first order 
of talents and piety is demanded in him who would execute it suc- 
cessfully. So various are the dispositions of those who are to be 
wrought upon ; their prejudices often are so inveterate ; with such 
subtlety does the adversary plot against the holy cause ; so strong 
is the hold which avarice has on mankind at large; and the relations 
of the benevolent measures now in hand are so vast; that only the 
most gifted men, and devoted as gifted, are adequate to the per- 
formance of duties of this description. Indeed, the exigencies of 
the church generally, and the character of the age, make a more 
than ordinary demand for able men, both in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, and “on the outposts of christianity.” 

A great object then to be secured, in this country at least, 
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is, sanctified intellect. If it may be, the highest talents are to be 
brought under the influence of the gospel, and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the church. Who can but feel the necessity of such a divine 
action on the intellect of the nation, in view of the mighty interests at 
stake ! Our country is doubtless in a critical condition, and has 
been so for some time past. It is a fearful question with us, and 
to be decided, perhaps, by the present generation, which is to gain 
the ascendency —christianity or atheism,—pure religion, or some 
one or more of its corruptions. The problem is to be solved, 
whether free institutions can flourish here, with the virtue which 
supports them ; or, whether despotism, with the vice with which 
it 1s compatible, is to take their place. Here is the battle-ground 
of a great moral contest, and the war grows thicker and thicker 
every year. Much, in all probability, is to be done and suffered 
by the friends of God and man, before the struggle will terminate, 
and, as we hope, terminate in favor of freedom and the gospel, 
establishing them on a basis never to be shaken. Besides, the 
minds of men every where, in this revolutionary, forming, and 
critical condition of things in the world, need to be directed to 
the only source of holiness and hope. Infatuated as they are in 
their yain pursuits, they seem toask for help. ‘The bulk of the peo- 
ple, in almost every community, suffering under the evils of ignorance 
and sin, although they know not what to lay hold of as the antidote, 
sigh to be delivered. ‘The world itself, wearied with its crimes 
and idolatries, is waiting, though unconsciously, to be converted 
unto Christ. In what a singular condition, for instance, is France ; 
with papacy sitting lightly upon her, and her emancipation from a 
false system of religion, rather than her subjection to truth, com- 
menced ! Turkey, struggling with the burden of Islamism, de- 
sires to imitate the manners and adopt the institutions of christian 
Europe. India is relinquishing the gods whom she has adored ; and 
although she does not extensively embrace christianity, she does 
not decide against it. Even China, hitherto inaccessible to the 
rest of the world, suffers the apostles of benevolence to visit her 
mysterious shores ; and though she as yet believes not, she is be- 
ginning to read the messages of divine truth, designed for all man- 
kind. In this moral crisis, who does not perceive the necessity of 
sanctified talent, as the means of guiding innumerable minds in 
the way of righteousness, —of moulding the mighty mass into order 
and beauty! How many able men and women must be raised up, 
to labor, and pray, and write, for the salvation of the nations! For 
such an object, the heaviest contributions may well be laid on 
genius, learning, taste, and eloquence. All that human talent, 
sanctified by grace, can do, will be demanded for the work. The 
religious press will be called on to pour out the best productions of 
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the intellect and heart, in quantities commensurate with the wants 
of the world, as those wants are ascertained from year to year. 
Much as has been written, and well written on the subject of reli- 
gion, there is even now needed a large amount of works, pithy, 
forcible, pungent, direct in application, and interesting in character, 
designed to awaken, impress, instruct, and save the souls of men. 
Sermons, full of thought, striking in illustration, solemn in appeal, 

and perspicuous in style, would meet with a welcome from multi- 
tudes who love substantial treading, and the rich truths of God’s 
word. Interesting biographical sketches of pious men and women, 
illustrating character, and the operation of moral causes, as well as 
detailing facts, will Continue to allure the heart to Christ, and re- 
fresh and enliven many a christian pilgrim on his way to heaven. 

Tracts, combining alike the instruction of sermons and the inci- 
dents of story, must, as heretofore, arrest thousands of thotghtless 
persons, whom no other means, perhaps, are so well adapted to 
reach. Even the strains of the muse, on spiritual grees and 
spiritual herself, will accomplish their proportion of good; and 
though it is an age in which men read poetry less than they do 
politics, yet the more refined will be found to relish its sweetness, 
while the worship of the sanctuary will consecrate it in soul-sub- 
duing music. 

In conclusion, we may venture to remark on the subject of seek- 
ing the conversion of the world, so frequently imtroduced into the 
work under review, and intimately connected with the memory of 
Mr. C.., in respect to its bearing on the character of the age. And 
we would just say, that it constitutes a new era in the modern his- 
tory of christianity. The efforts for such an object are the glory 
of the age; and if consistently and perseveringly put forth, will, 
more than any thing else, purify and elevate it. ‘The mass of sin, 
and moral debasement, will be diminished under the influence of 
an ardent pursuit of the world’s conversion. ‘The attempt itself, 
as well as the effects produced, will, so far, conduce to the preva- 
lence of holiness, and of an elevated moral principle. Great and 
good objects connect themselves with large views and pure feel- 
ings. ‘They expand the soul, raise it above the world, and give it 
a distaste for the polluting, degrading pleasures of sin. The prin- 
cipal moral enterprise now before the church, has already made 
a deep impression, and will make a still deeper one, on all thinking, 
candid men. It has already elicited talents and piety of the first 
order, and these will be multiplied as the work Brae Bo towards 
‘ts completion. 
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Ir cannot be doubted, that much of the dispute which exists at 
the present time, among those who are seeking the extinction of 
slavery, is to be ascribed to some mutual misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the import of terms. One class of philanthropists, among 
whom the author of this book has recently become a standard- 
bearer, insist on what they call the immediate, unqualified, com- 
plete abolition of slavery. Another class, whose philanthropy is 
equally unquestionable, think, that though an immediate and uni- 
versal emancipation of two millions of slaves, may be better than 
the perpetuity of slavery, a progressive and gradual subversion 
of the fabric of society now existing in the southern States, would 
be much more desirable, as respects the well-being of both the slaves 
and their masters, and as respects all those great interests of the 
human race, which are confessedly involved in the result. Be- 
tween these two classes,—strange to tell,—has arisen contention, 
such as turns the very temple of our religious anniversaries into 2 
scene of clamor and violence. 

We set up no claim to be considered peculiarly disinterested or 
impartial in this controversy. It is not for us to pretend to act as 
umpires. Our readers all know, that our sympathies are neither 
with the advocates and apologists of slavery, nor with the crusa- 
ders for immediate and universal emancipation. We have taken 
our ground with that class of christian philanthropists, who, reason- 
ing noi from the abstract equality of all men, as to political rights, 
but from the great law of love, believe, first, that abolition in 
almost any form, is better than perpetual and immitigable slavery ; 
and secondly, that the immediate emancipation of two millions of 
slaves in the United States, would be far less beneficent, and 
therefore far less equitable towards the slaves themselves,—whose 
interests and rights in the matter are first to be consulted,—than 
some more progressive change of their relations to the other 
classes of society. Yet, unless we deceive ourselves, we are not 
committed on this subject, so as to be unwilling to Jearn. ‘Fhe 
subject has been much in our thoughts for years; and as we are 
sure, that we understand it now better than when we began to 
study it, so we confidently expect to learn more and more in years 
to come. Our discussions of this subject, as of every other, are 
pursued, we trust, for truth rather than for victory. And though 
we may be sometimes excited,—unduly excited, perhaps, by the 
treatment we receive from men of whom we have a right to 
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expect, if not the courteous bearing of gentlemen, that christian 
candor and kindness which is far better,—we still hope, that no 

ersonal feelings of ours will lead us to pervert clear testimony, 
or will hinder us from acknowledging the force of argument. 

The first thing necessary to the adjustment of the controversy, 
between the two parties of those who cherish a common enmity 
against slavery, is, that we have a distinct and right understanding 
of the terms ‘ abolition’ and ‘ emancipation,’ as they are used in 
this controversy. It is common with immediate abolitionists, in 
their arguments on the subject, to describe in the strongest terms, 
some of the horrors of that slavery which exists in the southern 
States ; to deal out certain aphorisms about inalienable rights ; and 
to infer, that every slave in the United States ought to be emanci- 
pated instantaneously, and that all slavery ought to be instanta- 
neously abolished. What do they mean? is the first question. 
Do they make a right use of language? is another question. 

To take an example, the authenticity of which will not be 
called in question,—the “ National Anti-Slavery Convention,” in 
their declaration of principles, argue as follows :— 


‘Those, for whose emancipation we are striving,—constituting at the 
present time at least one-sixth part of our countrymen,—are recognized 
by the law, and treated by their fellow-beings as marketable commodi- 
ties, —as goods and chattels,—-as brute beasts ; are plundered daily of the 
fruits of their toil without redress; really enjoying no constitutional nor 
legal protection from licentious and murderous outrages upon their 
persons ; are ruthlessly torn asunder,—the tender babe from the arms of 
its frantic mother,—the heart-broken wife from her weeping husband,— 
at the caprice or pleasure of irresponsible tyrants. For the crime of 
having a dark complexion, they suffer the pangs of hunger, the infliction 
of stripes, and the ignominy of brutal servitude. THEY ate kept in 
heathenish darkness, by laws expressly enacted to make their instruction 
a criminal offense. * ° * * ° . ° . 

No man has a right to enslave or imbrute his brother,—to hold or ac- 
knowledge him, for one moment, as a piece of merchandise,—to keep 
back his hire by fraud,—or to brutalize his mind by denying him the 
means of intellectual, social, and moral improvement. 

The right to enjoy liberty is unalienable. To invade it, is to usurp 
the prerogative of Jehovah. Every man has a right to his own body,— 
to the products of his own labor,—-to the protection of law,—and to the 
common advantages of society. It is piracy to buy or steal a native 
African, and subject him to servitude. Surely the sin is as great to 
enslave an American as an .frican. 

Therefore we believe and affirm,—That there is no difference, in 
principle, between the African slave trade and American slavery ; 

That every American citizen, who retains a human being in involun- 
tary bondage as his property, is, [ according to scripture, | a man-stealer ; 


That the slave ought instantly to be set free, and brought under the 
protection of law ; * * * . . * + > 
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That all those laws which are now in force, admitting the right of slave. 
ry, are therefore before God utterly null and void ; being an usurpatioti 
of the Divine prerogative, a daring infringement on the law of nature, 
a base overthrow of the very foundations of the social compact, a com- 
plete extinction of all the relations, endearments, and obligations of 
mankind, and a presumptuous transgression of all the holy command- 
ments,—and that therefore they ought to be instantly abrogated.’ 


We quote this passage, not to argue with it, but to inquire, What 
do these people mean by immediate emancipation? ‘Take the 
first paragraph, on which, if we mistake not, the whole argument 
was supposed by the signers of that address, to depend. That 
paragraph seems to be the definition of that state of things which 
ought to be immediately abolished,—the description of that sla- 
very from which the slaves ought to be immediately delivered. 
Suppose, then, the abolition of that state of things to have taken 
place. Suppose the slaves to have been actually delivered from 
the wrongs above recited. What is the change? ‘The slaves 
are no longer ‘ recognized by the law, or treated by their fellow- 
beings, as marketable conimodities, as goods and chattels, as brute 
beasts ;’ they are henceforth ‘“ persons held to service.” They 
are no longer ‘ plundered of the fruits of théir toil ;? the law takes 
care effectually that they shall have such guardianship, support, 
and comfort, as shall be a full equivalent for their labor. They 
are no longer ‘ destitute of constitutional and legal protection from 
licentious and murderous outrages on their persons;’ the law, 
through the ministration of courts and officers instituted for the 
purpose, guards them, as effectually as other subjects of the law 
are guarded, against violence and abuse. ‘They are no longer 
‘ruthlessly torn asunder,—the babe from its mother, the wife 
from her husband,—at the caprice or pleasure of irresponsible ty- 
rants ;’ it is provided by law, that every master shall be held re- 
sponsible for all his treatment of his servants,—that families of 
slaves shall not be separated without their own consent,—and that 
no slave shall be transferred from one master to another, without 
his own voluntary subscription (if he be an adult, or the subserip- 
tion of his parents, if he be an infant,) to the instrument of transfer. 
They no longer ‘suffer the pangs of hunger, the infliction of 
stripes, and the ignominy of brutal servitude, simply for the crime 
of having a dark complexion :’ they are well fed; their rations 
are forfeited only by the apostolic rule, as a punishment for indo- 
lence ; stripes are inflicted on them only for evil-doing, at the 
sentence of a magistrate, or if you please, other more civilized 
penalties have superseded the infliction of stripes ; their servitude 
has ceased to be brutal. They are no longer ‘ kept in heathenish 
darkness, by laws expressly enacted to make their instruction a 
criminal offense ;”,—the face of legislation has been turned the 
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other way ; strong and thorough enactments have provided for 
their instruction at the public expense ; and the master, whose 
slaves are found untaught, is held guilty of a crime against the 
prosperity and safety of the State. Suppose all this to be a reality. 
Is this what is meant by emancipation, immediate and complete ? 
Is this the instant and unqualified abolition of slavery? ‘Tell us 
not, that this must of course result in sweeping away the last vesti- 

es of servitude. ‘The question is not, what will it grow to,—but 
what is it? Is it immediate abolition,—instantaneous, universal 
emancipation ? 

We answer, No. Emancipation,—abolition, means more: than all 
this. All this may be, while yet the slaves have not begun to be 
their own masters. ‘There is no emancipation till the slave is 
made a free man. All short of this, is the improvement of his 
condition, the alleviation of his bondage. ‘To say, that the slave is 
“brought under the protection of the law,” is something short of 
saying, that he is “instantly set free.” ‘To make the slave an ap- 
prentice for life, or for a term of years, or for a single year; to 
establish, that he is not a chattel, but a person; to secure for him 
an equitable compensation for his toil; to protect him against 
abuse ; to legalize and guard his domestic relations ; to provide 
for his moral and religious instruction, and for the education of his 
children, is not of course to make him instantaneously a free man. 
All this, is not all that the convention mean by emancipation, when 
they get among their abstractions. ‘There they demand for the 
slave, not merely a legal personality, not merely protection, com- 
pensation for labor, domestic rights, and the means of instruction ; 
but iberty,—inalienable liberty,—liberty which is his already, and 
always has been, save as he has been and is precluded from the 
enjoyment of it by “laws which before God are utterly null and 
void.” Do they understand the extent of their demand? Do 
they intend to denounce, as an “ usurpation of the prerogative of 
Jehovah,” any law which, regarding the slave as a minor, an infant, 
incompetent for the present to control himself, should provide 
employment for him, and forbid him to stroll away from it,—should 
declare him incapable of making contracts, except under the direc- 
tion and advice of his conservator,—should regulate the application 
and expenditure of his earnings, and should make arrangements 
for his being ‘ gradually” introduced into the privilege of self-em- 
ployment, of self-control, and of disposing of his own earnings at 
his own pleasure? Is the immediate emancipation for which they 
contend, the emancipation inferable from their abstract principles ? 
Or is it merely the abolition of those particulars enumerated in 
their description of slavery ? 

We have before us, in the “ Preamble and Constitution of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Lane Seminary,” the following “exposi- 
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tion of immediate emancipation,” given for the very purpose of 
‘‘ preventing misapprehensions.” “ It has been extensively adopt- 
ed,” say the writers of that document, “‘as expressing the views 
of abolitionists, and embodies substantially our own.” We doubt 
not, that it was intended to express fearlessly al] that they mean, 
and all that they do not mean, by immediate emancipation :— 







«« By immediate emancipation, we do not mean that the slaves shall 
be turned loose upon the nation, to roam as vagabonds and aliens,—nor, 

That they shall be instantly invested with all political rights and_pri- 
vileges,—nor, 

That they shall be expelled from their native land to a foreign clime, 
as the price and condition of their freedom. 

But we do mean,—that instead of being under the unlimited control 
of a few irresponsible masters, they shall really receive the protection 
of law ; 

That the power which is invested in every slave-holder, to rob them of 
their just dues, to drive them into the field like beasts, to lacerate their 
bodies, tosell the husband from his wife, the wife from her husband, and 
children from their parents, shall instantly cease ; 

That the slaves shall be employed as free laborers, fairly compensated 
and protected in their earnings ; 

That they shall be placed under a benevolent and disinterested su- 
pervision, which shall secure to them the right to obtain secular and re- 
ligious knowledge, to worship God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, and to seek an intellectual and moral equality with the 
whites.” ” 




















In this definition, or, as the young men of the Lane Seminary 
choose to eall it, this “ exposition of immediate emancipation,” 
the only particular which implies emancipation at all, in the sense 
of investing the slaves with freedom, is the demand, ‘that the 
slaves shall be employed as free laborers.” ‘That expression, ta- 
ken by itself, might be understood to mean, that they are to 
be immediately free to labor or not to labor at their pleasure, 
free to find employment for themselves according to their liking, 
and free to dispose of their earnings according to their own dis- 
cretion. But against such aconstruction, the writers seem to have 
guarded at the outset, by saying, ‘We do not mean, that the 
slaves shall be turned loose upon the nation, to roam as vagabonds 
andaliens.” In other words, they do not mean, that the slaves are 
to be immediately invested with sELF-CONTROL. 

This, if we understand the meaning of words, is not immediate 
emancipation. The slave, we repeat, is not emancipated, till he 
becomes a freeman. You may make the master responsible, and 
limit his power. You may take the slave out of the power of his 
master entirely, and put him under an overseer appointed by the 
public. You may do for his physical comfort, for his protection, 
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for his instruction, whatever seems needful. He is not emancipated, 
till he goes forth, like the freed apprentice at the expiration of his 
indentures, his own master, “loose to roam” whithersoever he 
pleases. 

No man can tell what abolition is, till he can first tell what slave- 
ryis. ‘The immediate abolition of slavery, is the immediate an- 
nihilation of that state of things which the word slavery denotes. 
Mr. Phelps, in the book before us, is the first immediate abolition- 
ist whom we remember to have met with, who was not too imme- 
diate,—in too much haste for abolition, to undertake a distinct defi- 
nition of the thing to be abolished. “Slavery,” he tells us, “ is 
an assumed right of property in man; or, it is the principle, ad- 
mitted in theory, and acted on in practice, that in some cases, each 
individual being his own judge in the case, it is lawful to hold 
property in man.” He accompanies this definition with several 
pages of explanation, from which we learn, that, in his view, where- 
ever a man holds his fellow-man as property, as not a person but 4 
thing ‘such as an ox or a horse,’ there is slavery, and there only. 
It would be unfair, after his explanations, to infer from the ex- 
pression, “ property in man,” that he condemns as slave-holding, 
the legal property of the master in the time, strength, and skill, ac- 
quired or acquirable, of his apprentice. By se holding property in 
man,” he means simply, “ holding man as_property,’’—simply 
holding and treating a rational and accountable creature of God, 
a brother of the human family, as a thing without rights, a mere 
article of merchandise. ‘The thing, then, which is to be immediately 
abolished, and the extinction of which is all that is necessarily 
meant by immediate abolition, if Mr. Phelps’ definition of slavery 
is a true one, is nothing else than the practice of owning men, or 
rather of assuming and claiming to own them, as chattels. 

This definition of slavery is a very compendious method of 
proving, that the relation of the slave-holder to his slaves is invari- 
bly, simply, and inexcusably sinful. Our objection to it is, that 
it is not a definition of all servitude, but only of that servitude 
which implies sin on the part of the master. It was obviously 
framed with a view to the proposition,—All slave-holding is crimmal. 
It was framed by a mind desirous of giving to its own positions a 
fair aspect, at least, of reason and consistency, and seeking a basis 
on which to construct the doctrine of immediate emancipation,— 
a doctrine that shall make every master of slaves, in all conceiva- 
ble circumstances, and without any possibility of explanation or 
defense, an oppressor, a man-stealer, a pirate, an enemy of the hu- 
man race. If we understand the meaning of terms, a man may be 
constituted by law the master of slaves, and may exercise over 
them all the duties of guardianship and government, without con- 


sidering them or treating them as property, and may yet be a 
Vou. VI. 43 
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slave-holder,—the master of slaves, in the common acceptation 
of those terms among all who speak the English language. 
Those slaves are slaves, so long as they are not emancipated. 
They are not emancipated, as common sense understands emanci- 
pation, till they cease to be under the control and guardianship of 
another. 

Mr. Phelps’ definition of emancipation corresponds, as we might 
expect, with his definition of slavery. In answer to the question, 
* What does your immediate emancipation mean ?”’ he says :— 


‘It is simply, that the slaves be at once delivered from the control of 
arbitrary and irresponsible power, and, like other men, put under the 
control of equitable laws, equitably administered. Slavery, as I have 
shown, is the principle, that man, in some cases, at his own discretion, 
may hold his fellow-man as property. ‘This, adopted as a practical prin- 
ciple, is slavery ; rejected as a practical principle, is slavery reject- 
ed. Immediate Emancipation, then, means that slave-holders, as indi- 
viduals, and as a community, should at once give up this as a principle 
of action, and so doing, give up all that treatment which is based upon 
it, and thus put their slaves on the footing of men, and under the controt 
of motive and law. It is, for example, that England should at once 
yield the principle of taxing us at pleasure, without our consent ; and in 
this one act, yield of course, all the treatment growing out of, and based 
upon that principle. 

Or more specifically, immediate emancipation means, 

1. That the slave-holder, so far as he 1s concerned, should cease at 
once to hold or employ human beings as property. 

2. That he should put them at once, in his regard and treatment of 
them, on the footing of men, possessing the inalienable rights of man. 

3. That instead of turning them adrift on society, uncared for, he 
should offer to employ them as free hired laborers, giving them, how- 
ever, liberty of choice whether to remain in his service or not :* 

4. That from this starting point,—this emancipation from slavery 
itself, he should at once begin to make amends for the past, by entering 
heartily on the work. of qualifying them for, and elevating them to all the 
privileges and blessings of freedom and religion ;—thus doing what he 
can to emancipate them from their ignorance, degradation, &c.,—in other 
words, from the consequences of slavery, as well as from the thing itself. 





“Suppose some of them are children, without parents, boys at fifteen years 
of age. Ought he to give them that “liberty of choice ?’’ Suppose one of them, 
at the age of thirty, is buta boy of larger growth, as ignorant, as unfitted to employ 
himself, as incompetent to take care of and use his own earnings, as a child. 
Ought he to give to such an one’ that liberty of choice? Again, What does 
that liberty of choice amount to, as the laws are in the southern States? To 
what but a free choice between going forth and being arrested and sold by the 
sherif, on the one hand, and on the other hand, a centinuance under the gov- 
ernment and protection of his old master? Not to leave an unfair impression re 
specting Mr. Phelps’ meaning, we add, that he himself says, on the preceding 
page, “ We would not turn the slaves adrift on society, if we could. So far from 
it, we are opposed to such a measure. We insist, even, that THE MASTER HAS 
NO RIGHT THUS TO SET THEM AFLOAT ON society, unlooked after and uncared for.”’ 
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Thus much in respect to the individual. In respect to the community 
as such, the scheme means, 

1. That, in its collective capacity, it should yield the principle of 
property in man, and thus cease to recognize any human being as the 
property of another. 

2. That, by wise and equitable enactments, suited to the various cir- 
cumstances of the various classes of its members, it should recognize 
them, all alike, as men,—as subjects of equal law, under its, and only its 
control, to be deprived of < life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ on 
no account but that of crime, and then, by due and equitable process 
of law. 

And farther, in respect to those slaves, who might be disposed to 
leave their master’s service, and become idle vagrants in society, the 
scheme means, 

1. That they should come under the control of vagrant laws,—just 
as white vagrants do. 

2. That, if they commit crimes, they should be tried and condemned, 
like other criminals, by due process of law.’ 


We understand by abolition, much that is not included in Mr. 
Phelps’ description of it. Slavery, according to our definition, is 
that artificial relation, or civil constitution, by which one man is 
invested with a property in the labor of another, to whom, by 
virtue of that relation, he owes the duties of protection, support, 
and government, and who owes him, in return, obedience and sub- 
mission. Our notion of the abolition of slavery, is the entire de- 
struction of that artificial constitution of society, which takes away 
from one man the power of self-control, and puts him under the 
protection and control of another. ‘The immediate emancipation of 
a slave by his master, is the instantaneous dissolution of the rela- 
tion in that individual instance. ‘The immediate abolition of slave- 
ry, in a state or country, is the instantaneous dissolution of that re- 
lation between all the masters and all the slaves, by some sudden 
violence, or by some act of legislation. While the slave is passing 
through a period of pupilage, controlled by the discretion of 
another, his emancipation may be in progress, but it is not com- 
plete. While the slaves of a country are considered by the law 
as not yet fully competent to the responsibility of directing their 
own movements and employments, so long,—though the process 
of abolition may be going forward with great rapidity, and though 
the result may be as sure as the progress of time, and though the 
statute-book may have fixed the date at which the slaves shall be 
left to their own discretion,—slavery is not completely abolished. 

In taking our stand, then, against immediate emancipation, as 
the duty of the individual master, and against immediate abolition 
as the duty of the legislature, we do not oppose what Mr. Phelps, 
and men like him, of logical and calculating minds, argue for, under 
those names. As for the thing which alone they profess to recog- 
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nize as slavery, we hold it to be invariably sinful. As for the thing, 
which, when they attempt to speak accurately, they call emanci- 
pation, we hold it to be the plainest and first duty of every master. 
As for the thing which they describe as the meaning of imme- 
diate abolition, we hold it to be not only practicable and safe, but 
the very first thing to be done for the safety of a slave-holding 
country. ‘The immediate abolition against which we protest, as 
perilous to the commonwealth, and unjust to the slaves, is a dif- 
ferent thing from that which the immediate abolitionists think they 
are urging on the country. 

Why, then, dispute about words? Why not let these men state 
their object, and call it by what name they choose? We answer, 
because words in such a case are not mere breath, but things, and 
things of great importance in their eftect on the public mind, and in 
their effect on those who use them. ‘In questions of philosophy 
or divinity, that have occupied the learned, and been the subject 
of many successive controversies, for one instance of mere logo- 
machy,” says Coleridge, ‘1 could bring ten instances of logo- 
dedaly, or verbal legerdemain, which have perilously confirmed 
prejudices, and withstood the advancement of truth, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of verbal debate, that is, the strict discus- 
sion of terms.”’ This sagacious remark is, at least, as true re- 
specting questions of political right, and of practical morality, as 
it is respecting questions of abstract philosophy, or scientific the- 
ology. In the present instance, it is not mere logomachy to dis- 
sent strongly from these immediate abolitionists ; there is, in their 
use of terms, a certain logical sleight-of-hand, which perplexes, 
irritates, and mflames the public, and the influence of which, on 
their own minds, combining with the exciting character of the 
subject, and with the peculiar temperament of some among their 
leaders, tends to embitter their philanthropy, and to turn their 
sense of right into something too much like rancor. 

The sophism by which they unwittingly impose on their own 
minds, and inflame the minds of others, is this :—the terms ‘ slavery,’ 
‘slave-holding,’ ‘ immediate emancipation,’ etc., have one meaning 
in their definitions, and, to a great and unavoidable extent, another 
meaning in their denunciations and popular harangues. ‘Thus they 
define a slave-holder to be one who claims and treats his fellow-men 
as property, as things, as destitute of all personal rights,—one, in 
a word, whose criminality is self-evident; but the moment they 
begin to speak of slave-holders in the way of declamation, the 
word which they have strained from its proper import, springs 
back to its position, and denotes any man who stands in the rela- 
tion of overseer and governor to those whom the law has con- 
stituted slaves ; and every man, who, in the meaning of the laws, 
or in the meaning of common parlance, is a slave-holder, is 
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denounced, with unmeasured expressions of abhorrence and hate, 
as an enemy of the species. What is the eftect of this on 
their own minds? What—on the minds of those who happen, 
from one cause or another, to be ripe for factious and fanatical ex- 
citement against the south ? What—on the minds of those, who, 
without unraveling the sophistry of the case, know, that many 
a slave-holder is conscientious, and does regard his slaves as breth- 
ren? What—on the minds of those slave-holders themselves, who 
are conscious of no such criminality? So of immediate emanci- 
pation. ‘They define that to be an immediate cessation from the sin 
of claiming and treating men as chattels; but when they begin to 
urge this duty, in appeals to popular feeling, the phrase ‘imme- 
diate emancipation,’ cannot be hindered from meaning an imme- 
diate discharge of the slave from all special guardianship and gov- 
ernment, and his immediate investiture with the power of self- 
control. ‘This, they are understood to mean, by the great mass 
of those who hear them, and this they do actually imply in many 
of their appeals, notwithstanding their definitions and restrictions. 
And what is the effect?) ‘The public understands them as demand- 
ing immediate and complete emancipation, in the obvious meaning 
of the terms; and the public at large, north and south, east and 
west, denounces them as visionary and reckless agitators. Hence it 
is, that even in those states where the hatred of slavery is most per- 
vading, and most intense, the call for an immediate abolition meeting, 
is so often the signal for some demonstration of popular indignation. 
What is the effect on themselves? Convinced as they are, by 
their definition, of the self-evident duty of immediate emancipa- 
tion, as they define it, and of the indispensable necessity of that 
emancipation, as preliminary to any other effort for the benefit of 
the slaves, they forget that immediate emancipation, in the ordinary 
acceptation of terms, is not equally a self-evident duty, and equally 
indispensable, as preliminary to other efforts; and so they look 
with contempt, with dislike, and, unless they are very watchful 
over their own spirits, with something akin to malignity, on the 
efforts now made at the south, by christians of various denomina- 
tions, for the thorough re ligious instruction of those held in bon- 
dage. They “ must husband their strength.” ‘They “ have no 
energies to waste in the chase of phantoms.” They “cannot af- 
ford to be diverted from the main object by eloquent speeches, and 
touching appeals, about plans of instruction.” ‘They declare, 
peremptorily, that “all attempts at instruction are a real evil.” 
Those attempts may, indeed, inform the mind of the slave with 
“truths which are essential to his salvation,” but still they are to 
be deprecated as “a real evil,’ inasmuch as slavery without in- 
struction is so much more fertile in horrors, wherewithal to garnish 
the appeals of abolitionists, and to rouse the public mind to action. 
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If such a man as Mr, Phelps, (see p. 111 of the work before us,) 
a minister of the gospel, with a mind gifted by nature, and disei- 
plined by education, can be deluded by this “ verbal lecerdemain” 
into the expression of such sentiments, what may we not expect 
from men of a lower order as to intellect and spirit. 

We say, then, we cannot consent to be enrolled among the doc- 
tors or disciples in this school of immediate abolition. ‘Though 
their immediate abolition may be a harmless thing, as they define 
it, they insist on arming that harmless thing with a most harmful 
name. ‘Their well-intended definitions, unable to overcome that 
intrinsic power by which words retain their popular signification, 
define only to mystify, and mystify only to irritate. 

We know it is often said, that any doctrine short of immediate 
emancipation, puts the conscience of the slave-holder asleep, and 
justifies him in transmitting slavery unmitigated to another genera- 
tion. But nothing can be more unwarranted than such an. asser- 
tion. The duty of immediate emancipation is one thing. ‘The 
immediate duty of emancipation is another thing. ‘That duty, the 
present duty of beginning the emancipation of his slaves, the in- 
stant duty of commencing a process with them, which shall infal- 
libly result in their complete liberation, at the earliest date con- 
sistent with their well-being, may be urged at once on every slave- 
holder as a direct and indisputable corollary from the great law of 
love. Such a process, under whatever form it may be com- 
menced, must imply at the outset, that, in the estimation of the 
master at least, the slave is no longer a chattel, but a person; no 
longer a thing, but a man, invested with the majesty of God’s 
image, and endowed with the rights that belong to God’s intelligent 
and accountable creature. 

Here, then, let the public sentiment of the country speak out 
for the emancipation of slaves, and for the abolition of slavery. 
This is the gradual abolition which we stand ready always to advocate, 
without the liability to mean one thing when we define it, and another 
thing when we urge it. Let it be every where insisted on, as the first 
point to be carried, that to hold men as property, to claim them, and 
use them, and dispose of them, as things without personality, and 
without rights, i is a sin, with which neither humanity nor religion can 
have any compromise. On this point, the north can be made to speak 
through all the organs of public sentiment, as with the voice of 
many thunders. On this point, the feeling in the free states is 
unanimous, and has been for these forty years. ‘The preachers of 
immediate abolition often profess, that a great battle must be fought, 
before even New-England will come out against slavery. A bat- 
tle must be fought, indeed, before New-England will fall in with 
their measures, or adopt their style; but it is nothing better than a 
libel on New-England, to affirm, that there is here one particle of 
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sympathy with slavery, or any feeling adverse to its abolition. 

here, in New-England, can even the repulsive power of immedi- 
ate abolitionism drive New-England men from their avowed ab- 
horrence of slavery, in all its forms and operations? Nothing is 
wanting but the occasion and the call, to bring out the public sen- 
timent of all the north in one loud cry of reprobation against the 
practice of making merchandise of men. 

Nor will it be found impracticable to discuss this point at the 
south, or to convince even slave-holders of the wrong of claiming 
their slaves as ‘property, in the same sense with their brood 
mares.”* It is not impracticable; for there are hundreds of mas- 
ters there, who are convinced already, and who act on the convic- 
tion, that they stand to their slaves not in the relation of ownership 
over property, but in the relation of guardianship and government 
over men, intelligent, and invested by the God of nature with the 
rights of humanity, yet ignorant, dependent, and, but for the master, 
defenseless. By the power, not indeed of heat, and smoke, and fury, 
but of light and love, that conviction may be made to spread, till hav- 
ing first pervaded the churches there, of every denomination, it shall 
become the strong conviction of the popular mind; and till the 
inajesty of the people, speaking by distinct enactments, shall pro- 
nounce, that the slaves are persons, having human rights, and, as 
such, subject to the law, and under its protection. ‘Then will the 
key-stone of the mighty fabric of oppression have been taken 
away ; and legislation will have begun, effectually, the abolition of 
slavery. 

We appeal, therefore, earnestly, to all the rational philanthro- 
pists of the so called Anti-Slavery party, to cease from the be- 
wildering cry for an immediate emancipation, which, as defined by 
them, is either not immediate, or not emancipation ; and for an am- 
mediate abolition, which, as they explain it, is to leave slavery miti- 
gated, indeed, but not yet abolished. We-call on them to forsake all 
fraternity with those who insist on thus blinding themselves, and abu- 
sing the public. We call on them henceforth to use language in its 
proper acceptation ; and when they mean to demand, that men shall no 
longer be held and treated as merchandise, to demand it only in 
terms that shall convey their meaning clearly to every mind. Let 
them go with this point to the General Assembly, and all the Sy- 
nods of the Presbyterian church, to the General Associations of 
New-England, to the Conferences of Methodism, to every assem- 
bly and convention by which public sentiment, on a point of mo- 
rals, can be directed, or throuvh which such sentiment can find fit 


*Itseems incredible that such a comparison should have been made by an ad- 
vocate of slavery, within a few months past, in the legislature of proud Virginia 
Yet such ts the fact 
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utterance. Let them persuade every ecclesiastical tribunal in the 
land to fix it as a principle, that he who buys, or sells, or treats, 
his fellow-men as merchandise, is to be dealt with as a sinner. 
We will go with them ; our voice shall be lifted up as loud in the 
demand as theirs. Let them employ the press in all its forms of 
influence, till first the buying and selling, and then the owning and 
treating of men as merchandise, shall be infamous throughout the 
land. We will be their hearty coadjutors. It needs no long- 
continued effort,—it needs only wise and vigorous effort,—to make 
the traffic in human beings, and the claim on which that traffic 
rests, infamous, utterly infamous, even among slave-holders. Make 
that traffic infamous ; waken the public conscience at the south, 
to decide upon it as it is; and then the spirit, first of individual 
emancipation, next of general abolition, will come in like a resistless 
flood. What is it which, at the present time, stands more than 
any thing else in the way of abolition? It is the domestic slave- 
trade. It is, the fact that slaves have a market price, and can be 
exchanged for money, at the pleasure or necessity of the pro- 
prietor. ‘The market for slaves, in the recently settled cotton and 
sugar states, is the only cause which makes the slaves of Mary- 
land and Virginia, of Kentucky and Tennessee, worth holding as 
property. ‘The value of slaves in Maryland, depends entirely on 
their value at New-Orleans. Shut up the southern market, and 
the Maryland slave-holder is richer without his slaves than with 
them, so that his pecuniary interest is on the side of emancipation. 
Make him feel, that he has no right to sell his slaves; make him 
see, that he cannot sell them without infamy ; and to him the mar- 
ket is shut up already ; nothing but benevolence can hinder bin 
from the most immediate emancipation, unless the laws forbid him. 

We are confident that the appeal which we here make to rational 
abolitionists, will not be in vain. We entreat them in behalf of our 
common country, and in behalf of all those interests of mankind, 
which depend on the internal peace and continued prosperity of 
this nation ; we entreat them in behalf of the slaves, the objects 
of their sympathy ; we entreat them as men of soberness and rea- 
son, as friends of man, as friends of Him who came to preach de- 
liverance to the captives ; we beg them not to reject this appeal, 
without a candid and serious consideration. 








